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Trust J is W Bate 


To Build a Car As You Want It 


The latest Mitchells will show you that 
John W. Bate is a master at building 
cars. 


You have never, at any price, seen a car 
so complete. You have never seen such 
luxury, so much over-strength, at any- 
where near our price. 


How Mr. Bate Works 


Mr. Bate, the great efficiency expert, has 
spent 14 years on Mitchells. The latest 
Mitchell is his 19th model. It is the final 
result of 700 improvements. 


But he started by building this model 
plant, which now covers 45 acres. He 
spent millions of dollars to build and equip 
it to build this one type economically. 


Nowhere else in the world could a car 
like the Mitchell be built at the Mitchell 
cost. His methods will save us on this 
year’s output about $4,000,000. 


It is that saving which pays for all the 
Mitchell extras, and gives men these 
matchless cars. 


31 Extra Features 


There are 31 features ‘in the Mitchell 
which nearly all cars omit. Things like a 
power tire pump, reversible headlights, 
dashboard engine primer, ball-bearing 
steering’ gear. 


There is more beauty and luxury than 


was ever before combined in a modest- 
priced car. The reason is, we build our 
own bodies. And all we save goes into 
this extra luxury. 


And no other car has Bate cantilever 
springs. ‘They make the Mitchell ride 
like an aeroplane. In two years’ use, on 
many thousand cars, not one of these 
springs has broken. 


100% Over-Strength 


But the chief Mitchell extra is double 
strength in every vital part. In the past 
three years we have doubled our margins 
of safety. We are making the Mitchell a 
lifetime car. Three of these cars have 
already run over 200,000 miles each. That’s 
40 years of ordinary service. 


Over 440 parts are built of toughened 
steel. All safety parts are vastly over- 





TWO SIZES 


* —a roomy, 7-passenyger Six, 
Mitchell with 127-inch wheelbase and 
ahighly-developed 48-horsepower motor. 


Price $1460, f. 0. b. Racine 


. s . «— a5-passenger Six 
Mitchell Junior on similar lines, 


with 120-inch wheelbase and a 40-horse- 
power motor— \-inch smaller bore. 
Price $1195, f. 0. b. Racine 


Also six styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 











size. All parts which get a major strain 
are built of Chrome-Vanadium. 


In these days of high steel prices, any 
car which is built this way is either rare 
or costly. 


Everything You Want 


Mr. Bate has worked 14 years to com- 
bine’ in Mitchells everything you want. 
He spent one year in Europe, to glean the 
best ideas from there. 


Before designing this year’s Mitchells, 
his artists and experts examined 257 new 
models. So all the known attractions are 
combined in these Mitchell cars. 


One Size, $1195 


The smaller Mitchell— Mitchell Junior— 
costs only $1195. -Yet it is a powerful 
Six, with a 120-inch wheelbase. You 
never saw such value in a car around this 
price. 


But the larger Mitchell offers special 
value. See both sizes. See the extra 
features, the extra beauty and the extra 
strength. You will want a Bate-built 
Mitchell then for the car you buy to 
keep. 


If you don’t know the nearest Mitchell 
dealer, ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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THE PENN CENTER PICNIC 


By EDNA J. BOSLEY 


Much is being said and written in 
agricultural and other periodicals to- 
day of the necessity of the fuller rural 
community life, based, naturally, upon 
the public school, by the very nature 
of its scope and influence. About the 
schools of Penn township, Madison 
county, lowa, has grown an event that 
has surely made and is making for a 
better and broader community life— 
the Penn Center picnic. 

You never heard of it? Well, let’s 
ee. 
; The first one occurred in 1873, just 
after the little white schoolhouses were 
completed. Probably they were lone- 
some for some of Ohio’s and Indiana’s 
festivities—those early, indomitable 
pioneers; they had not many opportu- 
nities for amusement and social inter- 
course unless they made their own. So 
at first it was the cus- 
tom at the close of the 
school year for the pa- 
trons of each district to 
to spend the last day of 
the term at the school- 
house, bringing baskets 
of good things for a din- 
ner before the entertain- 
ment of the afternoon 
which had been prepared 
by the teachers and the 
pupils. 

In this, -G. F. Lenocker, 
A. C. Holderbaum and 
Wesley McCabe, all three 
of whom are now de- 
ceased, saw the possibil- 
ity of making an event 
of larger importance and 
of greater. possibilities 
for the school children 
and for the community. 
This was to set aside 
Saturday (which has now 
been changed to Friday), 
at the close of the spring 
term, for a general pic- 
nic day, in which all the 
children and the patrons 
might have a part, at one 
central meeting point. 
They worked long and 
faithfully, until the idea 
had met with approval. 
The Francis grove, at the 
center o€ the township, 
was chosen as the meet- 
ing place, and lumber 
was purchased for a plat- 
form on which to give 
the program, and also for 
the benches, which would 
serve as seats. 

The schools took hold 
of the affair in an earnest manner. 
Each was to give some drill or exer- 
cise as their part of the forenoon’s 
program. The mothers also took hold 
with a will. To them was allotted the 
care of the noon program. And to the 
fathers was left the charge in dollars 
and cents. 

The first picnic crowd numbered 
about five hundred, amply accommo- 
dated by the Francis grove—now long 
since denuded. Worthy of mention 
With its passing was that of the old 
log cabin, one of Penn’s earliest homes 
—which stood in the grove, long an 
object of curiosity to visitors from a 
distance. But the crowds long ago 
outgrew the first grove, and moved to 
Pilot grove, a few miles farther north. 
The name, however, still clings, and it 
is the Penn Center picnic today, as it 
was long ago. 

It was a-success—that first picnic. 
And then and there it was decided to 
hold it annually so long as the people 
qhould attend and enjoy it. And so it 
Mad. event as fixed as the laws of the 
fixed and Persians—however they are 


There have been a few years when 








there was no picnic—when objections 
were raised about the school time lost 
in training the children, or when some 
contagious malady struck fear into the 
hearts of the countryside. But those 
were the exceptions that only proved 
how much the event was needed. 

Often the weather man has spoiled 
the day, even at the eleventh hour. 
But not now; for “Central” announces 
the postponement over the party tele- 
phone lines, and the exercises are held 
the next day, or even on the following 
Monday. 

The method of procedure for the day 
has always been the same. The schools 
meet at some point outside the grove 
(once in the Methodist Episcopal 








tion to the little flock. Perhaps the 
exercise calls for costumes. If so, the 
teacher arranges these behind the 
platform a few minutes before the 
children solemnly mount the stage. 
And great is the teacher’s satisfaction 
when the faces on the benches before 
the stage are wreathed in smiles over 
some pupil’s performance. 

After each school has done (or died), 
the president of the day dismisses the 
audience for the dinner. Days and 
days before the time for the picnic ar- 
rives, that dinner is planned, and the 
mothers work over the stoves, getting 
the pies and sandwiches, chickens and 
salads, ready. They are a sociable 
crowd, and a family rarely dines alone. 





The Picnic is a Feature of the Year. 


Chureh at Penn Center, now on the 
lawn of a Pilot grove residence), and 
there the teachers arrange the chil- 
dren in marching order. Two by two, 
the teacher last, the older ones ahead 
carrying a flag, they march in the or- 
der upon which the .teachers agree, 
down the drive to the seats placed on 
either side of the stage and reserved 
for them. A band marches ahead; and 
this the community has generally been 
able to*furnish itself. Then the pro- 
gram proper begins. First there is 
prayer, then a welcome: address by 
one of the teachers. Next, the schools 
go thru their part, and their contribu- 
tion to the forenoon’s entertainment is 
the main drawing card. What they 
have given from those boards in the 
grove has been widely varied—dia- 
logs, recitations, drills, pantomimes, 
cantatas, monologs, songs and exer- 
eises of every kind—a training well 
worth while. And they are always 
well rendered, too, thanks to the care- 
ful training of the teachers. Vigilant 
to the last, you may see them on that 
day with tired but happy faces, holding 
the hands of little tots to keep up their 
courage, and giving parting admoni- 





Often six or seven families combine 
their feasts, and, seated about the 
tablecloths on ,the ground, partake 
merrily of the toothsome viands, with 
mashed pies, and many, many ants. 

The afternoon program is varied. 
Songs, addresses and band selections 
generally make it up, and the people 
are usually at liberty at three o’clock. 
The county superintendent is always 
present to address the schools and to 
commend the patrons on the interest 
shown, 

A few years ago, Senator A. B. Cum- 
mins (then governor) was engaged to 
speak in the afternoon. That was one 
of the years when the rain spoiled the 
day’s festivities, and the governor 
could not come on Monday, when the 
affair was held. Ex-Governor Clarke 
was the speaker a few years ago, dur- 
ing his tenure of office. Ames agri- 
cultural experts have talked at dif- 
ferent times, upon timely subjects— 
notably hog cholera prevention. As no 
present-day outdoor gathering is com- 
a feature of the afternoon’s entertain- 
ment also. 

After the program is all over, comes 
the real picnic. Old friends meet there 








who otherwise had never met again. 
Staid matrons and well-to-do farmers 
converse sociably, with little hats and 
coats on their arms. Young people 
congregate at the “stands,” by which 
each of the neighboring towns is rep- 
resented, and eat ice cream, or seek, 
two by two, isolated buggies near the 
edge of the grove. And tho, when the 
sun sinks lower, all are tired, yet they 
are loath to go. It has been such a@ 
pleasant day. To the little ones it has 
been’ a Mecca in the desert of the 
school year. They really have reck- 
oned time from it—Anno Picnic, as it 
were. 

But at sunset—usually before—they 
all must go, and so they seek their 
conveyances. Note those conveyances, 
how they have changed! The first 
crowd went in lumber wagons, with 
boards laid across the 
boxes as temporary seats 
for the accommodation 
of entire families. And, 
heigho! away they rat- 
tled. Then the carriages 
came—carriages of all 
kinds. But now the great- 
er number come in auto- 
mobiles, for these are 
good times with farmers, 
and there is no_ better 
land, nor higher-priced, 
in this best agricultural 
state, than Penn town- 
ship affords. 

Who attends’ these 
meetings? Everyone, my 
friend. He is hard-heart- 
ed, indeed, who can re- 
main at home to work 
that day, however belat- 
ed the crops. The fields 
are as empty of people as 
if a pestilence had struck 
the land. The entire 
countryside, in holiday 
attire, turns toward the 
picnic grove. And not 
alone the Penn people. 
From neighboring towns 
they come, and from dis- 
tant ones. Several jour- 
neyed from Chicago last 
year, and some came 
from a greater distance. 
Always there are  be- 
tween three thousand 
and seven thousand peo- 
ple on the grounds. It 
is a very well-behaved 
crowd, and not a noisy 
one. Long ago, firecrack- 
ers were forbidden; and, 
thru the good-fellowship, 
order is easily preserved by the presi- 
dent of the day. 

Whether or not those first pioneers 
dreamed of what this year would see 
at the picnic, their children can not 
know. But the desire to meet togeth- 
er, which they implanted, has grown 
with the years, and has given the com- 
munity a oneness of aim that even the 
casual guest can not. but feel. 

Stranger, shall we see you there 
this June? 





That there is grave danger of death 
from carbon monoxide poisoning in the 
gas coming from the exhaust of auto- 
mobiles, is the warning contained in a 
bulletin prepared by the health de- 
partment of the District of Columbia. 
The bulletin is to be printed On card- 
board and a copy given to everyone 
applying at the district building for an 
automobile license. 

The warning states that the greatest 
care should be taken to keep the doors 
of a garage wide open while an auto- 
mobile engine is running, as in some 
cases carbon monoxide acts so quickly 
that the person affected is paralyzed 
before he knows what is occurring. 
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AGEexts WantTep—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Waliaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 





ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited. Frauds and irresponsibie 
firms are not knowingly advertised, aud we will take 
it asa favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reltability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertisiag columns. 
Discriminating advertisers rec ize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West thru which 
to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date farm- 
ers. Rates can be had on application. No disguised 
advertisements are accepted at any price. 





CoMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published. 


ParoToGraPne of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and will be reproduced if of general taterest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 


Questrions—BSubscribers are at liberty to ask 
Questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as poss!- 
bie, elther through the paper or by mall. We do not 
answer questions for thove wno are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postoffice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 











All correspondence should be directe, tothe paper 
i ‘ 


and not to any individual connected with it. 





Entered at Des Moines Jowa, as second-class matter. 

Copyright, 1917, by the Wallace Pub. 
Ce. Tue entire contents of each Issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted. All persons are warned 
against reproducing any part without giving credit 
by adding “From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.” 


Clear Thinking Needed 


Last December, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
president of the National State Bank 
of New York, made a speech in Chi- 
cago, in the course of which he spoke 











. of the American people as “a nation of 


economic illiterates.” Starting with 
Mr. Vanderlip’s statement as a text, 
Theodore H. Price wrote an article 


which appeared in The Outlook, in Jan- 
uary, in which he practically proved 
the truth of Mr. Vanderlip’s statement. 

Speaking of the confusion in the av- 
erage mind when required to deal with 
a very simple proposition ih economics, 
Mr. Price used as an illustration the 
old story of the counterfeit money and 
the boots: A stranger bought a pair 
of boots from a shoemaker for ten 
dollars, and handed the shoemaker a 
fitfy-dollar bill in payment. Not hav- 
ing the necessary money with which 
to make change, the shoemaker went 
into the butcher shop next door and 
asked the butcher to change the bill 
for him, which he did, giving him five 
ten-dollar bills for it. The shoemaker 
‘went back and gave the purchaser his 
change, and the stranger took the 
boots and his change and went away. 
The next day, when the butcher made 
his deposit in the bank, the banker 
refused to take the fifty-dollar bill, 
elaiming that it was counterfeit; and 
the butcher took it back to the shoe- 
maker and insisted on his making it 
good. The shoemaker was of course 
required to do this, and he gave the 
butcher fifty dollars in good money, 
and took back the counterfeit fifty- 
dollar bill. Now, the question is: How 
much did the shoemaker lose in this 
transaction? 

This is a perfectly simple proposi- 
tion. There is no catch at all about it; 
end yet, when we submitted it at the 
lunch table to eight leading citizens of 


. Des Moines, among them the presi- 


dents of two of the largest banks in 
the city, and the managers of some 
of our largest enterprises, a great ar- 
gZument ensued, and but two of these 
eight gentlemen gave the correct an- 
swer and stuck to it. 

It was a striking illustration of the 
statement made by Mr. Price that “It 
is exceedingly difficult for the average 
man to grasp any proposition in which 
more than two mathematical relations 
have to be kent constantly in mind, 
and that even the most highly trained 
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intelligence is likely to err when con- 
sidering the bearing which the price 
factor has upon the economic life of 
100,000,000 people. 

During the past two or three weeks, 
we have had a very much more seri- 
ous demonstration of the inability of 
the leaders of the American people to 
understand fundamental economic 
principles. Within two weeks after 
we broke off relations with Germany 


| and entered the war, we became per- 


fectly frantic over the agricultural sit- 
uation. Prices of farm products kept 
climbing, and some of our leaders ap- 
parently lost their heads and began to 
talk about the government taking con- 
trol and fixing prices. This talk was 
played up in the daily papers over the 
country. 

At once a lot of frightened people 
began to “rock the boat.” The farmer 
reasoned that if the government pro- 
posed to limit prices, that would mean 
that he would be compelled to sell his 
wheat and corn and live stock for less 
than the prices prevailing at that time. 
In the case of live stock, he had been 
feeding high-priced corn, and if the 
price was to be reduced, that would 
mean a very serious loss for the farm- 
er. Consequently, he reasoned that 
the thing for him to do was to get rid 
of this live stock just as quickly as he 
could, even tho it was not ready for 
market. He wanted to get in while 
good prices were going, and thus cut 
down his possible loss. The result was 
the marketing of vast numbers of im- 
mature cattle and hogs which the na- 
tional welfare demanded should be 
kept on the farms and properly fat- 
tened. 

But the trouble went farther than 
this: The farmer had been making his 
plans to grow the greatest possible 
acreage this year, knowing full well 
that the cost to him would be much 
greater than in any year before, due 
to the scarcity and high prices of la- 
bor and of everything else which he 
has to buy. But when this price talk 
began to be serious, many farmers be- 
gan to wonder whether they were do- 
ing the wise thing in increasing their 
acreage and their breeding stock. 

The following letter is typical of a 
large number which Wallaces’ Farmer 
has received during the last month. It 
is from a subscriber in Cerro Gordo 
county, Iowa: 

“You ask about the number of brood 
sows that farmers in this neighbor- 
hood are keeping this year. Answer- 
ing for myself, will say that I have 
five brood sows, as compared with fif- 
teen last year. With corn worth $1.40 
a bushel, it is too much of a risk to 
feed at that price. I think this is one 
time for the renter to go slow. We 
know what will happen to the farmer 
when this war is over, and it may be 
over almost any time. Somebody will 
then be in for a grilling, and it will not 
be me if I can help it. I know how the 
packers ‘love the farmer’ when they 
get a chance-at him. I have been thru 
the mill.” 

The people who are talking of price 
fixing don’t seem to understand that 
the moment the government steps in 
and undertakes to fix prices on even 
the two articles of corn and wheat, it 
means a readjustment all along the 
line. It is just like playing the old- 
fashioned game of jack-straws. There 
lies a straw on one side of the pile, 
which seems fairly well disentangled 
from the others and easy to pick out. 
But when you try to do it, you are 
very likely to discover that you are 
also moving straws clear over on the 
other side of the pile. 

There is a commission in this coun- 
try now, representing the French and 
the English governments. These gen- 
tlemen are trying to tell our army and 
navy officers what the French and the 
British have learned in this war, to 
the end that we may avoid some of the 
mistakes which they have made. It 
is just as necessary that we should 
avoid the mistakes they have made 
on the food question as those they 
have made in other lines. Great Brit- 
ain tackled this job of regulating food 
prices. That is a small country, and 
it would be comparatively easy there 
if it were practical at all; but they 
have had to abandon it or actually 
take over the direction of farming op- 
erations. They have found, just as we 
would find, that the only way a gov- 
ernment can effectively control prices 
and maintain the supply of the prod- 
ucts of the farm, is to take over the 
direction of the farms themselves, fix 
the acreage to be grown in each crop, 
the kind and number of live stock to 
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be kept, and then absolutely enforce 
its orders. 

The United States is too big a coun- 
try to undertake any such job just 
now. There are no people in sight who 
are at all capable of measuring up to 
such a task. If the war goes on, we 
may have to come to it, but for the 
present, our policy should be to keep 
hands off of our established way of 
doing things, and depend upon the 
farmers of the country to meet the 
emergency. They are just as patriotic 
as any other class of people, and they 
can look after the agricultural side far 
better than any government agency. 
The greatest service the government 
can render to the farmer is in helping 
him get in the supplies of seeds, ma- 
chinery, etc., and help him to get real- 
ly efficient help. Neither congress nor 
the president, nor any of the govern- 
mental departments can do anything 
toward furnishing sunshine and rain- 
fall. 

It is explained that what is wanted 
now is simply the authority to fix 
prices if that should later become nec- 
essary; that this authority may not be 
exercised. But the trouble is that if 
such authority is given, farmers must 
adjust their operations with the 
thought that the authority really will 
be exercised. That is what is playing 
the mischief. 

When the team is running away, the 
timid passenger who frantically grabs 
the lines from the experienced driver 
is likely to cause a smash-up. 





Farm Boys and the Army 


We are getting letters and receiving 
visits from farm boys and the fathers 
of farm boys, who want information 
concerning the new draft law. Many 
boys seem to feel that there will be 
something disgraceful about being 
drafted for army service, and therefore 
they would like to volunteer before a 
draft is made. At the same time, farm 
work is pressing, and they are very 
much needed on the farm. Hence they 
are in doubt as to what is the best 
thing for them to do. 

The draft bill has not yet (May 2) 
become a law. It has passed. both 
houses, but in the senate the age lim- 
its are fixed at nineteen to twenty- 
five, and in the house it is carried 
to forty. 
branches of congress must get togeth- 
er and agree on a compromise on this 
and other points of difference. Then 
the committee report will be submit- 
ted to both houses, and when passed 
and signed by the president, it will 
become a law. 

The bill providés for a selective draft 
system, and the president is given dis- 
cretion to exempt from draft classes of 
men who in his judgment can be more 
useful outside of the army than in it. 
The purpose of the law is to distribute 


the burden of war in such a way that, 


every man will be doing the sort of 
work for his country that he is best 
fitted to do. That is why it is called 
a selective draft. 

A war is carried on not alone by the 
men in the fighting lines. For every 
man at the front, there must be four 
or five men working at different things 
at home and back of the lines. Some 
must grow food. Some must make 
ammunition. Some must make cloth- 
ing. Some must make machinery and 
other war supplies. The good citizen 
will serve where he can serve to the 
best advantage. 

Of course the boys all want to go 
into the battle line. That speaks well 
for their spirit, but not always so well 
for their judgment. Each man should 
curb his enthusiasm and hold himself 
ready to serve where he can serve 
best. The weakness of a democracy is 
that when a crisis comes, everybody 
wants to talk at ance, and everybody 
want to rush in and do something be- 
fore things are organized. 

We suggest to the boys on the farm 
that they just wait a bit. There is no 
more important job now in the whole 
country than growing food for our al- 
lies and for ourselves. The world is 
short of food. The result of the war 
will most certainly depend upon the 
crops grown in the United States this 
year. The government is having great 
trouble to clothe and outfit the men 
who have already enlisted in the regu- 
lar army and the national guard. It is 
not able to furnish uniforms for all 
the men who will go into the officers’ 
training camps May 14th. We will be 
short of guns and other things needed. 


Committees from the two | 





This is an added reason why the boys 
on the farm: can serve their country 
far better by. putting in their best 
licks in the fields than they can any- 
where else just now. 

After the draft bill becomes a law 
the men subject to service will be list- 
ed. Then the required number of 
names will be drawn, and these men 
must report for service. Some of them 
will be rejected because of physical 
disability. Some will be rejected be. 
cause they are doing more important 
work already. We suspect that in the 
first draft, most of the farm boys wil] 
be told to go back home and work on 
the farm until they get further orders, 

It will be no disgrace to be drafted, 
That is the sensible way to prepare 
for war. This draft is not like the 
old-time draft, where men had to be 
compelled to come and fight. This 
draft is simply the sensible way of 
sorting out the men of all classes and 
putting them to work where they can 
work best. 

So we urge the farm boys to keep 
cool, work hard and wait till they are 
called, simply because their work on 
the farm now is more important than 
anything else they can possibly do. 





Cottonseed Meal Versus Oil Meal 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of cot- 
tonseed meal as compared with oil 
meal at $50 per ton? How does it 
compare with gats and corn? 
would cottonseed meal be worth, with 
grain at the present prices? Is it safe 


to feed cottonseed meal to all kinds. 


of live stock? 
cows, pregnant 
mares?” 

Cottonseed meal ordinarily sells for 
almost but not quite so much as oil 
meal. This year oil meal seems to be 
selling for $6 or $7 a ton more than 
cottonseed meal over the greater part 
of the corn belt, which is an unusually 
wide margin. 

Cottonseed meal is richer in protein 
than oil meal, and, theoretically, should 
be worth several dollars a ton more, 
However, cottonseed meal occasionally 
causes poisoning, especially in hogs, 
and for this reason it never sells for 
as much as its chemical analysis would 
seem to justify. We advise strongly 
against feeding cottonseed meal to 
pigs of any sort, but it seems to be 
safe to feed as much as a pound of 
cottonseed meal daily to pregnant cows 
or pregnant mares. 

With grain at present prices, cotton- 
seed meal is a good buy in many local- 
ities. It has advanced much less pro- 
portionately than corn, and in some 
sections actually costs very little more 
per pound today than corn. Under 
such conditions, it may pay to feed 
fattening steers as much as three and 
a half or four pounds of cottonseed 
meal per head daily, while dairy cows 
may be fed as much as two or two and 
a half pounds per head daily. When 
added in small amounts to a ration 
which is lacking in protein, a pound 
of cottonseed meal may be worth as 
much as two or three pounds of corn, 
but when fed in large amounts, cot- 
tonseed meal may be worth very little 
if any more per pound than corn. 


Does it hurt pregnant 
sows or pregnant 





Soy Beans With Corn for Hog- 
ging Down 


Some of our readers wish to sow s0y 
beans with corn for hogging down, in- 
stead of rape. They claim that they 
have had difficulty in securing a stand 
of rape by broadcasting it in the cus- 
tomary way, at the last cultivation of 
the corn. They think that they might 
stand a better chance with soy beans 
seeded at the same time as the corn. 

It certainly pays big to sow soy 
beans with the corn at time of plant- 
ing, rather than using corn alone for 
hogging down purposes. At the Iowa 
station, corn alone produced pork at 
the rate of 357 pounds to the acre, 
while corn with soy beans in it pro- 
duced 504 pounds to the acre. But 
rape ordinarily is even more efficient 
than soy beans, and the cost of seed- 
ing an acre is less. On the sandier 
types of soil, however, we believe that 
soy beans are just as good as rape; 
possibly better over the southern half 
of fhe corn belt. We suggest using 
about eight or ten pounds of soy bean 
seed per acre, either mixed with the 
corn at the time of planting, or plant- 
ed with a special bean planter attach- 
ment. 
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Corn as a Hay Crop 


Corn is such a superior grain crop 
that we sometimes forget that it is 
almost as good an emergency hay crop 
as cane, millet or Sudan grass, and 
probably better than cowpeas or soy 
peans. There will be a. tremendous 


call for cane, millet and Sudan grass 
seed, and the supplies on hand are 
rather small. Therefore, many farm- 
ers will find it good business to plant 
corn aS an emergency hay crop. In 
many sections, this will mean simply 
utilizing the stalks which are ordinar- 
ily allowed to go to waste in the field, 
put in other sections it may mean 
planting an additional acreage of corn 
to harvest as fodder or possibly as 
silage. 

Corn planted for fodder should be put 
in thickly, five or six kernels to the 
hill, or a kernel every seven inches 
when drilled. Thick planting, while 
causing nubbiny ears, makes the great- 
est total yield of digestible nutrients 
per acre. Thick planting makes the 
stalks finer. 

As to varieties, if planting may be 
done before May 15th, we would sug- 
gest rather late, rank-growing sorts. 
Between May 15th and the ist of June, 
we would suggest the kind of corn or- 
dinarily grown for grain in the local- 
ity. After the 1st of June, we would 
advise such early sorts as the Bloody 
Butcher, Ninety-Day, Silver King, 
Pride of the North, etc., and finally, 
for the very latest planting, we would 
use the flints. These last, however, 
will not ordinarily yield as much dry 
matter per acre as cane, millet or Su- 
dan grass, whereas, the standard vari- 
eties of corn will outyield any of these 
other crops in digestible nutrients per 
acre. 

If you are short of hay this year, 
and can get cane, millet or Sudan 
grass seed, all well and good; but if 
you can not get such seed, remember 
that corn makes a first-rate emergency 
hay crop, provided, of course, that you 
have enough labor to take care of the 
unusual corn acreage. 





Price of Papers 


The postoffice department at Wash- 
ington, on March 30th, issued a new 
ruling, or rather a plain interpretation 
of the old law and ruling governing 
the prices to be collected by agricul- 
tural and other publications. Under 
this new interpretation, publishers of 
agricultural and other papers are for- 
bidden to take subscriptions to their 
papers at less than 50 per cent of the 
regular advertised annual subscription 
price for a single subscription. 

That is, if the regular subscription 
price of a paper is one dollar a year, 
the publisher must not allow sub- 
scriptions to be sold at less than 
50 cents a year. Not only that, but the 
publisher himself must not receive less 
than 50 cents; and he is not permitted 
to redu¢e the price paid to him below 
one-half of the regular advertised price 
by the use of premiums, rebates, club- 
bing with other papers, or in any oth- 
er manner. Neither is he permitted to 
employ agents on commission, and pay 
them a commission which will amount 
to more than 50 per cent of the reg- 
ular advertised annual subscription 
price. 

Publishers who conduct their busi- 
hess on business principles will find 
much satisfaction in this new inter- 
pretation. It will be rather hard, how- 
ever, on those papers which have been 
building up circulation by forced 
methods. Some agricultural papers in 
the corn belt which have been offer- 
ing premiums, which seem to be worth 
- More than the price asked for the pa- 
per and premium combined, will be 
obliged to stop doing business of this 
Sort. Those who have been selling 
subscriptions in lots of one hundred 
to five hundred, to bankers, at the 
Tate of a few cents per year, will be 
required to discontinue this policy also 
unless they lower their subscription 
Price very materially. 

The theory upon which the govern- 
ment originally granted a rate of one 
cent a pound to publications was to 
encourage the circulation of papers 
of an educational character. It was a 
wise provision. The more good papers 
are circulated, the better it is for ev- 
eryone. But with the growth of com- 
mercial business and the development 
. advertising, this low rate on publi- 
— encouraged a lot of people to 

art papers of one sort or another, 





which were in reality little more than 
advertising sheets; and the number of 
such papers has increased until the 
carrying of them at one cent a pound 
has become a great burden to the gov- 
ernment. - 

The new ruling will not hurt any 
publication’ which is of educational 
value, and which is circulated on its 
merits. It will perhaps hurt those 
which are mainly advertising sheets, 
and are forced upon the farmer thru 
premiums or thru give-away methods 
of one sort or another. Our readers 
should view with suspicion any agent 
who offers to sell them a subscription 
to any paper at less than one-half of 
the regular subscription price as pub- 
lished in that paper, because under the 
new ruling this will be against the 
postal laws. Any apparent violation 
of the law should be reported prompt- 
ly to the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Washington, D. C. 

Folks should also report to the same 
address any paper which is being sent 
to them without their orders. 





The Railroad Side 


Mr. Ballard Dunn, the special rep- 
resentative of the western railroads, 
writes us in reference to the editorial 
in our issue of April 20th, and thinks 
we are not quite fair to the railways. 

Mr. Dunn says the Adamson law will 
mean an increase in wages of $60,000,- 
000; that the increase in the railway 
coal bills. will be $140,000,000; that 
locomotives, freight cars and every- 
thing else the railroads buy have in- 
creased in cost right around 100 per 
cent. Because of this, he thinks the 
$360,000,000 which the 15 per cent rate 
advance would give them is not any 
more than will be needed to enable 
them to méet the additional expense. 

This may all be true. If the rail- 
roads can show to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that their addition- 
al expense makes the 15 per cent ad- 
vance necessary, we have no doubt the 
commission will grant them the right 
to make this advance. The point we 
urge is that the shippers should be 
represented; that they should scruti- 
nize the showing made by the rail- 
roads, just to make sure that the ad- 
vance is really necessary. The law pro- 
vides that the railroads must show 
good reason for any advance in freight 
rates. If they can show this, they will 
get the advance; if they can not, they 
ought not to get it. 

The important thing is that the 
shippers be represented by competent 
men. The judges sit on the bench, and 
each party presents his case. The rail- 
road people have been preparing to 
present their case to the commission; 
but they don’t seem to want the pub- 
lic to have their lawyers at the same 
time present the side of the public. 
We think the shippers should be rep- 
resented, and should compel the rail- 
roads to make a clear-cut showing for 
every dollar of advance granted. 





Feed Oats 


Oats, while higher than they have 
ever been before, are one of the cheap- 
est feeds on the market at the present 
time. In the case of cattle, sheep and 
horses, it will pay to substitute oats 
for corn whenever they may be had 
for one-half as much per bushel as 
corn. It is also profitable to feed some 
oats to hogs when this price ratio pre- 
vails, but it must be remembered that 
hogs do not have a digestive system 
adapted to handling rough feed in 
large quantities. For this reason, we 
do not ordinarily advise feeding more 
than two or three pounds of oats per 
head daily. 

The dairy cow uses oats to splendid 
advantage. Pound for pound, oats are 
fully equal to bran, and this means 
that in many localities oats actually 
are worth 65 or 70 cents a bushel. An 
excellent feed mixture both for dairy 
cattle and growing calves is five parts 
of oats and one part of oil meal. 

In many sections, oats are not to be 
had, but where they may be had at a 
price of one-half as much per bushel 
as corn, substitute them quite freely 
for corn. Between now and the time 


of another corn crop, it will be wise 


for many of us to use oats more ex- 
tensively than we have ever used them 
before. What the oats crop of 1917 
will be, no one yet knows. ‘The crop 
was put in rather late, but growing 
conditions have been fairly favorable, 





and it would now seem that we would 


have a fairly good-sized crop of oats 
available by the middle of the sum- 
mer. This should relieve some of the 
pressure on the high-priced corn. 





Helping the Boys 
During the winter and early spring 
season, when folks are renewing their 
subscriptions in large numbers, we re- 
ceive many kind letters, speaking of 
the value that Wallaces’ Farmer has 


been to them. One of the very nicest 
letters we have received lately is the 
following, from one of our boy friends, 
Clare K. Parsons, of Jefferson county, 
Iowa, who writes, .under date of 
April 3d: 

“TI want to thank you for what I got 
out of the hog marketing contest. | 
did not win any of the prizes, but I 
learned to watch for and study the 
market reports. There are four of us 
boys at home, and father says your 
contest was one of the best things you 
ever did, if it worked with all the boys 
as it did with us. There was not a day 
from the time the contest started that 
we did not know the price of hogs on 
the Chicago market. There was al- 
ways a race to the mail box, and no 
one else got the daily market paper 
until we had seen the market quota- 
tions. We have always received a daily 
market paper, but we never~ before 
knew how interesting it was to watch 
the markets. Father says we got more 
out of this contest than if we had won 
the money and nothing more.” 

That is a fine letter for an editor 
to receive, not alone because it tells 
us that the boys were interested in 
this particular marketing contest, but 
because, thru opening their eyes to 
one of the business sides of farming, 
we feel that we have contributed ma- 
terially to their future success on the 
farm. From letters received from oth- 
er boys who were in this contest, we 
think interest in it was quite general; 
and, let us whisper to the boys, that 
there were a lot of older folks who 
watched it just as keenly as they did. 

Another letter received from one of 
our old subscribers last week, con- 
tains a hint which other fathers might 
well profit by. His subscription had 
apparently lapsed, and we had written 
him, asking him if he did not wish the 
Farmer another year. In reply, he 
wrote: 

“If you will notice your list of names 
at this postoffice, you will find that 
my name is missing, but that the name 
of Fletcher Foster appears as one of 
your new subscribers. Fletcher is my 
son. When I came in with the mail, 
he would say: ‘Papa, isn’t there any- 
thing for me?’ At first, he was satis- 
fied when I gave him some piece of 
mail; but later he got to asking: ‘Papa, 
is this mine? Is my name on it?’ So 
when I sent in my renewal this spring, 
I had the address changed from my 
name to his. The day he received the 
first paper addressed to him, he came 
out in the field where I was plowing, 
and said: ‘Papa, do you know I am 
going to be a farmer?’ When I asked 
him why he was going to be a farmer, 
he said: ‘Well, I am getting a farm 
paper now!’ So in place of losing a 
subscriber, it is very likely that you 
have gained a young subscriber who 
will be on your subscription list for 
many years.” 

There is a lot more to this pleasing 
little incident than might appear on 
first thought. There is an old say- 
ing: “As the twig is bent the tree is 
inclined.” Every one of us can look 
back to some seemingly trivial inci- 
dent in our early years which had a 
permanent influence on our entire life. 
There is something worth while in 
hard work when we can look forward 
into the future and visualize our sons 
going on after us, taking up the work 
where we dropped it. It is a wise 
father who begins early to encourage 
his sons to take a real interest in the 
work about them. Sometimes we may 
be disappointed that the boys, as they 
grow up, drift away from the farm and 
into some other field of work. We 
can take these disappointments philo- 
sophically if they are due to the nat- 
ural taste of the boys, but when due 
to our own neglect or stupidity, it is 
hard to outgrow them. 

The editors of Wallaces’ Farmer 
would feel that their work was much 
less worth while if we did not know 
that thousands of bright farm boys 
find weekly inspiration and encourage- 
ment in its columns, 





Buy Your Sorghum or Cane Seed 


There is a shortage of sorghum or 
cane seed. Some of the seed compa- 
nies have already run out, and are 
scouring Kansas and Nebraska for 
seed. We therefore urge all of our 
readers who are thinking of growing 
sorghum or cane as an emergency hay 
crop to order their seed at once. Order 
about sixty pounds of seed for each 
acre, provided the cost of the seed is 
not above $6 per cwt. If it costs more 
than this, we would suggest ordering 
only about fifteen pounds of seed for 
each acre, and planting it in rows and 
cultivating as for corn. In fact, it is 
possible to get along with only ten 
pounds of seed per acre, if the rows 
are put three or three and a half feet 
apart, and cultivation is given just as 
for corn. 

If you intend to buy cane, order it 
at once. And if you have friends in 
Nebraska or Kansas who have cane or 
sorghum seed to sell, write to them. 





Oil Meal and Cottonseed Meal as 
Corn Substitutes 


It has long been known that in some 
rations, a pound of oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal has the ability to replace 
as much as two or three pounds of 
corn. But when fed in large amounts, 
these feeds are worth little if any 
more, pound for pound, than corn. 
With price ratios as they have pre- 
yailed in recent years, it has not been 
economy to feed more, than two or 
three pounds of oil meal or cottonseed 
meal per thousand pounds of live 
weight daily. But now, with corn ac- 
tually more expensive pound for pound 
than cottonseed meal or oil meal, it is 
worth while considering the feeding of 
these feeds not only as supplements to 
corn but as substitutes for corn. Ex- 
periments along this line are very lim- 
ited, but the indications are that it 
may pay to feed as much as six pounds 
of oil meal per thousand pounds of live ~ 
weight, or four or five pounds_of cot- 
tonseed meal. Rather than feed more 
than these amounts, we would feed 
corn if it may be had at the same or 
even a slightly greater price per pound, 





Order Your Implements 


Already there are rumors that man- 
ufacturers of agricultural implements 
will have trouble in furnishing the im- 
plements. This is because of the heavy 
demand for all sorts of wood and steel 
caused by the war. This demand will 
be intensified now that we are in the 
war. Our readers who will need im- 
plements for the summer or fall work 
should therefore get in their orders 
immediately. This will help the man- 
ufacturers to plan their business with 
a view to serving the farmers to the 
best advantage. 





Buckwheat 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“How much buckwheat should be 
sown to the acre? When and how 
should it be sown? Would it be well 
to spread barnyard manure on the land 
before sowing?” 

In the first place, buckwheat is a de- 
cidedly poor crop for the corn belt. 
Hot weather at blossoming time seems 
to be fatal to a good grain crop of 
buckwheat. The warm nights of the 
corn belt seem to be especially trying 
on it also. If an effort is made 
to grow buckwheat in the corn belt for 
grain, we advise planting be delayed un- 
til three months before the date of 
first killing frost of the fall. In the 
central part of the corn belt, this will 
mean planting about the middle of 
July. In some seasons, buckwheat 
may be planted as late as the first o 
August, and yet mature a crop. 

Ordinarily, about three pecks of 
buckwheat per acre are drilled in, or 
five pecks broadcasted. The land 
should be prepared in about the same 
way as for corn. Buckwheat ordinarily 
does very well even on very poor soil, 
but, like all other crops, appreciates 
& little manure or fertilizer. The most 
popular varieties are the Japanese and 
Silver Hull. 

Buckwheat has a mellowing effect 
on the soil, and in the corn belt is 
more often grown to serve as bee pas- 
ture and to plow under as a green ma- 
nure crop, than for any other reason. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices . 


Fall pigs are coming te market in 
large numbers, both at Chicago and 
at all the eleven central markets. For 
the first week in Mey, Chicago re- 
ceived 119 per cent of the ten-year av- 
erage, and the eleven markets 116 per 
cent. Beginning with the first week 
of the year, Chicago receipts have 
been the following percentages of the 
ten-year average, week by week: 131, 
124, 129, 108, 121, 87, 114, 102, 104, 91, 
107, 80, 109, 98, 101, 98, 121 and 119. 
Weight continues at least ten pounds 
per hog below normal. Lard stocks 
are especially light, and exports are 
exceptionally good. The weakness in 
the situation is the good-sized runs of 
fall pigs, which are evidently coming 
to morket during the next month. It 
would seem that prices should remain 
firm, but not advance till the bulk of 
the fall pigs are marketed. 
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In Tables 2 and 3 we give the cus- 
tomary predictions for the ensuing 
week. Our predicted receipts are on 
the basis of 102 per cent, which will 
prob’bly be a little low until the bulk 
of the fall pigs are marketed. 
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With No. 2 corn at $1.58 in Chicago, 
the corn price of hogs is about $17.85 
tor the third week in May. It is rath- 
er risky to put any large amount of 
corn into hogs under the present price 
ratio. 


Planting Weak Testing Seed 
Corn 


An Tllinois correspondent writes: 

“[ have been testing my seed corn 
by the ear method, taking four kernels 
from each ear. In the past, I have 
planted only those ears from which all 
four kernels sprouted strong. This 
year, I do not have quite enough seed 
corn, and am wondering as to whether 
it will be advisable to use ears from 
which only three of the four kernels 
sprout. What kind of a stand could I 
expect from this kind of ears? Would 
you advise me to use ears of this sort, 
or to buy more seed?” 

Careful tests at the Iowa station in- 
dicate that when ear test corn is 
planted, which has a reading of one 
dead in six, the yield is decreased by 
4.8: bushels per acre, whereas, when 
ears containing two dead in six ker- 
nels are planted, the yield is reduced | 


by 9.2 bushels per acre. We would 
roughly estimate, therefore, that if our 
correspondent uses those ears which 
have proved to have one dead kernel 
in four, the yield will probably be five 
or six bushels less per acre than if he 
had planted all sound, strong seed. 
However, there is a difference in sea- 
sons and in the time of planting. Corn 
planted after May 15th, in a warm, 
favorable season, will often do splen- 
didly even tho the ear test indicates 
that there is a large number of rather 
weak kernels. Corn planted before 
May 15th, especially in cold, wet sea- 
sons, may do miserably unless the seed 
is from ears all of which have tested 
out strongly. 

What shall a man do,-»who is short 
on tested seed of his own growing? If 
he can get similar seed in the neigh- 
borhood, which he knows has been 
tested by the ear, or which he can test 
himself by the ear method, we cer- 
tainly would advise him to buy it. But 
rather than go outside the neighbor- 
hood for seed, we would use that seed 
which has tested out somewhat weakly 
—planting it somewhat thicker than 
the perfectly strong seed. 





Manurial Value of Straw 


An Oregon correspondent writes: 


“Please inform me as to the value 
of straw per ton, spread on rather 
heavy black soil and plowed under. I 
can spread it in the fall and plow it 
under in January or February.” 


Straw contains almost identically the 
same elements of soil fertility as ma- 


nure. It does not, however, ordinarily 
give as great returns the first year in 
increased crop yields as manure, for 
the reason that it does not decompose 
so rapidly. We are not familiar with 
the fertility of our correspondent’s soil, 
but rather suspect that straw is worth 
at least $2 a ton to him for its ma- 
nurial value alone. In fact, if feeds 
maintain their present altitudes for 
several years, it may be worth much 
more than this. 

In extensive English experiments, in 
comparing straw with manure, they 
found that at first: the manure was 
far superior, but that for a _ period 
of years the straw was fully equal to 
ordinary manure, ton for ton. Both 
straw and manure contain approxi- 
mately ten pounds of nitrogen, two 
pounds of phosphorus, and ten pounds 


of potassium per ton. Oat straw tends 


to be just a little richer in potassium 
than manure. Manure gives up its fer- 
tility rapidly, about one-half being 
available the first year. Straw gives 
up its fertility slowly, perhaps one- 
fourth being available the first year. 





Millet Hay for Horses 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“Is threshed millet hay good for 
horses? What is its value compared 


with timothy hay? Would you prefer 
threshed millet or cane hay for winter 
and spring feeding?” 

Millet hay, whether threshed or un- 
threshed, is good feed for horses if fed 
in connection with some other hay, in 
moderate amounts. When fed exclu- 
sively over any long period of time, 
millet hay seems to affect the kidneys, 
often causing lameness and swelling 
of the joints. Threshed millet hay 
compares fairly favorably with timothy 
in chemical composition, but ordinarily 
we would not give it a value of over 
half as much per ton. We much pre- 








| 


fer cane to millet as a horse hay. In | 
the spring, however, cane sometimes | 


sours. 





Silo Sealing 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish to know of some way of 
sealing a partly empty silo, so that 
there will be only a small loss. We 
would like to save this silage up for 
August use, but I do not know of any 
method of preventing a loss of from a 
foot to a foot and a half of silage. 
This much silage on an eighteen or 
twenty-fgot silo is rather serious with 
feeds at present prices. I have heard 
that it is possible to seal silos with 
sprouted oats. Do you know anything 
about this?” 

We do not know of any method of 
Silage sealing in which to place abso- 
lute confidence. 
that building paper be cut to fit over 
the silage, and that it be weighted 


It has been suggested | 


down with wet straw. Another sug- 
gestion is to spread a barrel of salt 
over the top of the silage, and then 
pour on water so that the top four or 
five inches of silage is saturated with 
brine. Still another idea is that sug- 
gested by our correspondent, of put- 
ting straw over the top of the silage 
and seeding it down to oats. None of 
these methods seem to-have proved 
universally satisfactory, but we would 
be glad to hear from any of our read- 
ers who have had success with any of 
these methods or any other metheds 
which they may have devised. A foot 
of silage on the top of an eighteen or 
twenty-foot silo weighs at least six or 
seven tons, and with feed at present 
prices is worth close to $50. Any plan 
for reducing the waste of silage and 
holding it over from April till August 
certainly is worth while inquiring into. 





Hogging Down Corn to Maintain 
Soil Fertility 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I am trying to run a four-year ro- 
tation of corn, corn, oats and clover, 
but this year my forty acres of clover 
seeding is dead. I want to keep up the 
fertility of the soil, and for that rea- 
son hesitate to put this forty acres 
into corn. How would it be to put it 
in corn with a legume crop, and hog 
it down with cattle and hogs?” 

We do not know of any exact ex- 
periments along this line, but there 
seems to be no question but that the 
fertility of the soil is quite well main- 
tained when the corn is hogged down. 
In fact, some of our readers claim that 
they have been able to put land in 
corn for hogging down year after year, 
with the best of results. They seem to 
think that the hogs destroy a consid- 
erable number of insect pests which 
are likely to harm corn when grown 
on the same land year after year. 

Forty acres is a lot of corn to hog 
down. It will probably take one hun- 
dred well-grown shotes at least four 
months to hog it down. Of course, if 
cattle are turned in also (and some of 


our readers report very good results | 


from this practice), it may be possible 
to clean up the forty acres within a 
reasonable time. Nevertheless there 
is chance for considerable waste and 
we suggest that our correspondent try 
hogging down only twenty acres. 





It is all right to plant soy beans at , 


the same time as corn, using about a 
peck of soy bean seed per acre. If this 


is not done, we certainly would sow | 


rape at the last cultivation, at the rate 
of four pounds per acre. Both rape 
and soy beans help tremendously in 
the hogging down of corn. Of the two 


crops, we are inclined to prefer rape, | 


for the reason that the seed is cheaper, 
and in the northern part of the corn 
belt it seems to supplement corn some- 
what more effectively. The soy beans, 
however, seem to have a somewhat 
more favorable effect cn the soil. 





Hairy Vetch 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“IT am thinking of sowing some sand | 


rye, | 


or hairy vetch this fall, with 
among the corn stalks. Is vetch an | 
annual, a biennial, or a_ perennial | 


plant? What are its characteristics? 


Does vetch sown in the fall make hay | 


the next season, and die; 
live for several years?” 
Vetch seeded in August or Septem- 
ber, lives over winter and makes hay 
or seed the following summer, and 
then dies. The plant is supposed to be 
very hardy, but we notice that vetch 
seeded early last September was seri- 
ously damaged by the winter, while 
rye with it came thru in fairly good 
shape. In the ordinary season, vetch 


or does it |! 


seeded in September may come thru | 


all right, but to be on the safe side, 
it is better to seed the vetch in Au- 
gust. Vetch is a vining legume with 
pretty purple flowers. Ordinarily, it 
is seeded at the rate of about twenty- 


five pounds of seed to the acre, with | 


a bushel or so of rye. The rye is need- 
ed to hold it off the ground. 
Time and again, agricultural writers 


have boomed vetch as a corn belt crop, | 


especially for seeding in corn for green 
manure purposes, to be turned under 
late the following spring, for another 
crop of corn. But for some reason 
practical corn belt farmers have never 
taken to the plant, and today very 
little more is grown than ten or twen- 


ty years ago. - Since the war began 
the seed has been so very high in price 
that no one has felt like sowing more 
than an acre or so for experimenta} 
purposes. 

Vetch hay compares very favorably 
in analysis with alfalfa hay. But it is 
ready to cut at a time of year when 
the weather is very unfavorable for 
hay-making, and the plant has been 
very little used in this way. Vetch 
may ultimately come to have a rea] 
place in corn belt rotations, but at 
present, we must decline to recommend 
it except for experimental purposes. 





Vaccinating Pigs 

We are getting inquiries from sub- 
scribers who are anticipating the pog- 
sibility of cholera, and who want to 
take no chances this year of high- 
priced hogs and high-priced feeds. 
They want to know whether it will 
pay to vaccinate the pigs before they 
are weaned. 

It 18 not wise to vaccinate pigs un- 
til after they are weaned. A certain 
percentage of the sucking pigs will 
be rendered immune by vaccination at 
that time, but immunity at this age 
can not be depended upon. If the 
sows have been vaccinated and ren- 
dered immune, thére is very little dan- 
ger of their pigs taking cholera until 
after they are weaned. When the pigs 
are weaned, at about three months of 
age, get them started on their own 
account for a couple of weeks, and 
then give the double treatment, if it 
is desired to vaccinate as early as 
possible. 





Gooseberry and Currant Worms 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What can I do for my gooseberries 
and currants, to get the best of the 
green worms which are striped with 
black? They are one-haif to three- 
fourths of an inch long, and come be- 
fore the berries are ready to pick. 
They strip the bushes both of berries 
and of leaves.” 
, As soon as these worms come on, 
we suggest spraying the bushes with 
a solution made by dissolving arsenate 
of lead at the rate of two pounds to 
fifty gallons of water. Repeat once 
every two weeks, until the worms dis- 
appear. If there are frequent heavy 
rains, it may be necessary to spray 
oftener. Ordinarily, one thoro spray- 
ing will get the best of the worms. 
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CADETS AT WEST POINT. Due to the war between the United States and Germany, cadets at the West Point military school have been graduated six weeks before the usual date, 
Photos show drilling and physical exercise training. In no place in the world is there a group of men as well organized and disciplined as at the West Point Academy. Admission is by appoint- 
ment only, the capacity being 1,332. Instruction is by regular army expert officials, while the academy itself is in direct charge of the War Department. The corps of cadets consists of two 
from each congressional district, two trom each territory, four from the District of Columbia, two from Porto Rico, four from each state at large and 80 from the United States at large. 








AMERICAN WOMEN’S LEAGUE. The photo is of the cavalry corps of the American Women’s League, an organization formed fo assist and co-operate with the United States army in 
every way possible. The league is put thru regular army drill in order to be trained for possible scout or message bearer’s duty if occasion should demand. Thruout the United States women 
are organizing themselves into groups to be of service to their country. Their chief service, of course, is at home, in getting together materials and foods for the men who will do the actual 
fighting. A goodly number render valuable service at the front in Ked Cross work in nursing. In Europe, women are now doing a great deal of the work formerly done by men. 


as a PATRIOTIC BALL GAME. One opening game in the National League was conspicuous FOOD IN FRANCE. The photo of a French meat market was taken late in February. 
with patriotic celebration. Manager John J. McGraw of the New York “Giants” was presented Other shops at the time were similarly well supplied, showing there is no serious meat shortage. 
the uge flag made of flowers. It was cheered and admired by the fans almost as much as The general food supply, however, is short, but every precaution is being taken to make it ho 


fame itself at the Polo groun out, and to replenish present supplies. 
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Uncle Henry’s Own Story 


‘ 








The 
during the years 1910 to 1915. 


and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. 


of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


The entire contents of Wallates’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letiers must not be 


republished. 


lettcrs appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
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Jefferson College—The Professors 


The two main and essential things 
about any college are the students, 
which are the raw material, and the 
professors, who are to shape and mold 
that raw material. Someone has de- 
fined a college as a great teacher, like 
Horace Mann, for example, on one end 
of a log, and a bright student on the 
other. The building and equipment, 
however important they may be, are 
yet but incidental to the main busi- 
ness of the college, the development of 
the intellect and the character of the 
student. 

In my last letter, I have described, 
‘ijn broad, general terms, the students 
of the Jefferson of my day. I will now 
try to describe the professors. Unlike 
the conditions now prevailing in the 
modern large college or university, our 





students came in direct personal con- | 


tact with the president and the pro- 
fessors. There were no assistant pro- 
fessors or tutors or student professors. 
Every professor taught every day. 
They were few in number, as com- 
pared with the modern college. I came 
in direct personal contact with but 
five during the junior and senior years. 
There were one or two more in the 
lower classes whom I knew but slight- 
ly. ‘These professors knew every mem- 
ber of their classes personally; knew 
their habits of thought and of life 
their personal pecularities and ifiosyn- 
crasies, and took a deep personal in- 
terest in each one of them. 

First let me introduce to you the 
president, Doctor Joseph Alden—“Old 
Joe” we sometimes called him in his 
absence—an eastern man, a lineal de- 
scendant of the celebrated Alden of 
the Mayflower; a little over medium 
height and weight, neat in dress, a 
man of the highest and most finished 
culture, with a thin upper lip and a 
pronounced under-jaw, which, when 
occasion required, would come up with 
a snap. There was no nonsense about 
Doctor Alden, no fooling when we 
came into his classes. You realized 
very soon that you were there for busi- 
ness. He tolerated no slip-shod meth- 
ods of study, nor foggy thinking. 
Whether in metaphysics or political 
economy, or anything else in his de- 
partment, you were expected to know 
not merely what was in the text-book, 
but the subject itself. If we were 
studying Foster’s Essay on Decision of 
Character (a book well worth the read- 
ing of every student), or Butler’s Anal- 
ogy, everyone was expected to know 
the whole lesson and take up the sub- 
ject where his predecessor in recita- 
tion left off, and that on the spur of 
the moment. We had to know the 
whole lesson, or we could not safely 
undertake to recite any part of it. 





I owe him a great deal for one les- 


son. He asked me to come to his of- 
fice, and began in a quick, earnest way 
something as follows: Wallace, there 
are some men who can think and can 
not talk; and there are other men who 
can talk but can not think. I want you 
to learn how to do both. Here is a 
subject (I have forgotten what it was). 
Come to me in two weeks with six 
definite statements bearing upon that 
subject, in logical order. You must 
promise me not to write a line or make 
a note, but have every point definitely 
thought out and every word definitely 
in your mind, precisely as you intend 
to speak it. 

I remember that when I came to my 
second proposition, he said: “Wal- 


lace, that’s not logical; it has nothing | 
to do with the subject; go on to the | 
next.” It was a very severe drill; but | 


to this day I do not feel thoroly com- 
fortable in addressing an audience un- 
less I know every word that I intend 
to. say, and in the proper order, for 
t five minutes, and have the 
rest pretty well in mind. I find by ex- 


that if you can get en rapport ' 


with your audience in the first five 
miuutes, and have your stakes well 
set, you are pretty safe for the rest of 
the time. 


The next in his impress on me was 
Professor Fraser, “Johnny” Fraser we 
called him when he was not around— 
a Scotchman. I think he was an old 
bachelor, altho I do not really know. 
He was a man of rather small stature, 
and a most excellent humor. He was 
professor of mathematics and astron- 
omy. As a drill-master he was no- 
where, but was a magnificent teacher 
for about fifteen or twenty of the best 
mathematicians of the class. The rest 
of us could follow him only at a dis- 
tance. Unlike any other teacher of 
mathematics I ever saw, he did nearly 
all the work on the blackboard him- 
self. I can see him now, with a coat 
of some light material, like as not out 
at the felloes or torn at the shoulders, 
standing before the class, discussing 
and expounding a proposition; and, if 
the least occasion offered, drifting off 
into poetry, philosophy or the mean- 
ing of life, until we stood spellbound. 
He was magnificent in repartee, and 
if any of the boys wanted to turn a 
joke on the professor, they were not 
likely to try it a second time. He was 
a wonderful student in the line of po- 
etry, philosophy, metaphysics, the en- 
tire range of thought. In astronomy, 
he had a theory that the heat of_the 
sun was kept up by the constant drop- 
ping into it of small planetary bodies: 
“Throwing rocks at the sun to keep it 
warm,” as one of the boys put it. He 
was nou sure but that there was some 
bit of real science back of the super- 
stition about the control of the moon 
over the weather. 

He liked to have the boys come to 
his room, to talk with them about their 
aims and future life work, tell them 
the real meaning of the plays of 
Shakespeare. The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, as I remember it, was descrip- 
tive of the vagueness and elusiveness 
of life. In fact, I think he believed 
there was a definite, precise idea un- 
derneath each play, which must first 
be understood thru a thoro study of 
the play itself, until we get the fun- 
damental aim and idea of the author; 
and then the play must be 
studied 
how each particular passage 
tion illustrates the 
play. 

He was very fond of talking to the 
boys. I remember one Sabbath in the 
spring, when one of the boys and I 
were taking a walk, and standing on 
the bridge over Chartier’s creek. The 
insects were beginning to crawl 
from between the boards; and the pro- 
fessor evidently knew what most of us 
knew, that the young man with me 
was rather “soft” on a certain young 
lady. Pointing to the insects, he said: 
“So, Mr. Jones, creep out young de- 
sires.” Once he read one of Spur- 
geon’s sermons (The Great Reservoir), 
to indicate the methods by which nat- 
ural objects could be used in marshal- 
ing and enforcing religious truth. I 
also remember another from a great 
Sectch preacher of that date, John 
Caird. 

I shall never forget our last recita- 
tion. It was an eloquent appeal to the 
highest and best in us, if we would 
get the full meaning of life; and he 
evidently was showing us the best in 
himself, as, in fact, he always did. 
The bell rang for closing, but he talked 
a couple of minutes longer, and when 
the lesson closed there was a suspi- 
cious moisture in the eyes of all the 
students, and tears in some of them. 
When the door opened, there stood a 
howling mob of fifty or sixty juniors, 
and, as we passed out, they said: “Boo, 
hoo! Big seniors crying!” It is a 
wonder that we did not knock the 
whole class downstairs; but we paid 


and sec- 
meaning of the 


further | 
for the purpose of showing | 





out | 





no attention, and passed down the 
stairs with fitting senior dignity. 

Professor Fraser did not benefit 
two-thirds of us very much in the line 
of mathematics; but in pointing out 
the possibilities of life, the methods of 
right living, and in presenting to us a 
noble ideal of Christian character, he 
taught us something far more valu- 
able than higher mathematics. 


Our professor in Latin was Aaron 
Williams, a Presbyterian preacher. 
“Squills,” we called him, tho why I 
never knew. He had the orthodox 
Presbyterian ministerial face, with 
“mutton-chop” whiskers, chin unduly 
sharp, wore glasses; and in some way 
could detect any nervousness on the 
part of any student, which he evi- 
dently regarded as an indication that 
the student was not prepared, and at 
once called on him. He was a regular 
Gradgrind, a drill-master per se, and 
every sentence must be translated with 
absolute accuracy. The construction 
must be brought out fully, and the ac- 
cent and pronunciation must be per- 
fect. That was his standard. Few of 
us came up to it; but it was a grand 
thing to have the ideal before us ev- 
ery lesson. The students respected 
him highly, but did not love him. He 
was not a lovable: man, like “Johnny” 
Fraser or even Doctor Alden. 

Our professor in natural science was 
a Scotch-Irishman named Jones, who 
had a great deal of dry humor. I do 
not remember whether he was mar- 
ried or not. Unlike Professor Wil- 
liams, he called the students as their 
names appeared on the roll. It was 
but a short time before he found out 
the names of the good students, and, 
evidently unconscious to himself, he 
called their names with a falling ac- 
cent, and paused as tho he expected 
something from them, and little from 
the others whom he passed over so 
lightly. This was somewhat annoying. 
For instance, in our class he would 
read until he came to Cowan, and then 
he would go on down to Guy, from Guy 
to Moderwell, and so on to the end off 
the list. This had been his practicé 
with all of his previous classes. In the 
second class before ours there was a 
student named Brack Downs, a man 
whose face, as Sidney Smith used to 
say, was a “breach of the peace.” He 
spoke with an inimitable drawl and a 
drollness of manner that set everybody 
to laughing. The professor was asking 
the class to give him some examples 
of the use of emery powder. After he 
had passed Downs and dropped his 
voice at some favorite student, Downs, 
with his peculiar drollery of voice and 
manner, said: 

“Professor!” 

“What is it, Mr. Downs?” 

Of course the class knew what was 
coming, and all stamped, raising all 
the dust there was on the uncarpeted 
floor. Downs gave another twist or 
two in his chair, and said: 

“T had thought of answering that 
question,” at which there was more 
stamping, more dust and more laugh- 
ter. 

“Well, Mr. Downs, give us some ex- 


amples.” 
Then, after waiting the proper time, 
and making his usual grimaces, Downs 


replied: 

“Well, professor, there might be a 
great many examples given.” 

More fun at the professor’s expense. 
He then became impatient, and said: 

“Well, Mr. Downs, give us some of 
them.” 





The professor took it very good.. 
naturedly, but we did not get a holi- 
day. 

I must not forget Professor Smith 
dear old “Uncle Billy,” professor of 
Greek. He was an old man, and 
whether his name was Schmidt or 
Smith, whether he was Pennsylvania 
Dutch or Scotch or Irish or just plain 
American, I never learned. He had a 
very peculiar accent; but whether he 
got it from the Pennsylvania Dutch or 
from the study of German, or the Eng. 
lish of some of Dickens’ characters, 
none of us ever knew. He was a man 
of wonderful kindness of heart and 
sympathy for the boys; but he made 
the lesson so easy for us that we real- 
ly did not have much respect for hig 
teaching. A student would need to be 
very conscientious to study his Greek 
very closely when reciting to Professor 
Smith. ‘ 

He called on us to translate in or- 
der; and, as there were fifty-seven 
of us, we translated only three or four 
times in the term, and always knew 
when our turn was coming. We parsed 
around in order, and naturally only a 
few words during a lesson. I was pret- 
ty well up in Greek, having, I believe, 
the highest standing in the class. One 
of the other studénts, Loge Sample, 
who afterwards devoted his whole life 
and fortune to preaching the gospel 
in places where its sound had never 
been heard, in the mines and in the 
camps of the Rocky mountains, and 
among the mountaineers in Tennes- 
see, sat next to me. He had an ex- 
ceedingly red face, fiery red hair, and 
whiskers and a mustache a shade red- 
der than his hair. He knew nothing 
about Greek, and I generally helped 
him thru when he had to translate or 
parse; but one day I was buby with 
something else when the _ professor 
said: 

“Mr. Sample, you may parse ‘tupto’.” 

The verb “tupto,” meaning to strike, 
is used in conjugating Greek in the 
same manner as “to love” is in Eng- 
lish. Sample looked at the word fora 
moment, bit his mustache, as was his 
habit when perplexed, and said: 

“Well, it’s a noun.” 

Uncle Billy answered: 
rather, it’s a verb!” 

He was so easy with the boys that 
the phrase, “Vell, yes, or rather,” was 
in the most common kind of use. 

We took a good many liberties with 
the dear old man, but one day we took 
one too many. <A paper was passed 
around the class, agreeing that when 
“Cratty” Moderwell dropped his book 
on the floor, the whole class was to 
rise as if the bell had rung, and it was 
time for dismissal. We all rose and 
marched toward the door; but were 
appalled when Uncle Billy turned on 
us a look of utter amazement, aston- 
ishment and grief. It was a habit with 
him to say: “Gentlemen, I have been 
teaching here thirty-five years, and 
never before had such disorder.” But 
this day he said: “Gentlemen, I have 
been teaching here thirty-six years, 
and I never saw anything like this be- 
fore.” 

We slunk back to our seats like 
whipped pups, but had a more profound 
respect for the good old man than we 
had ever entertained for him before; 
for we realized how deeply he was 
hurt. He was undoubtedly a fine 
scholar, but a poor disciplinarian, and 


“Vell, yes, or 


| had been retained many years after 


Then, with an@gther twist in his chair | 


and with his peculiar drawl, Downs an- 
swered: 

“IT don’t think of any just now.” 

I never appreciated this until I had 
Downs make an address to my own 
students, two years after. 

“Quam Proxime,” as we called him, 
tho I do not know how the name orig- 
inated, was a really first-class teacher, 
with a great deal. of dry humor, and 
the boys were very fond of him. Dur- 
ing my junior or senior year (I forget 
which), two murders were committed, 
and in each case the murderer was 
named Jones, one being a woman. 
Both were to be executed on the same 
day, one at McKeesport, on the east, 
and the other at Washington, on the 
west of us. The boys got together and 
drew up a petition for a holiday on the 
Friday on which the executions were 
to take place. Professor Jones read it 
carefully, and said: 

“Why do you ask a holiday tomor- 
row?” 

The leader answered: “To show 
our respect and sympathy for the 
Jones family.” 





his usefulness as a teacher had disap- 
peared; but, none the Jess, we were all 
better for an acquaintance with the 
good, kind old man. 

I hope when you go to college, you 
will have the opportunity of getting in 
as close touch with the really big men 
of your school as we did at Jefferson. 
For, after all, much of the education 
of life comes from getting in touch 
with men who are doing things worth 
while and have grown great in the 
doing of them. 

(To be continued) 


Rural Mail Boxes 


A South Dakota subscriber asks for 
information as to the location of @ 
rural mail box on the highway. 

We referred this inquiry to the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, 
who advises us that each box must be 
erected by the side of the road trav- 
eled by the rural carrier, and in such 
a position as to be easily accessible 
for the delivery and collection of mail 
by the carrier, without requiring him 
to dismount from his vehicle or drive 
off his route, or cross ditches or other 





| obstructions, 
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FARMERS EVERYWHERE PREFER 


CASE THRESHING RIGS 


Case steam engines for years have been acknowl- 
edged the simplest, the most powerful and 
economical in the steam class. 


Year by year Case has set the pace in improve- 
ments. Case steam engines have no equal for 
pulling capacity, ease of operation and all-’round 
efficiency. They meet the boiler laws of all states 
and Canadian provinces. 


Thousands of farmers all over the world prefe1 
Case engines to all others. These users are our 
best salesmen. The reputation of Case engines 
has passed from farm to farm and from generation 
to generation until today Case steam engines are 
the standard by which all others are judged. 

They come in nine sizes—18, 30, 40, 50, 60, 65, 
75, 80 and 110 h. p., a size for every farm or need. 

Write today for our complete Case catalog. It 
is an album of information that no farmer should 


be without. It is most beau- 
tifully printed, with many in- 


most ~ 


want their crop threshed with Case machinery. 
Many predict the complete dominance of Case 
threshers. This great demand is the result of only 
one thing—Case threshers are the vzehé threshers. 
Case principles of construction and Case perform. 
ance have never been equaled. 


Here are a few reasons why Case sells more 
threshing outfits than any three other concerns: 

1. Case threshers get all the grain there is in the crop, 
and—deliver it clean in the sack. 

2. They are all-steel; fire, wind and water proof. No 
warping or rotting of main frame. 

3. They are easy to operate—fewest belts—least 
amount of power needed. Lubricate them while 
running. 

4. The cylinders are big and strong enough to handle 
damp and long straw. Weed-filled, moldy or stack- 
burnt bundles don’t matter. The grain is always 
well cleaned and brings top prices. 

Absence of interior cranks, forks, pitmans, hang- 
ers, aprons or other revolving parts back of our 
concaved beater next to cyline 
der. Therefore nothing to 


wm 
. 


teresting scenes and repro- 
ductions in colors. It costs 
you merely the price of a 
postal card. Write today for 
this free catalog. 
oo 2 & 

Nowadays it is generally 
known that Case steel thresh- 
ers are superior. Most farmers 


CASE BALING PRESSES please the farmer 
most. Baled hay offers the biggest profit. 

Case Baling Presses are built in two sizes— 
14x18 inches and 17x22 inches. ‘They are con- 
structed of the best materials and are unexcelled 
in workmanship. 

The same superiorities of design and material 
that characterize all Case products are equally 
noticeable in Case balers. 

Don’t forget that Case Ensilage Cutters are best 
for silo filling. We offer three sizes, all mounted. 


wrap or wind with straw or 
twine. Zhey thresh from morn 
till night for weeks, months 
and years without delay. 


These superiorities have 
given Case threshers the lead 
they hold today. Study them 
carefully before you buy. 
Write for our catalog giving 
detailed information. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, Inc., 314 Erie Street, Racine, Wis. 
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WALLACES 


"BUSHEL FOR BUSHEL 


By PETER McARTHUR 


of 
pioneer 


This is the absolutely true story 


Neil McAlpine, Fingal, the 
patriot who saved the Talbot, 
settlement when it was threatened by 

mine. It was my privilege to hear 

told by Neil McAlpine’s grandson, 
my friend, Dr. Hugh A. McCallum, of 
London. It was told in a pioneer house 
such as Neil McAlpine knew, and I 
only wish that I could tell it today so 
that it would thrill you as it thrilled 
me. My version is only an echo of 
that splendid telling, but I am giving 
it beeause of the hope of humanity lies 
in such men as Neil McAlpine. Surely 
wé have farmers and financiers of his 
stature who will not hesitate to act in 
the present crisis. Behind the red hor- 
ror of war stalks the grim specter of 
famine. Only greatness of soul can 
avert a world tragedy. 


of 


Canada, 





Neil McAlpine was one of the early 
settlers in the neighborhood of Fingal. 
Being a man of means,. he farmed 
somewhat extensively for those days, 
and when market prices did not suit 
him, he was in a position to hold his 
product until another season. One 
year the frost killed all the spring 
wheat in the Talbot settlement. Neil 
McAlpine had three thousand bushels 
stored im his granaries. At first, he 
exulted in the prospect of selling his 
wheat profitably; but one day, when 
he was in St. Thomas, he suddenly saw 
matters in a new light. Word was 
brought to him that the local miller 
wished to see him. When McAlpine 
went to the mill, the miller said: 

“You have some wheat, haven't 
you?” 

“I have three 

The miller then made 


thousand bushels.” 
him an offer 


;Which startled him. 


a 


. 


“Why,” he exclaimed, “that is more 
than you can get for it after it has 
been ground into flour. What are you 
going to do with this wheat?” 

“I am going to sell it for seed grain 
to the settlers.” 

It dawned on Neil McAlpine what 
that would mean, and as he told about 
it.afterwards, he said that a cold sweat 
broke out on him. His grain might be 
used to extort blood-money from the 
struggling settlers who were threat- 


ened by the menace of famine. His 
mind.was made up at once. He re- 
fused the offer of the miller.. He hur- 


ried home and developed his plan. The 
next day being the Sabbath, and he 
being an elder in the kirk, he dressed 
and went to the church early. Stand- 
ing beside the gate, he whispered to 
each pioneer as he passed thru: 

“You can get seed grain at my place 
—bushel for bushel. For each bushel 
you take at seed time, you will bring 
me back a bushel after harvest.” 

He made this offer to every member 
of the Presbyterian Church. When he 
went home after the service, he re- 
mmbered that he had made his offer 
only to the Presbyterians’ In the set- 
tlement there were many people be- 
longing to other churches, so he put 
his sons on horseback and sent them 
to the others—to the Baptists, the 
Anglicans, the Roman Catholics and 
the Methodists. At the evening service 
a young man stood by the gate of each 
church, and whispered to the worship- 
ers as they entered: 

“You can get seed grain from my 
father—bushel for bushel. For each 
bushel you take now, you will bring 
back a bushel after harvest.” 

On Monday morning, the settlers 
thronged to Neil McAlpine’s. The boys 
were in the granary measuring out the 
wheat and filling the bags, and as 
each settler, with his precious store 
of seed grain came past the house, 
Neil McAlpine (he was called Captain 
es) would hold up his cane and 
ask: 

“How many bushels?” 

When he was told the amount, he 
would add: 

“Remember now, bushel for bushel! 
For every bushel you are taking, you 
are to bring me back a bushel after 
harvest.” 

For three days the procession 
passed Neil McAlpine’s door to the 
granary and back again, until all the 
grain was distributed, and every fam- 
ily in the settlement had seed wheat. 
This great-souled act accomplished the 
‘good man’s purpose, and to this day 
there are old people in the neighbor- 





hood of Fingal who date pioneer events 
by saying: 

“It happened so many years before 
(or after) Neil McAlpine saved the 
settlement.” 

Some years ago, Dr. 
was called to Sheddon, 
Talbot settlement, on a consultation. 
When returning home, he was walk- 
ing up and down_on the railway plat- 
form, waiting for a train, when he no- 
ticed a little old man keeping step 
with him and<looking up at him curi- 
ously. The big doctor stopped and 
asked kindly: 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” 

The little old man shook his head, 
then exclaimed, in a brogue which I 
shall not attempt to reproduce: 

“If I didn’t know that he was dead, 
I would think that you were Captain 
Storms.” 

“You mean Neil McAlpine,” replied 
the doctor. “Well, I am his grandson, 
and they say that I resemble him.” 

“You are a dead match for him.” 

It then occurred to the doctor that 
he had a chance to hear the story of 
how Neil McAlpine saved the ‘settle- 
ment, by one who was alive at the 
time, so he asked: 

“Do you remember the time when 
Neil McAlpine saved the settlement?” 

“T do that.” 

“Come and sit 
about it.” 

The old man then told how his fath- 
er had come from Ireland with a large 
family of, young children, and took a 
farm in the wilderness. The first year 
he was only able to clear a small piece 
of land, in which he planted turnips, 
and all the following winter the fam- 
ily had nothing to eat but turnips. The 
old man who was telling the story was 
a young boy at the time, and he re- 
membered well how his father got the 
seed grain from Neil McAlpine. When 
he got home with it, he also had a bag 
of flour that Neil McAlpine had given 
him, so that his children might have 
bread. He also had a jug of butter- 
milk that Neil McAlpine’s wife had 
given him, so that they might make 
scones, and a jug of molasses for the 
children to eat with the scones. The 
old man told how his mother baked at 
once, and he added: 

“T ate so much that I was so sick at 
four o’clock in the morning that they 
gave me a dose of castor oil. Oh, I will 
never forget the time when Neil Mc- 
Alpine saved the settlement!” 

He also went on to tell that on the 
next day the priest came to their little 
house in the wilderness. His mother 
was a proud woman when she was able 
to place before him the wheaten bread. 
When the priest saw it, he exclaimed: 

“Woman, woman, where did you get 
the wheaten bread?” 

She told him how Neil McAlpine had 
given them the seed grain and the 
flour. As the priest seated himself at 
the table, he crossed himself and said, 
reverently: 

“God bless that old 
McAlpine.” 

This remark struck Doctor 
lum, and he said to the man: 

“You were Catholics, were you not?” 

“We were.” 

“But Neil McAlpine was a Presby- 
terian?” 

Drawing himself up to his full height 
the little old man exclaimed: 

“On Sundays he was a Presbyferian, 
but on week-days he was a neighbor.” 

Men with the soul of Neil McAlpine 
can do today as great a work as he did 
for the Talbot settlement. Let them 
see to it that any man who can use 
grain has a full supply, even tho it has 
to be given on the “bushel for bushel” 
plan. That will do more to increase 
production than anything that can be 
done by the cities or by the govern- 
ment, tho they, too, can help. 


Hugh McCallum 
a village in the 


down and tell me 


heretic, Neil 


McCal- 


Venison From Alaska 


Back in 1892, the federal govern- 
ment began to encourage reindeer 
breeding in Alaska, and imported a 
herd of reindeer from Siberia. Impor- 
tations were kept up for the next ten 
years, about 100 being brought in each 
year. These deer have multiplied, and 
now it is said thar there are over 
79.000 of them on the plains and in 
the valleys of Alaska. Of this number, 
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Give Your Hogs a Chance 


There is only one way to raise healthy, profitable 
hogs — You must protect them against disease. 


It’s a waste of time and money to keep on dipping your hogs if 
your hog pens and hog lot are headquarters for disease and lice. 


Concrete Floors Increase Profits 


Concrete hog houses, concrete feeding floors and concrete hog 
wallows mean healthy, money-making hogs. Concrete is easy to 
clean and to keep clean. Rats, mice and lice can’t make their 
homes in it. Feed is not wasted by being tramped into the mud. 


The materials for concrete are easily and cheaply obtained. You 
can get the portland cement from your dealer. You can probably 
find the sand and pebbles on your farm or nearby. 
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Concrete for farm uses is the same material as that used for con- 
crete roads, bridges, dams, foundations and important engineering 
works where strength, permanence and economy are desired. 


Write for a copy of Bulletin No. 137. It will tell 


BUR 
Union Trust Dailding 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE i 


TTT 


you how to build floors for hog houses and barns, = 

feeding floors and concrete walks. It is free. = 

= 

PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION = 

= 

Offices at = 

INDIANAPOLIS = 

ATLANT. Merchants Bank Building PITTSBURGH = 
Hurt Pailding KANSAS CITY Farmers Bank Building = 
CHICAGO Rialto Building Sener LAKE CITY = 
111 West Washington Street MILWAUKEE earns Buildings = 
DALLAS First aaa Bank Building SAN FRANCISC = 
Genthwcstern Life Building NEW YORK Rialto Balding = 
DEN 101 Park Svenge SEATTLE = 
fast nes Building PARKERS Northern Bank & Trust Bldg. = 
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The Cost of Bad Air 
and Poor Light 


Your animals may be pure bred, the best 
money can buy, the food ration right, other 
appointments correct. You lose a few pigs 
from each litter—your cows and horses are 
occasionally ‘‘off feed’’—sick now and then 
—some die. The cause is likely to be the 
need of pure air and sunlight. 

“Tip Top’’ Ventilators and ‘‘Tip Top’’ 
More Sun (hog house) Windows keep such 
losses at the minimum. They pay a big 
return on the investment. 

Send now for information regarding them. 


Anderson Mfg. Co., Des Moines, lowa 


Made Rack at a Home Made Price” 


Bolted together 
instead of 
nailed. 

Write for 
circulars and 
prices. 


417 Main St, CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


Onl ly $2 Down 
— Buys the New ra ‘ 
$24 


fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 
eaves in brings Free cat- 


easy qoanine. close skim- £¥ 
ming, durable. Punrentee’ 
uarts 
. folder and and "d *direct-from-factory’’ offer. J 
the manufacturer and save money, 

















“A Factory 


Built from 
best grades of 
material. 
Painted with 
pure oil 
paint. 


BURNHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


some 46,000 are owned by the natives. 
The government is in a general way 
supervising the killing of the deer, re- 
stricting the number which may be 
killed in any one year, and is training 
the Indians to take care of them, how 
to judge them, and how to train them 
for sled work. It is expected that un- 
der the system now being followed, 
the number of deer will steadily in- 
crease, and Secretary of the Interior 
Lane was quoted recently as saying 
that after a time he expects to see 
venison from Alaska not at all un- 
common on the tables of America. 
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alifetime. Skims 95 
hour. M: 


Buy from 
ALBAUGH DOVER | co, “1 





2163 Marshalt HICAGO 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Farm Power 


FW. HEN an engine is bought 
for the farm it has nothing 
to do but work. Too many 
makers forget this and sell you 
an engine that would be more at 
home driving a pleasure car, 


Nichols & Shepard don’t forget 
what a farm engine is for—just 
work, For steam they build from 
13-40 to 25-85 h. p., in five sizes 
and fifteen variations burning 
wood,coalorstraw. For Oil-Gas 
from 25-50 to 35-70 h. full 
power on kerosene, Al in the | 


Red River 
Special Line 


Either kind will buekle down and 
work—not snort aroundand swell 
the expense account. Use your 
automobile when you want to 
burn up power for fun, but buy 
an engine that has no nonsense 
about it when it goes to work. 


The final test on a farm engine is 
to hook it to a grain separator, 
That will require steady and reli- | 
able power to do ik ying work. 
Send to the Nichols & Shepard 
branch house that is nearest to 
you for a little A omer that shows 
your own neighbors’ letters on 
the farm power question. Any 
one of them will give you a money- 
saving tip. The handsome general cat- 
alog of the Red River Special Line will 
come with the paper if you ask for it. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


in Continuous Business Since 18648 
uildera Exdusively of Red River §; ial 
Treshers, W ind Stackers, Feeders 
action Engines and Oll-Gas ieters 


ee ee 
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Battle Creek Michigan 
ea 


EE: ol 


My Copyrighted Book “How to Judge Engines” 
ig how high-grade semi-steel engines 
are made, advantages over cast iron, how 
common coal oilina WITTEreduces power 
cost 65 per cent. Wri e 

ae and get my “How 
—= -to-Make-Money”’ 
folder, and latest a 
WwiT TE Engine 
prices. Ed.H. Witte" 


WITTE ENGINE "WORKS 


15237 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, M 
1 532 Empire Bidg., Pit tsburgh,. Pa. 


SELF- OILING WINDMILL 


With INCLO mtg hs 
Keeping OUT OUST ‘a AIN © Keeping IN_OIL 


NY & Constantly Flooding 
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OI SUPPLY & 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR any i 
DOUBLE GEARS = Each omyieg Half = toad 
ete feature d in ill int 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks’ 
Water Supply Goods = Steel Frame Saws 
Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 121 Sr.. Cnicaco 


MEYER 


cuP ELEVATOR 


6000 pounds breaking strain, 
No short turns. Main driv- 





















ser N YOUR CRIB BEFORE’ You PAY 


Large Catalog —— 7 styles, also C; 
which save you money, free. Write for . Ba mm 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. BOX 269 MORTON, ILL. 










HELPER MIXERS 
make CEMENT WORKE4sY 


Just the machine for 
putting in sidewalks, 
curb, foundations, barn 
floors, etc, Built 
strong, mixes perfect- 
ly, and lasts years. 
Run by hand or power. 
Sold on trial. Write 
for free literature and 
prices, 


308 C . t Ave. 
SUPERIOR MFG. CO., “Waterteo lowe 








esos mention this paper when writing. 





Timothy Seed Prices 


A South Dakota correspondent 
writes: 

“What is timothy seed used for oth- 
er than seeding purposes?’ If the war 
is over before fall, what effect do you 
think it will have on the price of tim- 
othy?” 

We know of no other use for timothy 
than for seeding purposes. So far as 
we have noticed, the war has not par- 
ticularly strengthened timothy seed 
prices. During the past eight or nine 
months, timothy seed has been selling 
at almost exactly the same rate as 
during the latter part of 1913 and the 
early part of 1914, just before the war 
broke out. During the latter part of 
1911 and early in 1912, it was. selling 
for two or three times as much as it is 
at present. Back in 1901 and 1902, tim- 
othy seed was higher than it is today. 
There is no reason to think that the 
war has seriously advanced the price 
of timothy seed, altho there has been 
some inflation in values because of the 


»- depreciation of the dollar, due to our 


vast gold imports. 

The price of timothy seed this com- 
ing fall and winter depends more on 
the weather we have during May, June 
and July than upon any other factor. 
Peace might possibly cause a slight 
sympathetic drop in timothy seed 
prices, but the determining factor is 
the weather. If we have very hot, dry 
weather during June, timothy seed 
might possibly reach the price of $20 
per cwt. by the early spring of 1918, 
whereas, if we have exceptionally fa- 
vorable weather, it would not be alto- 
gether surprising to see it sell as low 
as $4 per cwt. in Chicago. 





Bees Are Easily Moved 


Farmers who have bees to move will 
find the following suggestions, from 
Bulletin No. 138, Missouri College of 
Agriculture, to be helpful: 

In moving bees, close the entrance 
with screen wire before daylight, when 
all bees will be inside. Take a strip 
of screen wire three inches wide and 
two inches longer than the bee en- 
trance, bend over the ends so that it 
is exactly the length of the entrance, 
then bend the strip lengthwise into a 
V-shape, and push it tightly into the 
entrance. This closes the entrance, 
and serves for ventilation. Be sure 
that there are no other openings left. 
Run a baled hay wire lengthwise 
around the hive, drawing and twisting 
it up gently. Run another crosswise in 
the same way. Have a wagon close at 
hand, with plenty of hay, straw or 
small brush, to relieve the jar. Set 
the hives crossways, far enough apart 
to crowd a partly filled sack of straw, 
leaves or brush between them and the 
sides of the wagon bed. 

When all is carefully done, hitch the 
team to the wagon and drive to where 
the bees are to be placed. Unhitch be- 
fore doing anything else. Then set all 
the hives in the permanent place, as 
nearly a rod apart as convenient. Take 
off the baled hay wires. Place a wisp 
of loose hay, straw, grass or fine brush 
close up in front of the entrance, and 
open the entrance about two inches at 
first. The trash in front of the en- 
trance causes every bee to take notice 
and mark the new location. If the en- 
trance were thrown wide open, the 
bees would come out too fast, and 
would soon find themselves lost in 
mid-air; and, if not too far removed 
from the original place, would go back 
and find themselves homeless. Move 
bees in the cool of the day. Either a 
single queen or a carload of stands 
can be transported with safety and 
ease. 





Disking for Corn Instead of 
Plowing 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you think that ground which is 
free from trash would be as good for 
corn if it was cut both ways with a 
disk instead of being plowed?” 

Once in a long while, on a light type 
of soil, it might he all right to plant 
corn without plowing. There have been 
very few experiments carried on along 
this .line, but indications are strong 
that ordinarily it pays big to plow. In 
fact, corn seems to appreciate plowing 
better than most other crops. Never- 


theless, one of our readers wrote us a 
year or two ago that he secured splen- 
did results with corn merely by disk- 
ing the land into condition without 
plowing. 





A Ball sii Cultivator 


HE International No. 4 pivot axle culti- 
vator is equipped with ball bearing axle 
pivots. 


The entire weight of the cultivator rests 
on twenty half-inch hardened steel balls enclosed 
in two dustproof ball races, 

The gang movement is parallel, which means that every 
shovel cuts its full depth regardless of the position of the 
gang. By means of the pivot axle construction in connection 
with the parallel gang movement, you can quickly dodge 
back and forth among crooked rows and do a clean job of 
cultivating even where the corn has been carelessly planted, 

The International No. 4 is especially good on hill sides. By 
means of the pivot axle, it is no effort to hold the wheels to 
take the ground uphill, thus maintaining a straight line of 

cultivation the same as on the level. 

There are many valuable features on the International No. 4 
such as steel pole and neckyoke, center lever, depth control, 
and extra strong wheels oiled by hard oilers. Our interesting 
catalogue shows all these points. It also contains illustra- 
tions and description of each of the other International culti- 
vators that make up the International line. Send for this 
booklet today, 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO ah aed USA 
Osborne Plano @ 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee 




















fea bi ll Your F N 
faeura install Your Furnace Now 
El ne Every person expecting to install a heating plant this year 
should order at once. 

Owing to the difficulty in securing material and in transpor- 
tation, it may be very difficult to secure a furnace late in the 
season. We bought a large stock of material last season, and 
we are prepared to furnish one of the very best heating plants at 
a lower price than can be made at the present price of material, 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


195 West 8th Street, WATERLOO, IOWA 




















New War Atlas Ready 


RIGHT UP TO DATE 
Published by a World Famous Map Maker 








Sixteen pages of large maps, each 11x14 inches, show all the warring 
countries on large scale, towns, railroads, commerce routes, forts, prohibited 
zones, cable lines, etc., etc., together with special data showing a comparison 
of the area and population of all the nations, and a chronology of all the main 
events of the war rons the beginning down to April, 1917; 


Gives full and complete text of President Wilson’s famous 
address to Congress calling for action, April 2, 1917. 

Every American citizen will want to preserve this message of the Presi- 
dent—unquestionably the most important public document of a generation. 


You need every day just such an Atlas, when reading the war news, in 
order to keep in touch with the movements of the armies and warships. One 
cannot intulligentty keep posted without a good map. Don’t confuse this big 
Atlas with the cheap so-called war maps that are simply a hanger map of 
Kurope. This isan ATLAS and shows each individual country on a separate 
map—British Isles, Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Balkan States, 
Italy, Holland and Belgium, Continental Europe, Asia, North America, and 
a world map. 


This Atlas and Wallaces’ Farmer 1 year, new or renewal, both $1.15 


You can order the Atlas to one address and the paper 
to another if desired. 


The Atlas given as a reward to anyone sending two trial sub- 
scribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at the special trial rate of 
50c each to January 11,1918 . . . . © + « 


Select Your Offer and Send Today 
ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO 


WALLACES’ FARMER, DES MOINES’ IOWA 


$1.00 
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The Army’s Requirements in 
Horses and Mules 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The passage of the selective draft 
measure by congress makes certain 
the immediate preparation and equip- 
ment of an army of at least a million 
men in 1917. All preparations are be- 
ing made for a war that will last three 
years, for, regardiess of what civilians 
may think, army officials do not ex- 
pect an early ending of the war into 
which the United States has been 
drawn. 9 

The requirements of cavalry, infan- 
try and artillery regiments in horses 
and mules are set forth in a letter just 
received by the writer from the War 
Department, Washington, D. C., to be 
as follows: 

Cavalry Regiment—1,541 horses, 152 
draft inules, 29 pack mules, 6 riding 
mules. 

Infantry Reecimert—C9 ridirg horses, 
112 draft mules, 25 pack mules, 6 rid- 
ing mules. 

Artillery Regiment—1,097 horses, 88 
draft muies, 4 riding mules. 

These are minimum requirements, 
and do not take into account transpor- 
tation trains required to forward sup- 
plies from terminal points to field 
bases. In other words, the number of 
animals specified above refers only to 
those actually needed with the troops. 

The war strength of a regiment of 
infantry is approximately 1,500 men; 
of a regiment of cavalry approximate- 
ly 1,300 men; of a regiment of artil- 
lery, consisting of six batteries of four 
guns ech, approximately 1,146 men. 
While definite information as to the 
proportion of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery to be included in the new 
army is not forthcoming, 
ly understood among army officials 
that an artillery battery of four guns 
will be allowed for each 1,000 of in- 
fantry. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the first million men placed un- 
der arms by the United States will 
be composed of f00 regiments of in- 
fantry, totaling 750,000 men; 125 regi- 
ments of artillery. totaling 143,250 men, 
and 100 regiments of cavalry, totaling 
130,000 men, making a grand total of 
a littie over 1,000 000 men. The pro- 
portion of artillery certainly will not 
be less, and may be more, as actual 
warfare on European battlefields has 
demonstrated that overwhelming su- 
periority in the artillery branch of the 
service is essential to efficient opera- 
tion by the infantry. 

It may be argued that there is no 
probability that the United States will 
prepare 100 regiments of cavalry, but 
in view of the danger from the Mexi- 
can situation, it appears to be the be- 
lief of well-informed army officers that 
at least that many cavalry regiments 
will be provided for in this year’s mo- 
bilization. 

To equip 500, regiments of infantry 
will require 34,500 riding horses, 56,000 
draft mules, 12,500 pack mules, and 
3,000 riding mules. One hundred and 
twenty-five regiments of artillery will 
require 137,025 horses, 10,000 draft 
mules, and 500 riding mules. The 
equipment of 100 regiments of cavalry 
will necessitate 154,100 horses, 15,200 
draft mules, 2,900 pack mules, and 600 
riding mules. The total number, there- 
fore, required for the equipment of 
500 regiments of infantry, 125 regi- 
ments of artillery, and 100 regiments 
of cavalry, will amount to 325,625 
horses and 100,700 mules. 

The army has at present only 70,000 
head of horses and mules. This means 
that approximately 350,000 head of 
horses and mules must be bought with- 
in the next six months. No informa- 
tion has yet been received from the 
army authorities in regard to how the 
purchase of these horses and mules 
will be made. In the judgment of ex- 
perienced horsemen, however, the pur- 
chase of so large a number of horses 
and mules within the limited time 
available can best be accomplished by 
setting a definite price to be paid by 
“the army for the different animals that 
will pass inspection for their respec- 
tive classes, and by establishing ten or 


‘fifteen inspection points where horses 


and mules may be tendered for in- 
This will permit dealers, 
large or small, or even farmers, to 
@onsign their horses directly to in- 
Spection points, with definite informa- 
tion in regard to what they will ob- 
tain,for them if they pass inspection. 





it is general- | 
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There seems to be ro good reason why } 


the preducers of berses shou!d not be 
permitted to sell them directly to the 


WALLACES 
government, if they pass inspection, 
instead of being obliged to sell them 
thru some intervening contractor. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that the army 
officials will decide on some general 
plan. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
allied nations are still in the market, 
and will continue to be. Their need 
for horses and mules is as great as 
for guns and ammunition; indeed, even 
more so, because they can manufacture 
the guns and ammunition in their own 
countries, but their resources in horses 
and mules have already been exhaust- 
ed, and the United States is the only 
source from which they can obtain ad- 
ditional supplies. A total of 853,116 
head of horses and 289,062 head of 
mules have been exported, practically 
all of them for war purposes, during 
the thirty months ending March 1, 
1917. In spite of the shortage of ships. 
40,000 head of horses and mules were 
shipped in January, 1917, and more 
than 27000 head in February, 1917. 

Recent accounts from the _battle- 
front, relating the loss of hundreds of 
pieces of artillery by the Germans in 
recent operations, state that the loss 
of these pieces was due to the lack of 
artillery horses. 

{t is fortunate that the United 
States is well supplied with both 
horses and mules at the present time, 
but it is incumbent upon us, if we are 
to maintain our resources so as to ef- 
fectually back up our armies and 
maintain maximum production on our 
farms, to see that every good mare is 
bred to a first-class stallion this sea- 
son, and that every effort is made to 
save the foals that will be coming 
within the next six weeks. The war 
may yet be decided by the number ‘of 
horses available to the respective bel- 
ligerents, for on the far-flung battle- 
lines and in the reserve made up of 
our farm forces, the horse is the most 
important single factor aside from 
man. 

WAYNE DINSMORE. 

Secretary of the Percheron Society 
of America. 





Be Fair With the Boys 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I was glad indeed to see what Chas. 
H. Taylor had to say about boys’ feed- 
ing contests, and your comment there- 


on. Hammer it home! 

potato contest last season. I wanted 
the marketable potatoes and the cull 
potatoes weighed and accounted for 
separately, but the orders were to give 
only total weight of all potatoes, large 
and small, that were secured. The 
profit from potato growing was then 
figured by subtracting the cost of the 
seed from the prevailing market price 
for the total weight of the crop. To 
my mind, that is teaching a youngster 
self-deception and humbug. The boys 
were taught to figure poultry profits 
by subtracting the cost of the feed 
from the retail price of eggs for the 
total number of eggs produced, regard- 
less of marketable condition and size. 

I seriously object to this teaching 
of false doctrines and self-deception, 
since it will only result in disappoint- 
ment and perhaps dishonesty. Of 
course, I can explain matters to my 
boy, but how about the thousands of 
boys who have no one to teach them 
sane methods of cost accounting? We 
are paying thousands of dollars to in- 
competents to disrupt and disoreanize 
agriculture, instead of trying to put 
it on a business basis. 

I was also very glad to see last 
week the open letter of the Nebraska 
Live Stock Breeders’ Association. I 
wish our farmers and practical poul- 
trymen had an effective organization 
to do like good work. Some of our 
potato growers and milk producers are 
organized and are doing helpful work, 
but the “specialists” of the state and 
federal governments—not all, but some 
of them-——are pulling off weird stunts. 
If they could do what they tell others 
to do, and could make what they claim, 
would they be working for their pres- 
ent modest salaries, and spending 
most of their time running around 
among politicians in order to hold their 
jobs? 

We have a very good county agent 
here, but he seems heavily handi- 
capped by the system employed, and 
does not talk as freely or as sensibly 
for public consumption as he does pri- 
vately. 

PRINCE T. WOOD. 

Plymouth County, Massachusetts. 
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Poisoning Gophers 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As I noticed in your paper an article 
on trapping gophers, I will give my 
views and past experience in dealing 
with this pest. 

I once bought a farm that was badly 
infested with gophers, but did not lose 
any sleep over that fact. I simply put 
some corn to soak in cold water, and 
when it was well soaked, took some 
stryclinine crystals and poured them 
out. oO) an open newspaper. With the 
little blade of my knife, I lifted up the 
sprout of each grain of corn and in- 
serted a small crystal of strychnine, 
and put the poisoned corn in a can. 
i then armed myself with an end-gate 
rod and a broomstick which I had 
shaved down to about three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter. I then walked 
all over the place, and probed down 
in the gopher runways, and dropped 
two or three grains of corn in each 
place. 

Some time later, I went out to look 
the farm over, and could find no more 
signs of the gophers. It took only a 
few hours to do the work and do it 
to a finish. 

Since then I have cleared different 
fields in the same way, but of course 
am bothered by more coming in from 
adjoining farms, where they depend 
on trapping, which I have found to be 
unsatisfactory. I have had good suc- 
cess with potatoes instead of corn, but 


think the corn is the ‘surest, as the 


gopher likes it better. 

Nothing would suit me better than 
to see the gopher bounty law repealed, 
and a penaity put on all land-owners 
who allow gophers to propagate on 
their lands. As the law now is, we 
will never get rid of the pest, as so 
many men are too careless to trap 
them, and it is next 10 impossible to 
catch them all. The man who will get 
up such a bill as suggested, and carry 
it thru, will be a public benefactor. 

C. F BLACKMAN. 

Marion County, Iowa. 


Remarks: Some prepared gopher 
poisons are advertised in the Farmer. 
We prefer to use these rather than 
strychnine crystals, both because they 
are already prepared, and because 
there is less danger in handling them 
and in having them about the house, 
—lditor. 


Alfalfa in Missouri 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: . 

As I see so many inquiries about 
alfalfa seeding, I will send my expe- 
rience, which may be taken for what 
it may be worth. 

I have been growing alfalfa for thir- 
ty-three years. I always sow it in the 
spring, and never have had a failure, 
altho red clover and alsike have failed 
because of weather conditions. I use 
twelve pounds of alfalfa and two 
pounds of alsike mixed, and sow early 
and with no nurse crop, except winter 
wheat. I have never inoculated, never 
put lime on the land, and have never 
consulted the moon. But I consult the 
soil, and prepare it in the best pos- 
sible condition. I sow clean, non-irri- 
gated seed, and, if the ground and the 
weather are dry, I always finish by 
rolling, which often makes the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 

I have been sowing clover and grass 
seed for seventy years, and last spring 
and this have sown $120 worth each 
year. I have repeatedly gotten a good 
stand with six pounds of red clover and 
three pounds of timothy. A great quan- 
tity of seed is wasted by too thick 
seeding. When it comes to fifteen to 
twenty seeds to the square inch, there 
is a mistake somewhere. Getting the 
soil in good condition is the most im- 
portant item. 

I would not think of farming with- 
out alfalfa, and would not want to farm 
where it would not grow. I advise 
every farmer to grow some alfalfa if 
possible. Begin with a few acres. If 
you have poor success at first, sow 
again on the same ground. 

Like alfalfa, I would not want to 
farm without your paper. With sons 
and sons-in-law, we take six copies in 
our family. J. R. MILNE. 

Holt County, Missouri. 





Information Wanted 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a description or 
plan of a practical hay shed, to store 
about ten or twelve tons of alfalfa un- 
til baling time. I want to make this 
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shed as cheaply as possible. I wish 
to be able to drive in from either end 
and unload by hand. I have plenty of 
white oak saplings for the uprights.” 

Do our readers have any suggestions 
as to what will answer our correspond- 
ent’s purpose most cheaply and effec- 
tively? 


The Season’s Rainfall 





The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1917. One hundred 


110 would 
normal; 0 


represents the normal rainfall; 
mean 10 per cent more than 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to May 1, 1917.) 
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Committee for Seed Situation—A com- 
mittee on seed stocks has been appointed 
by the Seé¢retary of Agriculture, to secure 


full information in regard to the avail- 
able supplies of seeds for staple food 
crops, and to devise methods of meeting 


shortages in particular regions. The com- 
mittee will make an inventory and ascer- 
tain the amount and price of the seeds 
available, and will consider questions re- 
lating to the growing and distribution of 
seed stocks. Among the crops with which 
the committee will work are corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, potatoes, flax, bears, 
peas, soy beans, kafir corn and sorghum, 








There’s no stacker 
to equal the 


Kouns 


All Steel 
Galvanized 


for easy loading, 
stacking or placing 
hay in the barn. 
No other has steel 
teeth. 

|W. KOUNS, Mfr. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


















Are you prepared to fight Aphids, Red 
Bug and other similar pests that are reducing 
apple profits! Biack Leaf 40 (Nicotine Sulphate) is 

eens leading growers. Recommended by Experi- 
ment Stat: 


THESE BOOKLETS WILL HELP YOU 
Just what you need to know to control Aphids—which 
are very destructive in many districts—and other 
sucking insects. Valuabiespray 
chart included. Information 
worth many dollars FREE. 

ite 


Write today. 


































Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 





4.0% Nicotine 
Pedigreed Grimms Alfalfa 





Silver King aud 


Hardy 8. Dak. and Mont. alfalfa. 
Ask for price 


Minnesota 13 seed corn. Field seeds. 





list. DAVIS SEED CO., St. Peter, Minn. 
Samples and circular. Standard 
Free Seed Corn varieties Northern-Iilinois home 


grown, hanger dried, earlv and late, yellow and 
white. W.C, BRYANT, Princeton, Ilnols. 


ALFALFA 





GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 
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Clover Hay Worm 


A Kentucky correspondent writes: 

“J have discovered worms in my clo- 
ver hay. These worms are from one- 
nalf to an inch long, and dark brown 
in color. Are the worms likely to get 
very bad and injure the hay? Will it 
prevent the trouble to haul the hay 
out of this barn and store it elsewhere? 
Is the hay injurious to stock? These 
worms are not so very bad at present, 
put 1 am afraid they will get worse. 
I was thinking of keeping this hay 
over till next winter, and possibly put 
the new hay on top of it in the same 
barn. Do you think this would be ad- 
visable?” 

The clover hay worm is just as our 
correspondent has described it, about 
three-quarters of an inch long, and 
dark brown in color. However, there 
is considerable variation both in the 
jength and the color. Ordinarily, the 
worms require two or three months in 
which to mature, and then change into 
moths, which lay eggs either on the 
hay in the mow or on the growing clo- 
ver plants in the field. The worms 
seem to do their worst work in the 
bottom of the stack, where the hay is 
packed more closely together, and 
there is possibly just a little moisture. 
When there are only a few worms in 
the hay, we would not hesitate to feed 
it to stock. . In fact, we would be in- 
clined to feed the hay to stock so long 
as they will eat it; but after a time 
the hay will become so infested with 
worms and worm droppings that the 
stock will refuse it. There is always 
a slight danger in feeding grain or for- 
age of any sort which has been badly 
damaged by worms. We suggest that 
our correspondent take all of the hay 
out of this barn, and that he burn up 
that part of it in which the worms are 
working, putting the best part of the 
hay back again. We suggest mixing 
salt with the hay at the rate of three 
quarts for each ton, or else a mixture 
of two pounds of pyrethrum powder 
and ten- pounds of flour per ton. If 
possible, it would be a good plan to 
feed out this hay completely before 
putting in new hay. We would look 
on it as very advisable to thoroly 
sweep out the mow before putting in 
new hay. 


Treating Seed Corn With Dip 


Last year, one of our readers wrote, 
claiming that he had been able to pre- 
vent insect and squirrel damage by 
soaking his seed corn for two minutes 


in a solution made by dissolving two 
tablespoonfuls of dip in a gallon of 
water. A number of our readers tried 
this out last year, but we have not 
heard as yet how successful they were, 
and this year we have had several in- 
quiries concerning this matter. We 
will be glad to hear from any of our 
readers who have had experience along 
this line. Personally, we do not have 
a great deal of faith in the plan, but 
it is certainly worth while experiment- 
ing with, as the treatment is not at all 
bothersome. 


Blue Grass Good Pasture 
for Hogs 


One of the best and earliest pasture 
grasses for use in pork production is 
blue grass, as indicated by tests for a 
number of years at the Missouri col- 
lege of agriculture. It can be grown 
on land not adapted to cultivated crops 
—and furnishes feed over a long graz- 
ing period, at a very low cost of pro- 
duction. It produced on an average of 
from $9.66 to $43.36 worth of pork, on 
a basis of 8 cents a pound, with a gen- 
eral average of about $26 worth of 
pork from each acre of blue grass dur- 
ing the five-year period of 1908-1912. 
Its averages would dovbtless have 
been much higher if more grain had 
been fed the first year, when less than 
half as great gains were made as dur- 
ing any later year. With present war- 
time prices, the value of blue grass for 
Pasture is correspondingly increased. 

Most of the hogs used in the tests 
Weighed between 60 and 90 pounds. 
During 1908, poor results were obtained 
because too little grain was fed at the 
beginning, and 5.1° pounds of grain 
Were required for every pound of gain 
Secured, as compared with an average 
of 4.4 pounds during the four follow- 
ing years. In 1909, better results were 
Secured with 2%, pounds of grain per 











HANDLER power is not power on 

paper. It is power on the hills and 
mountain-sides; it is power in the 
mud and sand. 


Four years of skilful and conscien- 
tious manufacturing effort have devel- 
oped and refined the Chandler motor 
to a point approximating perfection. 
Chandler owners long ago named it 
The Marvelous Motor, and now, more 
than ever before, it is the Wonder Six, 
powerful, flexible and enduring. 


On high gear and without apparent 
labor it pulls the hard steep grades 
and winding hill roads where other 
motors shift to second. 

\ Incrowded traffic it responds to every 
demand. 


for speed. 
The Chandler 


Chandler can 


built a special 


No Inflation In 


still be under-priced. 


(ago. There is no inflation in the Chandler price. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 


‘Cars,’’ and name of your nearest Chandler dealer. 





CHANDLER SIX 


Chandler Power IS Power 


On. open roads it answers every call 


What any ae will do every 
0. 


The Chandler Company has never 


The Chandler Company has never 
furnished to any Chandler dealer a 
special gear ratio. 


Every Chandler is a demonstrator. 
Chandler motor features include: 


Solid Cast Aluminum Crank Case 
Extending from Frame to Frame 


Silent Chain Drive for 
Motor Shafts 


High Tension Magneto Ignition 


Chandler Price 


If we asked one hundred or two hundred dollars more, the Chandler would 
Where many makers have added as much as three hundred dollars to their 


selling price within the year just past, the Chandler price is only one hundred 
dollars higher than the sensational low price established more than two years 


Choose The Fact-Six For Your Six 


Write us today for catalog and booklet ‘‘See How The Chandler Checks With High-Priced 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., Dept. ss Cleveland, O. 





$1395 


motor is a fact-motor. 


demonstrating car. 
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MY THREE MACHINES SAVE PRICE OF AN AUTO EACH 

MAKER. My **SURESTAND”’ Alfalfa and Clover Press Drill 

ao cone POUNDS to the acre needed. SAVES ON 
urse Crop. 





CORN 





No more weeds or baked so0!l—absolutely clean corn hills. 
Corn Harrow is the last word in corn tools. I 
catalog, necessary pre-seeding instructions and “Alfalfa and Corp Hints,” worth many dollars. 


have farmed 50 years. 


I needed these tools, but they were not made, 


FIVE YEARS. I AM THE INVENTOR AND 

seeds In CORN FAELD at last cultivation, 

E-HALF SEED and all the (Corn) 
Factory to Farmer. 


My “KLEEN KORN” BLIND PLOWING ATTACHMENT for Corn Planters blind plows the corn as fast as planted. 
My “BEST WET” Light Self-Cleaning “REVOLVING TOOTH” 


Postal brings 
Sherwin, B, Brookings, &. D. 








day for each 100 pounds of live weight, 
but in 1910, still better results were 
secured when, instead of the shelled 
corn fed during the first two years, a 
mixture of six parts of corn meal to 
one part of oil meal was fed, and the 
hogs were turned on pasture April 
10th. During this year, they were on 
pasture 200 days, as compared with 
144 days in 1908 and 1909, and it is no- 
ticeable that it was during this year 
that $43.36 worth of pork was pro- 
duced for each acre of blue grass used, 
but similar methods failed to bring as 
good results during 1911 and 1912. 

The hogs did not make economical 
gains during the hot, dry portion of 
the summer, so during the later years 
of the tests they were taken off the 
pasture at these times, and all hogs 
were kept off until the fall rains start- 
ed the grass again, when more shotes 
were turned in. 





Spraying Fruit Trees for Worms 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have had our apple, plum and 
cherry trees almost ruined by worms 
for the past few years. Can you give 
me a formula for spraying for worms? 
ae is something new in this sec- 
tion.” 

The standard worm poison is arse- 
nate of lead, dissolved at the rate of 
two pounds to fifty gallons of water. 
The standard time of application is 
immediately after the blossoms have 
fallen. This is true not only in the 





case of the-apple, but also with the 
plum and cherry. One thoro applica- 
tion at this time in the case of the 
apple will do more than any following 
applications, no matter how frequent. 
In the case of the plum and cherry, 
it is wise to repeat about every two 
weeks, or as often as the rain washes 
off the poison. In spraying for worms, 
it is essential to be very thoro, mak- 
ing an especial effort to touch all the 
green fruits with the spray, and, in 
the case of the green apple, paying 
especial attention to the calyx tips, 
where the codling moth worms gener- 
ally enter. There is a great variety 
of spraying machinery, costing all the 
way from $5 or $6 to several hundred 
dollars. 





Shipping Association Accounts 

The rapid increase in the number of 
coéperative live stock shipping asso- 
ciations has made a simple system of 
records very necessary; and the Office 
of Markets of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has under- 
taken to supply this in Bulletin No. 
463. This may be obtained free by ad- 
dressing the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. The subjeét-matter 
is by John R. Humphrey and W. H. 
Kerr. Various blanks are presénted 
for keeping records with the commis- 
sion firm, with the individual members 
of the association, and for making re- 
ports. Directions are also given for 
keeping the simple books necessary, 



















Ditching 


Terracin 


Made easy—Biggercrops, 
» increased farm values and 
better roads assured with Farm Ditcher 


e/a Terracer and 
Road Grader 
10 Days’ Trial—Money-Back Guarantee 


All-Steel—Adjustable—Reversible—No wheels, levers or 
cogs to get out of fix. Cuts and cleans ditches to 4 feet 
Needed on 

er. 


vents crop failures, reclaims 3 

every farm, Write for free booklet and introductory off 

OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
Box 658, Owensboro, K 
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The White Diarrhea Germ 


. White Diarrhea is caused by a germ, 
transmitted through the yolk, aides mul- 
ies rapidly after the chick is hatched. 
There is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks, and before you learn 
which ones are affected, they have in- 
fected the whole brood. "The germs can 
be killed by the use of preventives and 
they shoul 
are out of the shell. The only practical, 
common-sense method is prevention. 


Hew to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I have raised poultry for 
years and have lost my share of little 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally I 
learned of Walker’s Walko Remedy for 
this disease, so sent to you for two 50c 

I raised over 500 chicks and 
never lost a single one from White 
Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents White 
Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor—they develop quicker and 
feather earlier. I have iouaa your com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail. Mrs, L. L. 
Tam, Burnetts Creck, Indiana. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. 
itgetstarted. Beprepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c box 


| 


be given as soon as chicks | 





Don’t let | 


on our guarantee—your money back if not | 


satisfied 








are just like that 


Waiker Remedy Co., A-6, Waterioe, la. 
number of people if 


100 CHICKS penned up and sub- 


ject to the inexperience or caprice of their 
jailer. They sicken and die or grow up 
puny and unprofitable. Ppuite knowledge 
18s essential to success, The cos Poultry 
Library, 5 booklets in neat package, gives 
the 30 years’ experience of an expert in 
concise, easily referred to form. Free fro.» 
any de aler handling Lee’s poultry supplies, 


or mailed for 5 cents in stamps. 


GEO.H. LEE CO. ,225 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 














SEMI-.SOLID 


(CONDENSED) 

Great feed for hogs and poultry. Reduced 7 to 
1. We eliminate 85 lbs. of water from each 100 Ibe. 
buttermiik, leaving a rich, thick, 100% digestibie 
feed. Wiil keep untfl used. Being sterilized, all 
tojurious bacteria are destroyed, making it far safer 
than raw buttermilk. Its lactic acid keeps the di- 
gestive tract free from putrefying bacteria and reg- 
Miates divestion. Write for free sample. 
CONSULIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 4565 Reefer Bldg., 


Fey pire Mo.. is Js giving a away fre free a valuable 





w to Cure it.” 
-- ny  sclentiie facts on white diarrhoea 
solution that cures th: 


rtd over Senne oeceeriese Fame 98 8 Par Sent of cent o 


pe Of these val 





LEGHORNS. 





Cc. B. Leghorn eggs from 250 large two-year-old 
i/ bens, heavy laying strain, mated with 12 cocks 
nd 12 cockerels. A)! high scoring birds, some prize 
winalng #8 $4.00 per 100, $2.50 per 50, $1.00 
Ber. -_ Satisfaction guaranteed. Edw. Dooley, 


owa. 
©, Brown Leghorn eggs, 50 $3.50; 1(0 65. Winter 
e lay.ug strain. Warren Pope, Oakiaud, lowa, 








OU want good layers? Single Comh White Leg- 

horn eggs, 15-€1.25, 100-65.00. Postpaid. Satis- 

— guaranteed. Mrs. F. J. Gestel, Hopkinton, 
owa. 





15, 75c; 50, 
“enn, Alia, lowa. 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn ecgs 
82.0; 100, 64.00. J. A.} 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 39-#1.50, 100- 
$5.50. Asa Anderson, New Lonaon, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Lechorn eggs, #490 per hun- 
dred. Mra. L. A. Hodsden, Clarksville, lowa. 





Cc. B. Leghorn eggs, heavy laying strain; win- 
e hers at Des Moines show, 1916; 15, #1; 30, 61.75; 
100, $5, parcel post. Also baby chix. 6. M. WEST, Ankeny, la. 








‘INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, 100-85.00, 15 
> 61400. Mrs. Earl Oppenheimer, Farragut, lowa, 
Leghorn baby 


BABY CHICKS 2°" horn bab 


—— clase 8. C. 
chicks. Eggs car hate hing 
Culars free. EGGLAND EGG FARM AND HATCHERY, Mt. Vernon, ron, toma, 


S C. BUFF Leghorn eggs, 5.00 per hanes ti Mrs. 
tO. Eile Erickson, Kirkman, lowa. 











S C. W'TITE Leghorns. Engene Smith strain. Eggs 

WO. —100, 04-00. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 

¥ C. BROWN Leghorn egzs, $4.50 _ocneees Mrs. 
Juha Erickson, Kirkman, lowa 





We 





‘INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, 100-44.00. Pen, 
\ 15-41.00. Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction, la. 





HOICE 8. C. W. Lechorn eggs, $5.00 per 100. Sat- 
/ isfaction guaranteed. Range flock. G. E, Reedy, 
Tipton, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 


AMMOTH Bronze turkey eggs, 10-63 Mrs. J. 


J. Lunbeck, Earlville, lowa. 


OO. 


) 
N 


YGGS from large‘pure bred Bourbon Red turkeys, 
ts] pee Mrs. Frank Richmond, Baileyville, 
" > 2 





AMMOTH White Holland turkey eggs, $3.50 for 
nine eggs. P. A. Pink, Newton, lowa, 
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The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Late Hatches 


Sometimes if an incubator does not 
bring the chicks to the point of ex- 
clusion by the twenty-first day, the 
owner gets discouraged and throws out 


the eggs. In cold weather, it is not 
uncommon to have delayed hatches. 
We have had them this year under 
hens, and have just taken off a hatch 
of good, strong chicks, some of which 
were three days late. Three weeks 
after the machine was filled, there was 
but one lonely chick, and no eggs 
pipped. The last chicks hatched the 
third morning after the twenty-first 
day; they were strong and not crip- 
pled. 

The thermometer was right; we test- 
ed it with two others—one a physi- 
cian’s thermometer, known to be cor- 
rect. The temperature was right; but 
the machine was running on a sleeping 
porch, and had gone thru some of our 
most disagreeable, raw April weather. 
The eggs were cooled more even in a 
very brief airing than they would have 
been cooled in the house with a tem- 
perature of 75. Had we run the hatch 
at a higher temperature than in the 
house, it might have come off on time, 
but we were trying out a new incu- 
bator, and ran it according to direc- 
tions. 

The shells were very hard. To give 
more moisture than would usually be 
required, we kept flannel cloths wrung 
out of scalding water, over the eggs 
when we found the chicks were not 
hatching. To test whether or not the 
eggs were alive on the twenty-second 
day, we put them a few at a time in a 
pan with enough warm water to float 
them. A vigorous kick, which sent 
the egg bobbing, would determine that 
there was life inside. Some of the 
live eggs which showed no signs of 
pipping were put under hens, and they 
hatehed in about the same length of 
time required for those in the machine. 

The shells were clean. There was 
no mussy accumulatien on them, and 
apparently no unclosed navels, so we 
expect to raise the chicks. Had we 
the same weather conditions again, we 
would run the hatch at 105 the first 
week and 104 the rest of the time. Al- 
yays make sure that the thermometer 
is right before starting a hatch. 


Selling Hens and Chicks 


We all want to do our bit for our 
country by increasing the food sup- 
ply, and poultry breeders are straining 
every nerve to get out good hatches. 
With grain so high, why would it not 
be well for us to set the hens, hatch 
the chicks, and then sell hens and 
chicks to people in town whose table 
scraps will about feed the flock? We 
believe there is a good demand in town 
for chicks with a mother to take care 
of them. Most boys learn in the man- 
ual training department at school, how 
to handle tools, and could easily make 
a chicken coop and a covered wire run 
for the chicks. 

Broiler growers are able to get one- 
pound broilers and fries on the mar- 
ket in from eight to ten weeks. With 
the balanced ration of table scraps 
carefully fed, chicks should reach a 
table size quicker in town than in the 
country. 

Commercial hatching is coming more 
and more into favor. In practically all 
towns it is possible to buy chicks at a 
hatchery. Most hens can take care 
of twenty chicks in warm weather, if 
a good coop is provided—one that is 
weather-proof and placed on dry 
ground. .Too many hens mothering 
chicks are an unnecessary expense this 
year. Good housing saves grain bills, 
takes care of more chicks, and releases 
hens which will bring as much or more 
money as mothers than they can com- 
mand after they have reared their 
flocks and are again in market flesh. 

If one has not enough chicks, and can 
find a market for the hen with chicks, 
buy chicks from the commercial hatch- 
eries, for the sake of selling the hens 
that go broody in June and make them- 
selves a nuisance to the laying hens. 
A want ad in a daily paper will bring 
customers. 

Of one thing make very sure before 






































sending out hens and chicks—see that 
there are no lice. Treat the hens at 
intervals during incubation time, and 
once more for good measure before 
they go. Instruct the buyer to treat 
both hen and chicks at intervals. 





Clean Ground for Chicks. 


Chickens are like some plants—they 
do well on any ground with proper 
care, but certain soils are much more 
favorable to their growth than others. 
Tainted ground causes many diseased 
chickens. A growing crop purifies the 
ground. The roots of the green crop 
reach down and utilize the droppings 


which otherwise would remain on 
the ground and make it unfit for a 
poultry run. There is such a difference 
in soils that one can not definitely say 
just how many chicks may be kept for 
a certain length of time on a certain 
plat of ground. A sandy soil with a 
south slope will carry chickens longer 
by far than a heavy clay soil. 

A good plan to keep the ground sweet 
for chickens is to have two or more 
lots, and give the chickens the run of 
these alternately. 

On the grounds of the Maine agri- 
cultural experiment station, the sys- 
tem of cropping is as follows: First 
year, chickens; second year, a hoed 
crop, such as beets, cabbage, man- 
golds or corn; third year, seed down 
to timothy and clover, using oats or 
barley as a nurse crop; fourth year, 
chickens again. When the land can be 
spared, it is left in grass the fourth 
year, and the chickens are not put on 
it again until the fifth year. The crops 
mentioned are all useful in furnishing 
green food for the chickens at differ- 
ent seasons, of the year. 








DOGS. 





i ony COLLIE FEMALES, one 
year old, well marked, 615 each if ordered at 


once. G. G. HE AL Y, Muse atine, lowa. 





MOS. OLD SHEPH ERD DOGS, tan and 
black with white neck and feet. Females spayed. 
$10 per head, HE NRY L E ISY, Wisner, Neb. 





RHODE ISL AND REDS. 





PPI IIL IPL IIL LILI LL LD OL. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Eggmore Strain 
Barred P. Rocks 


Eggs for hetching: 
$1.50 for 15 
for 80; $3.50 for T 50; 
$6.00 for 100. Sent 
by express. 

J. A. BENSON 
Seo. Fifth Ave, 

LoensnsoupiasnIoaarad fa. 


- JENSON’S WHITE ROCKS — 
Flock consiste of 200 pullets selected from 600; 
mated with mammoth cockerels scoring from 92 to 








9%. Quaitty eggs, 15 $).25, 30 $2.50, 50 $3, 100 $5.50, 
Special pen mating $3 per 15. Jas. Jenson & Sons, 
Newell. lows. 





Fishers’ Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs for hatching from selected range flock headed 
by Thompson bred cockerels. Narrow, even barring, 
with size. Eggs per 15-61, 30-82, 60-83, 100-85. M. B. 
turkey eggs, setting of 11-¢4—Giant strain. Eggs 
guaranteed fertile. L. S$. FISHER & SOM, Edgemood, lows, 


EAD thie advertisement. If it is White Rock 
eggs you want send an order to Mrs. Austin 
Elvin, Jefferson, lowa. Mammoth birds. headed by 
12 and 13 pound cockerels, Fishel strain. If I am 
unable to fill orderg promptly you will be notified by 
return mall. Eggs, 1541.50, 50-64.50, 100-€8.00.  Care- 
fully packed. 


OLLAND Farms Barred Rocks, superior layers, 
for atl hens on hand last year averaged 195 eggs 
each; cocks used in flock weigh 11 to 13 pounas; 
eggs $2.00 per 15; $3.50 for 30; $5.00 for 50; 68.u0 for 
100. Holland Farms, Cresco, lowa. 











weer Rock eggs. Fine flock, splendid large 

birds; fine narrow barring, bred to lay—15-81.00, 
100-85.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mra. Geo. Shultz, 
Indianola, lowa. 


WHITE ROCK EGG 
MRS. W. S. Handley, 
— Plymouth eggs—15, $1.50: 30, $2.75; 100, 


‘00; from handsome stock, barred to the skin. 
L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, lowa. 





$1.50 PRR 16 
$5.00 PER 100 
Carrell, lowa 








ARRED Rock eggs from my selected big type 
heaos. H. A. Ward, Eldora, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock eges—Thompson strain, choice 
matings: $1.50-15, €3.50-60, 9600-100. EK. 8 
Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. 


HITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain direct—s1.00 per 
15, $4.50 per 100. Mra. M. Finnessy, Cumming, 





Iowa. 


om Rock eggs from high scoring, large 
boned hens, $4.00 per 100. Mra. ae Cc. Johnson, 
Lynnville, lowa. ss 


BS FF Rocks, pure bred. Kggs—15, 81.00; 100, $5.00. 
Baby chicks, 15c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs, 
Wt. Guynn, Charles City, lowa. 











: ARRED Rocks—Eggs for sale from choice mat- 
ings. Write for mating list. D. H. Lesher, 
Marton, Iowa. 





\GGS—Pare bred Barred Rocks, large, heavy lay- 
4 ers—0, $2.50; 100, $4.50. Mrs. J. F. Mount, R.3, 
Jefferson, lowa. 





...c. ®. 4. 


Tompkins strain. Write for circular. 

P. H. THIEL, Ke nwic k, Humboldt Co., lowa 
Ress from big boned, pen bred Rose C omb Rhode 

Island Red hens and pullets; farm range; red 
eyes; heavy laying strain; mated to extra good dark 
red males; $2.25 per 30, $3.50 per 50, 86 per 100. David 
Welle, Newton, lowa. 
PGGs for hatching, 8. C. 
4 color, €1.00 for 15, 65 per 100. 








R. 1. Reds, dark red, even 
Emilie B. Wittig, 








R. 4, Box 3, Boone, lowa, 

‘INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds, Exhibition 
‘ strain. Eyes, $2.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. K. Besack, R. 2, Newton, lowa. 





YOOD Stngle Comb Reds. Eggs—s' 50-15, $5.00-100. 
XZ Mrs. L. Heald, West Liberty, lowa. 





ge? Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs for hatch- 
Ly ing from high scoring farm flock, $1.00 per 15; 


$5.00 per 100. Ace Rowe, Woodwasd, lowa. 





] OSE Comb Rhode Istand Red eggs from prize 
winners. #3.00-81.50 setting; $6.00 hundred, range 

flock. C. C. Cunningham, Knoxville, lowa, 

S C. R.1T. Reds. Scored cockerels. Breeding Reds 

WK). 10 years. Eges, 100-65.00. Prepaid. 8. J. Sted- 

dom, Gibson, Iowa, 








DUCKS. 
RRR nnn nnn RAR 
] UFF Orpington duck eggs. The great layers. 
$1.50 for 12 eggs. C. H. Pelham, Blairstown, Ia, 








and White Indlan runner duck eggs, 12-1. 


s N 
Bellev uc, lowa. 


Robert Roe, 


BRAN m AS. 





I GH r ‘Srabune as exc lusive ly for36 years. Eggs 10c 
4 each for less than 50; 50, $4.50; 100, 68.00. W.O 
Fritchinan, Muscatine. - low a. 

LANGSH AN? 


pURE bred prize winning Blac k Langshans. 














Eggs 





15, $1 00; 30, 61.50; 100, 84.50. Mrs. Win. Hunt, 
E arlville, lowa. 
MIS EL A. ANEOUS. 
eee Onn 
PRIZE winning farm range Silver Laced Wyan- 
| dotte eggs, 100-85.00, 50-83.00. Mammoth Pekin 
duck eggs, llc each, 100-89.00. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeck, 
Ly ariville, _ lows a. 





ee for aeoiiny -§. C. Brown Leghorns, 5e per 
g. Howmany? Fawn & White Runner duck 


eee 3, ll-sl Sto *« guaranteed pure. S. J. GARDNER, Russel!, lowa. 


EGGS-—49 VARIETIES 


Free book. AY E BROS., Box 2, Blair, Ne braska. 
i S—8. C WwW hite ‘Lea born aad. Mz ,mmoth Pekin 
4 duck eggs, #1. 5 per setting. Write for prices on 


lots of 100, Oliver Shane, R. 


2, lowa Ka alls, Towa. 





] AR R FE dD Rock eggs for hatching from excellent 
layers, $4.00 per 100. Buff Orpington duck eggs, 
Mrs, Ed. eee 


$1.00 per 11. Kanaw ha, lowa, 








7GGS—Pekin duck, $3. $3.50-! 50, “96 50-100; Bronze tur- 
4) key, 30¢ each; parcel post prepaid. Grace 
Aspedon, Farragut, Iowa. 





QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds and Single Comb 
K Mottled Anconas, bred to lay; —— kind; eggs, 
$1.50 for 15; 100 eggs, 85.00: 50 eggs. $3.00; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. B. B. Walrath, Arilapten. lowa. 





OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs. $1.00 per 15, 
$5.00 per hundred. White Pekin duck eggs $1.25 
per dozen, Mrs, Frank Snyder, Ogden, lowa. 





yg Rock eggs—15, $1.25; 100, $7.00. Eggs hatch- 
ing fine. Mrs. Fred Coffin, KR. 3, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
I ARRED Rock eggs 


tility guaranteed, 
Eagle Grove, lowa. 





Heavy laying strain. Fer- 
100-85.00. Edward Beer, 
( iL OVERDALE Flock, Bradiey’s Barred Rocks. 
/ Farm range, heavy boned. Eggs, 15-$1.25, 50- 
$3, 105-85. R. 1, South Amana, la. 





Cloverdale Farm, 








pro- 
30, $3.00, 
Lafe 


ey Plymouth Rocks, Thompson strain; 
Iific layers. Eggs—i5, $1.75; 25, $2.50; 
parce! post prepaid; safe delivery guaranteed. 
D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 


{HOICE White Rocks, Fishel stratn, red eyes, good 
J combs. 32-82.00, 50-85.00, 100-65.00. White View 
Farm, Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, lowa. 








WYANDOTTES. 


‘Y NOW Flake White Wyandotte eggs for hatching; 
K Fishel strain winter layers; $1.50 per 15, 63.50 for 
50 and $6.00 for 100. Guarantee 9 chicks per setting 
S refill at half price. Quietdale Farms, Kellerton, 
owa, 


YELVER LACED WYANDOTTES. 29 yrs. 
K a breeder. Kegs 15 for $1.00, 45 for 62.50, 100 for 
$5.00. O. M. HEALY » Muscatine, lowa. 














tILVER lanee Wyandottes, farm flock. 15 eggs 

iN 1. OU, 100-85.00. E. UO. Dyvik, Stanhope, Iowa. 

Waco Wyandotte eggs, $4 per hundred. I, W. 
Jac obson, i Madrid, lows a. 


‘ILVER Laced Wyandottes, fine flock. Eggs for 
\ hatching, thirty #1.65, fifty, $2.50. Circular free. 








John A. Johnson, Pilot Mound, lowa. 
W HITE W yandotte eges from cholce white stock 
50, $2.50; 100, $4.50, W. Danforth, Little 


Cedar, lowa, 


W HITE W fvennotten (Fishel stratn)—great winter 
javers. Kegs, $1.00 per 15; 5c each for 50 or 
more. ¥. A. Van Antwe TD. lL “obrville, lowa. 


barshinc eggs 


Te tY my pure bred White Wyandotte 
lu will be diffi- 


at 75c per 15 or $5.00 per hundred. 


cult to find better, and 1 am sure I can please you. 
Mrs. F. O. Storrs, The Jessamine Farm, Sibley, lowa. 
R C.W HY" r EW yandotte eggs, prepaid; fair hatch, 

« safe delivery guaranteed; 15, $1.25; 30, $2.00; 





5U, 63.00; 100, 85.50. Mrs. H. M. Gardner, St. Charles, 
kk owa =. 
GIL Vv K R Laced Wy andotte eggs from pure bred, 

heavy laying flock, - #1.00, 100-85.00. Mrs. 


Arthur Miller, R 2, Plai has ia, lowa. 


— $$$ 


kK’ AR M paleed! Partridg ze Wy andotte eggs for sale. 

$1.50 for 15, $5.00 for 100. Mrs. W. A. Blunk, 

Moorland, lowa. 
vedsnaetied alich ONS. 

PRP R RRA 

15, $1.25; 100, $6. 

J. ©, Simon, 











rnnnrenrnnnn 
lye from S.C. suf ‘Orph iEtons- 

4 Buff Orpington duck egg 10, 8 
Eagle Grove, lowa. 








YINGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons, first orize winners, 
big bone; the laying kind, Eggs—15, ¢1.50; 100, $7. 
Anten Jostta, Holstein, Iowa, 


C. w. Grpiugton eggs, Kelle rstrass strain, 15-¢1.00, 











S 100-85.00. Mrs. Isaac Eickelberger, R. 5, Monte- 
video Minn. : ——- 
SINGLE Comb White Orpington eggs, 15-81.00, 100- 
\ $5.00. Elizabeth Shaffer, it. 3, Bellevue, Ome: 





Q Cc. Buff Orpingtons aspecialty. 10 yearsa brs sede tT. 
S. Eggs $5.00 per 100 from choice stock. 1. 
Schmadeke, Clarksville, lowa, 


\ 


$$ 


HITE Orpingtons. B: by chile ks from prize wit- 
ning stock. R. B. Murpby, Shenandoah, low 
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| Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask @ question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


— 
——— 


The Corn Breeding Plot 


I hope that several thousand read- 
ers of the Boys’ Corner will have time 
for a breeding plot this year. In this, 
you can put your very best seed corn, 
and from it next fall you can pick corn 
for next year’s crop. 

Everybody likes to do something the 
least bit original. To use slang, they 
like to get away. from the “old stuff,” 
to see if they can’t get away with 
something new. I want to suggest 
something new for you in your corn- 
breeding plot, something shocking to 
most of the farmers who believe in the 
orthodox show-card standards for seed 
corn. The show type of corn for which 
most farmers “stick” when they are 
picking seed may be described as fol- 
lows: Ear, nine inches long; circum- 
ference, seven inches; tip, well filled; 
butt, rounded; rows, straight; kernels, 
deep with large germs; shelling per- 
centage, high, etc. There is no use in 
going into details, because you prob- 
ably know just as well as I the type of 
corn which the average man looks on 
as ideal for seed. 

If you wish to do something new, 
let me suggest that you select the fol- 
lowing type of ears for your breeding 
plot: Pay no attention to length, 
consider the short ears just as eligible 
to the breeding plot as the long ones 
or the medium ones; pay no attention 
to circumference, consider that the 
rather slender ears apparently lacking 
in constitution, are just as likely to 
yield heavily as the fat ears; disregard 
the filling at the tips and butts. 

Now, let me give you the reasons for 
disregarding these things. In the first 
place, when I first began to work with 
corn-breeding plots myself, in 1905, I 
found in ear-to-row work that the type 
of- the ear seemed to have very little 
influence on the yield. More recently, 
continuing this work from year to year, 
I have found a constant tendency to- 
ward a rather small ear, with a smooth 
dent and shallow kernels, but with a 
larger germ. However, I might have 
thought I was mistaken and prejudiced 
if it were not for the fact that there 
have been some very good experiments 
at the Ohio and Kansas stations, indi- 
cating much the same kind of thing. 

At the Kansas station, for instance, 
they found, as an average of six years 
of experimenting with nine different 
varieties of corn, that the long ears 
yielded at the average rate of 48.18 
bushels to the acre, the medium ears 
at the rate of 48.45 bushels to the acre, 
and the short ears at the rate of 48.18 
bushels to the acre. At the Ohio sta- 
tion, as an average of ten years, they 
found that the long ears yielded at the 
rate of 69.55 bushels to the acre, and 
the short ears at the rate of 68.16 
bushels to the acre. In the case of 
varieties which are already too small 
for the climate, it may pay to pick the 
long ears, but in the case of varieties 
which are rather too late in maturing 
for the climate, it seems to pay big 
to pick the short ears. This was found 
to be true in the Kansas experiment, 
it paying to pick the long ears in the 
case of the Pride of Saline and Hogue’s 
Yellow Dent, and the short ears in the 
case of the Boone County White and 
Legal Tender. 

At the Kansas station, the ears with 
a large circumference yielded at the 
rate of 47.93 bushels; those with the 
medium circumference, 49.33 bushels; 
those with a small circumference, 49.58 
bushels. A rather slender type of ear 
seemed to be slightly the best in near- 
ly every variety except the Pride of 
Saline. In the case of Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, which is the commonest variety 
In the central part of the corn belt, 
helther circumference nor length ap- 
peared to have any particular effect, 
there being a slight advantage, if any- 
thing, in favor of the rather long ears 
with a medium circumference. Un- 
published work at the Iowa experi- 
ment station with a strain of Reid’s 
Yellow Dent, indicates that there may 
Possibly be a slight advantage for a 
medium long ear rather large in cir- 





























cumference. And so you see why I be- 
lieve that neither length nor circum- 
ference have very much to do with 
yields in the ordinary corn belt varie- 
ties. 

Filling over the tip appeals to the 
old-fashioned corn man more than al- 
most anything else. He likes to ‘see 
every bit of the cob covered. At the 
Ohio station, as an average of eight 
years, the bare-tipped ears yielded 
62.42 bushels and the well-filled tips 
62.76 bushels; while at the Kansas sta- 
tion the well-filled tips yielded 51.65 
bushels, the medium-filled 51.76 bush- 
els, and the poorly-filled 51.77 bushels. 
At the Iowa station, the medium-filled 
tips yielded slightly better than either 
the poorly-filled or the well-filled, al- 
tho there was no great difference. In 
regard to butts, the Kansas station 
found that the well-rounded butts 
yielded 50.66 bushels, the partially- 
rounded 50.96 bushels, and the poorly- 
rounded 51.04 bushels. 

Let me suggest the type of ear to 
select for your experimental seed plot. 
Pay no attention to the ear character- 
istics, but look to the type of kernels. 
Look for a wide, thick kernel, coming 
down squarely to the tip, with a large 
germ and a smooth dent. At the Kan- 
sas station, the rough-dented kernels 
yielded 49.2 bushels, the medium rough 
52.6 bushels, and the smooth 53.5 bush- 
els. At the Ohio station, the rough 
kernels yielded 63.6 bushels and the 
smooth 65.3 bushels. Don’t worry much 
about the depth of the kernels. Pick 
for a large, heavy, wide kernel, with 
a big germ, which is horny rather than 
starchy. Pay no attention to ear char- 
acteristics, shelling percentage, filling 
over the butts and tips, etc., etc. The 
type of ear I am suggesting will prob- 
ably have only twelve, fourteen or six- 
teen rows. It may be only six or eight 
inches long and six inches in circum- 
ference. Two inches of the cob may 
be sticking out, and the percentage of 
shelled corn may be very low. I don’t 
advise picking especiaily for a bare- 
tipped, shailow-kerneled, ugly type of 
ear. In fact, I would rather advise 
against it; but I would not object to 
these ugly characteristics, provided I 
got ears with the type of kernel which 
seems to be associated with the best 
yields. We know very little yet about 
the breeding of corn for yield. There 
is a possibility that breeding for the 
type of corn I have suggested will help 
a little. I am suggesting that those of 
you boys who are really interested in 
matters of this sort make the experi- 
ment. It will be something different, 
and has a chance of being decidedly 
worth while. Folks will make fun of 
your seed corn—but don’t mind that. 
The important thing is the pounds of 
dry shelled corn which it will pro- 
duce. 





Farm Boy Cavaliers 


The Farm Boy Cavaliers are asking 
all the farm boys of America to join 
them under the banner of “Service, 
Loyalty, Honor and Thrift.” The na- 
tion-wide call comes at this time be- 
cause of the war-time emergency, and 
because farm boys may do more than 
almost anyone else in meeting the cri- 
sis and doing their “bit.” 

It is worth while to be a Farm Boy 
Cavalier. In this organization, you 
pass thru ranks or degrees, just as 
they do in the secret organizations of 
the men. The first rank is Page. To 
pass from that to the second, which is 
known as Esquire, a boy must do defi- 
nite work along five of the following 
lines: Alfalfa or clover growing, ap- 
plied chemistry, automobile operation, 
barley growing, barnyard sanitation, 
bee culture, beef calf feeding, bird 
study, blacksmithing, butter-making, 
canning, carpentry, cement work, civ- 
ics, corn growing, entomology, farm 
accounts, forestry, harness mending, 
harness oiling, manure spreading, meat 
curing, sausage making, meat cutting, 
milk production, oats raising, painting, 
personal health, photography, pig rais- 
ing, pipe fitting, plant diseases, plow- 
ing, poultry culture, rope work, rural 
health, sheep raising, soils, soldering, 
wheat raising and horsemanship. In 
addition to showing definite achieve- 
ments along five of these linés, the boy 
must have $50 invested in a savings 
bank or in a farm project. After ful- 
filling this and becoming an Esquire, 
in order to become a Knight he must 
earn ten additional achievement badg- 
es and have $100 in the savings bank 
or invested in a farm project. 

Any boy who can mount a horse 
from the ground and ride at a gallop 














CLOTHCRAFT 
Clothes $12 to $25 


EERGE SPECIALS 
**5130"’ Blue, $16.50 
**6130"' Gray ,$16.50 
**4130" Blue, $20.00 
**3130"’ Gray , $20.00 


Made by 
The Joseph & Feiss Co, 
Cleveland 





THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


IN YOUR TOWN 


Here’s a blue serge 
suit that retails at 
about what a tailor 
would pay for his ma- 
terials alone. 


How can that be? 
Because of scientific 
tailoring and also, in 
this case, enormous 
buying power concen- 
trated upon the pur- 
chase of a single fabric 
—Clothcraft ‘*5130°’ 
Blue Serge Special 
yields the utmost in 
fit, looks and wear 
that can be given men 


and young men at 
$16.50. 















A Few Elcar Specifications 
Wheel Base—As long as some cars 
selling up to $2,000 and more—115 in. 
Motor—4-cylinder; long stroke; high 
speeds Th. p. at 1,800 r. p.m. 

uel Supply—Stewart vacuum system. 
Ignition—Delco automatic spark ad- 
vance with manual a 
Starting and Lighting—Dyneto two- 
unit; double-bulb headlights; Willard 
storage battery. 

Clutch—Dry multiple disk—seven 
plates, steel on Raybestos, 
Rear Axle—Full-floating with roller 
bearings at each end of wheel hubs. 
Differential — Spiral bevel drivin 
ears, with roller main bearings ani 
Fall thrust bearings. 
Brakes—Internal and external, two 
inches wide on 12-inch drum. 
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$845. 








There are few cars equally beautiful at any 
price, and few, if any, equally good at as low a 
price. We put into the 
and high-grade workmanship that went into 
our former models selling up to and, above 
$2,000. Our organization has had long trainin 
in the production of quality cars, and bo 


LCAR the style, class 


beauty and quality are inherent in the 


Three New Models at $845 


Five-Passenger Touring Car 
Four-Passenger Touring-Roadster 
Two-Passenger Roadster 


Each model is large and roomy =< some 
would say room to spare, but you want a car 
that will seat its full load comfortably. Fine 
in appearance, fine driving an arkably 
easy riding qualities, power in excess, econom- 
{caf in upkeep and fuel consumption, 2 car 


to give you satisfactory service for years 
g _ bel 


come—a car that we believe to be as high 


quality and as nearly mechanically perf 


any car ever offered at anywhere near as low 


Our Illustrated Catalog 
will show you views of all the ELCAR models 
and the more important mechanical parts, and 
is descriptive even to the minute details of 
construction. We will gladly mail it to you 
upon request. 


Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car Co. 


C718 Beardsley Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana 








may join the Farm Boy Cavaliers. To 
get the most fun and profit out of the 
organization, it is necessary to organ- 
ize four or more boys in a troop and 
elect a leader, a lieutenant-leader, a 
secretary and a treasurer. All boys 
who are interested in joining this or- 
ganization should write to D. D. Mayne, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample. 
DOLESEZ BROS. COMPANY 


6 8. La Sallie St., Chicago, Illinois 
Piant Buffalo, lowa 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


Henry Wallace. 
if preferred, name of w 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallace 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
river will not be published. Ad- 
»’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








By the Way 
With the present war conditions, the 
shortage the 
the season’s crops, the suffering over 
and the assumption that on 
duty 


of food, uncertainty of 


the world, 
the United States will devolve the 
of feeding a large the world, 
one of the biggest tasks in the country 
is the farm woman’s work in the home. 
If a farmer’s wife has ever felt that 
in her a potential genius, was swal- 
lowed up by housekeeping; if she has 
begrndged the time given to cooking, 
to sewing, to washing little faces and 
hands, and has felt that these humble 
tasks have destroyed an artist or a 
poet, let her now find a joy in the lit- 
tle, tedious things of the home which 
today total one of the biggest openings 
for service. Let her look upon herself 
as a needed agent of her country, one 
whose strength and enthusiasm must 
be conserved for her country’s sake. 
Her patriotic duty will be to keep her- 
self “fit,” to simplify the work that 
can be simplifed, to leave undone the 
things that can go undone. 

Because old H. C. L. has dropped in, 
do not economize by doing without 
good, nourishing food. Mother’s appe- 
tite is apt to depend on the supply in 
the dish. She is hungry for potatoes 
and steak~ only when potatoes and 
steak are plentiful. Nourishing food 
when extra work is to be done is not 
an expense—it is an investment. The 
body of the woman as well as that of 
the man is a machine which must be 
fed. The bigger the load, the greater 
the strain, the more important it is to 
have the machine well oiled and well 
fueled. Study food values; do not balk 
at paying twenty cents for beans be- 
cause you once bought them for six 
to eight cents. A lady who thought 
she was saving money paid fifteen 
cents for a can of beans because twen- 
ty cents was too high for a pound. Her 


share of 


reasoning was wrong 


The French army has won for itself 
the admiration of the civilized world, 
and the French soldier is taught that 
the smallest thing and the most use- 
less thing a man can do for his coun- 


try is needlessly to give his life. Next 
to getting killed, the smallest thing is 
needlessly to get wounded. The great- 


est thing he can do is to neither get 
killed nor wounded, but to keep on 
fighting so long as his country has 
need of his services. 

This is the lesson the farm house- 
wife should learn this year, when so 
much depends upon the farmer—and 
the farmer’s health and good spirits 
depend upon the commissary depart- 
ment. 


Mother’s Day 


The second Sabbath in May has for 
the past eight or nine years been set 
aside in honor of motherhood. “Its 
purpose is to make holy the memory 
of their mothers to the people of the 
land. This includes the mother of 
every type—the mothers who gave up 
their sons that they might serve their 
country in battle; those who have 


given the land its leading statesmen, 
lawyers, farmers and physicians, and 
‘the immigrant mother, who left the 


place of her birth that her children 
might have the advantage of the more 
progressive country.” 

This day is celebrated by young and 
old by the wearing of a white carna- 
tion, or other flower if the carnation 
is not obtainable. White is supposed 
to be the color of the flower worn, 
symbolizing purity. 

Some have thought that a white 
carnation was to be worn for the 
mother who is dead, and red for the 
living, but restricting the flowers to 
these blossoms would make it difficult 
for all to observe the day. Whether 
we wear a white carnation, a snowball 
or a spray of bridal wreath, we indi- 
cate by this that we are paying our 
tribute to motherhood and to our own 
mother. 

A lady of ninety-two who could not 
get white carnations, made artificial 
carnations, and herself carried them to 
her mother’s grave—on the day her 
ehildren, grandchildren and _ great- 





grandchildren were blossoms 
as a tribute to her. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


these beautiful ines: 


wearing 


has written 


“Lord, give the mothers of the world 
More love to do their part 
That love which reaches not alone 


The children made by birth their 


own, 
But every childish heart. 
Make in their souls true motherhood 


Which aims at universal good.” 


Our Innings 
To Hearts and 

Do you know that women who have 
lived all their lives in town, and felt 
educationally superior to country wo- 
men, are coming to the farm woman 
for advice—coming with the conscious- 
ness that the things they are ignorant 
of are things which one needs to be 
educated? 

I attended a club meeting the other 
day, and was only inside the door 
when I was asked: “How do you sow 
beans?” “Can I grow spinach in my 
garden; it’s 20x24?” “Would you ad- 
vise me to put alfalfa in my vacant lot 
this spring? I would like to get a crop 
from it, and everyone says alfalfa is 
such a good price.” “How do you set 
a hen? Must I have a rooster in order 
to get eggs?” “When do you dry corn; 


Homes: 


do you just take it by the stem and 
skin it, and then boil it and let it 
dry?” etc., ete. 

The lady who asked about the 


beans and the spinach spoke up in a 
most disgusted tone: 

“Do you know, I’m so 
myself for being such an 
to know about gardening 
ens, and when farm crops are 
in and harvested. Those are 
things which every one of 
know.” 

The prosperous looking Iowa farmer 
pictured by the famous cartoonist, 
“Ding,” is taking the place of the lank 
torn-straw-hat specimen that used to 
be labeled “country jake.” 


ashamed of 
idiot as not 
and 
to be put 
elemental 
us should 


I would like to see the adoption of 
a service uniform for farmers’ wives— 
a uniform type of dress which could 


be worn on business trips to town. If 
these uniforms were made of standard 
length and cut, the farmer’s wife would 
feel suitably dressed at any time on 
the street, and she could afford to 
change her afternoon and evening out- 


chick- 
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fits to suit the ude. Betas trained 
to believe that a good suit should not 
be given away, but should be worn 
out; and, furthermore, being brought 
up with the belief that skirts should 
come below the shoe-tops, I went 
downtown the other day with a skirt 
almost to my ankles. Everyone on 
the street looked at the abnormal 
length of the skirt. I wished it would 
rain, so I could don a long raincoat 
and feel right. What is an old-fash- 
ioned woman to do under such circum- 


stances? I wouldn’t have felt right 
with a short skirt, and I didn’t feel 
right with a long skirt. See the ad- 


a uniform would have been to 
People would have thought: 


vantage 
me then? 
There’s afarmer’s wife; 
costume she is wearing. Likely she 
has potatoes and onions and eggs out 
on the farm. If they turned, it would 
have been to look again at the owner 
of potatoes and onions and eggs, in 
this season of hard times. 

When I used to go to town wearing 
a good, warm cloak and a hood or 
close-fitting cap, I felt out of style. 
Now it gives me pleasure to see fash- 
ionable women of wealth on the street 
with good, warm cloaks and close-fit- 
ting caps or automobile hoods. The 
more dowdy they look, the more plea- 
sure I feel, for such costumes are em- 
phasizing the fact that a costume is in 
style when it is comfortable and suit- 
able. 

Yes, the farmer’s wife is expected 
to hold up her head these days, and 
teach the women of the towns and cit- 
ies the things they long ago should 
have learned. 

STELLA HART. 





Right Food for Better Babies 


to the 
home 
College, 


Attention must be given baby’s 


food at all times, reminds the eco- 


nomics department at Iowa State 


Which suggests as their contribution to 
Better Baby Week the proper food for an 
infant one year and an infant two years 
old. 

One Year Oid—One quart of warm milk, 
which provides the greatest bulk of his 
food; one to three tablespoonfuls of mild 
fruit juice, such as orange or prune, this 
to be given between milk feedings; yolk 

‘ of one egg; twotothree tablespoonfuls of 
cereal, thoroly cooked and strained, given 


bread, toast or 
develop the 


two meals; stale 
Which helps to 


at one or 
zwieback, 


teeth, exercises the jaws, and teaches 
mastication. 

Two Years Old—One quart of milk 
forms the chief article of his diet; well- 
cooked cereal, strained at first and later 


unstrained; fruit juice or pulp; yolk of an 
egg—not more than one a day; a whole 
egg may be given once in a while; vege- 
table pulp or juice; stale bread. 

Greater variety is not only unnecessary, 
but positively harmful. Give the child 
four regular meals a day. If he refuses 
to drink milk, use part of it in making 
SOUpS. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “‘Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by fhornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, 


Brown & Co. 








Why Blacky the Crow Wears Mourning 


Grandfather Frog sat on his big green 
lily-pad in the Smiling Pool. Grandfather 
Frog felt very good that morning, very 
good indeed, because, why, because: his 
white and yellow waistcoat was full of 
foolish green flies. It is doubtful, very, 
very doubtful, if Grandfather Frog could 


have swallowed another foolish green fly 
to save his life. So he sat with his hands 
folded across his white and yellow waist- 
coat, and into his eyes, his great goggly 
eyes, there crept a far, far, far away look. 
Grandfather Frog was dreaming of the 
days when the world was young, and the 
frogs ruled the world. 

Pretty soon the Merry Little Breezes of 
Old Mother West Wind came over to the 
Smiling Pool to rock Mrs. Redwing’s ba- 
bies to sleep in their cradle in the bul- 
rushes. But when they saw Grandfather 
Frog, they forgot all about Mrs. Redwing 
and her babies. 

“Good morning, 
they shouted. 

Grandfather Frog awoke from his dream 
with a funny little jump. 

“Goodness, how you startled me!” said 
Grandfather Frog, smoothing down his 
what and yellow waistcoat. 

The Merry Little Breezes giggled. ‘‘We 
didn’t mean to, truly we didn’t,"’ said the 
merriest one of all. “We just wanted to 
—— how you do this fine morning, and— 
and—’ 


Grandfather Frog!” 


| 





“Chug-a-rum!’ said Grandfather Frog. 
“You want me to tell you a story.” 

The Merry Little Breezes giggled again, 
“How did you ever guess it?’ they cried. 
“It must be because you are so very, 
very wise. Will you tell us a story, Grand- 
father Frog? Will you, please?” 

Grandfather Frog looked up and winked 
one big, goggly eye at jolly, round, red 
Mr. Sun, who was smiling down from the 
blue sky. Then he sat still so long that 
the Merry Little Breezes began to fear 
that Grandfather Frog was out of sorts, 
and that there would be no story that 
morning. They fidgeted about among the 
bulrushes and danced back and forth 
across the lily-pads. They had even be- 


gun to think again of Mrs. Redwing’s 
babies. 
“Chug-a-rum!"" said Grandfather Frog, 
suddenly. ‘‘What shall I tell you about?” 
Just then a black shadow swept across 
the Smiling Pool. ‘‘Caw, caw, caw, caw!” 
shouted Blacky the Crow noisily, as he 


flew over toward Farmer Brown's corn- 
field. 

“Tell us why Blacky the Crow always 
wears a coat of black, as if he were in 
mourning,”’ shouted one of the Merry Lit- 
tle Breezes. 

Grandfather Frog watched Blacky dis- 
appear behind the Lone Pine. Then, when 
the Merry Little Breezes had settled down 
—each in the golden heart of a white 
water-lily—he began: 

“Once upon a time, when the world was 
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106 Fly Poison Cases 


Reported in 3 Years 
A Large Percentage Fatal 


Appalling as this record seems, it 
is only a fraction of the real number, 
The symptoms of cholera infantum 
and arsenical poisoning are almost 
identical. Diagnosis is extremely dif- 
ficult. Many actual fly poison cases 
are unrecognized and unreported. 

TheG mt izes this dang 
to childhood and issues this warning, in 
eens No. 29 to the Public Health 


2) 





“Of other = Agen mentioned, mention 
should be ma merely for the purpose of 
condemnation, of those composed of arsenic. 
Fatal cases of _petsoning of of children throug 
the use of such compounds are far too fr 
quent, and owing to the resemblance of arsen- 
ical pchoniagtess summer diarrhea and cholera 
— = itis believed that the cases reported 
not, by ony means, comprise the total. Ar. 

pans non y- fogreving devices must. be rated 
as v gremeng | dangerous, and should never be 
used, even if other measures are not at hand,” 
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catches flies and embalms their disease- 

bodies with a disinfecting v var- 
ae tis safe, efficient, non-poisonous, 
and your protector from both fiy and 
= fly poisons. 104 


THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
sl CAT 







Pots, Pans, Steam and Gas 
Pipes, China, Glass. and all 
household utensils. Auto Ra- 
diators, Cylinders, Metal or Slate 
Roofs. No heat or tools—simple— 
anyone Can use it, 


Old Roman Solder 


Tf your dealer cannot su p= 
ply you, send his name 
with 25 cents in stamps 
for a full size tube. 


Sole Mfg. Co. 























Kill All Flies! "2.Se:*4 


Placed anywhere,Dalsy F'y  igpnd attract: 
° s and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, and cheap, 
Lasts ail season. M 4 
h/ f metal, can’t spill or 
y/tip over; will not soil >. 
e7 injure anything. Guaran 
deffective. Ask for 


oI Daisy Fly Killer 


Sold by dealers, or 6 sent 
by express, prepaid, $1.00. 


HAROLD on 160 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








WHOLESALE 

You IN 5-LB LOTS 

Get ao 20 ue FE 10 cts ver pound, 

E PAY POST, EXPRE SS or ‘REIG GHT 
F YOU EFF GOOD COPPER SEND FOR PRIC 

VNE CO FFEE CO. (Est 1881) Coffee s vecialists 

pt.37, 2855-57 W. Madison Ste. CHICAGO. 





young, old Mr. Crow, the grandfather 4 
thousand times removed of Blacky, whom 
you all know, lived in the Green Forest, 
on the edge of the Green Meadows, just 
as Blacky does now, and with him lived 
his brothers and sisters, his uncles and 
aunts, his cousins and all his poor rela- 
tions. 

“Now, Mr. Crow was very smart. In- 
deed, he was the smartest of all the 
birds. There wasn’t anything that old Mr. 
Crow couldn’t do or didn’t know. At least 
he thought there wasn’t. All the little 
meadow people and forest folks began to 
think so, too, and one after another they 
got in the habit of coming to him for ad- 
vice, until pretty soon they were bring- 
ing all their affairs to Mr. Crow for set- 
tlement. 

(Continued next week) 
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Bar Salvseeh Solio Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Lesson 
sional! ; : 
the quarterly reviews. 









Except when announcement is made to.the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
ns are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
y be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








The Sabbath School! Lesson must not be repro- 
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Temperance Lesson 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for May 20, 1917. Isaiah, 28:1-13. 


“Woe to the crown of pride, of the 
drunkards of Ephraim, 

Whose glorious beauty is a fading 
flower, 

Which is on the head of the fat valleys 
of them that are overcome with 
wine! 

(2) Behold, the Lord hath a mighty and 
strong one, 

Which as a tempest of hail and a de- 
stroying storm, 


As a flood of mighty waters over- 
flowing, 

Shall cast down to the earth with the 
hand. 


(3) The crown of Pride of the drunk- 
ards of Ephraim shall be trodden 
under feet: 

And the glorious beauty, which is on 
the head of the fat valley, 

(4) Shall be a fading flower, and as the 
hasty fruit before the summer; 
Which when he that looketh upon it 
seeth, while it is yet in his hand 

he eateth it up. 

(5) In that day shall the Lord of Hosts 
be for a crown of glory, 

And for a diadem of beauty, unto the 
residue of his people, 

(6) And for a spirit of judgment to him 
that sitteth in judgment, 

And for strength to them that turn the 
battle to the gate. 

(7) But they also have erred through 
wine, 

And through -strong drink are out 
the way; 

The priest and the prophet have erred 
through strong drink, , 

They are swallowed up of wine, they 
are out of the way through strong 
drink; 

They err in 
judgment. 

(8) For all tables are full of vomif and 
filthiness, so that there is no place 
clean. 

(9) Whom shall he teach knowledge? 

And whom shall he make to under- 
stand doctrine? 

Them that are weaned from the milk, 
—and drawn from the breasts. 
(10) For precept must be upon precept, 

precept upon precept; 

Line upon line, line upon line;—here 
# little, and there a little. 

(11) For with stammering lips and an- 
other tongue he will speak to this 
people; 

(12) To whom he said, This is the rest 


of 


vision, they stumble in 


wherewith ye may cause the 
weary to rest: 

(13) And this is the refreshing :—vet 
they would not hear. 

But the word of the Lord was unto 
them, 

Precept upon precept, precept upon 

’ precept; 

Line upon line, line upon line;—here 


a little, and there a little; 

That they might go, and fall backward. 
and be broken, and snared, and 
taken.” 


The in our lesson now 
changes from the time of Christ to a 
Much earlier period in the history of 
the Jewish people, when the weak and 
Wicked Ahaz reigned in Jerusalem, and 
Pekahiah reigned in Samaria, or the 
kingdom of the ten tribes; and when 
Salah, ereatest of all the prophets, 
om strengthening the weak and 
ickle Ahaz, was delivering his inspired 
Eomee of retribution to surrounding 
ations and strengthening the faith of 

@ remnant in Judah and Israel. 
and ere was no press in those days, 
‘ 10 pulpit; hence the greater need 
ri Mspired exponents of the great 
seer les of righteousness, temper- 
With * judgment; men who spake 
that 4 € voice of the Lord, and did for 
heseet ¢, what the faithful pulpit and 
40 tod press and the sincere reformer 
and ar FOr whosoever in any day 
for » Stands fearless and resolute 
— eternal verities—the great fun- 

ental principles of righteousness— 

4 kinsman of the Hebrew prophets, 


scene 


and leaves his impress on his age, as 
they have done on all ages. 


The kingdom of Israel and the ten 
tribes had never so much as one good 
king; and hence, because they were 
most needed there, became the chosen 
field of labor for the prophets, not only 
of that kingdom but also of the king- 
dom of Judah as well. 


The scene of this prophecy is laid 
in Samaria, the capital of the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, but the sins de- 
nounced and the woes foretold cover 
the entire northern kingdom, or, in 
other words, the kingdom of the ten 
tribes. The city of Samaria was built 
on an oval hill, rising gradually from 
the exceedingly fertile plain, with four 
lesser hills skirting the plain; and was 
at the junction of the two great trunk 
roads—national highways as we would 
say—that crossed the kingdom from 
north to south and from east to west. 
It had, since the days of Omri, the 
father of Ahab, been the capital of the 
northern kingdom, and most of the 
time the residence of the court; there- 
fore, the center of wealth, of fashion, 
of worship, and of political influence. 
It had also been under a continuous 
line of corrupt kings. First came the 
worship of the true God in an un- 
authorized form, that is, the worship 
of the calves established by Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat, “who did sin and 
who made Israel to sin,” down to Ahab. 
Next came the worship of Ashtaroth, 
the male and female gods of the Sido- 
nians, from Ahab down. It is said of 
Ahab that he did more to corrupt the 
nation than all the kings that were be- 
fore him. In fact, down to the time of 
Ahab, Jeroboam is the type of royal 
wickedness, and from that onward 
Ahab is always pointed out as the sin- 
ner above all others. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we can very reatily see 
that vice of every sort would run rict; 
and, inasmuch as the soil and climate 
of Samaria were peculiarly favorable 
to the growth of the grape, intemper- 
ance would become one of the beset- 
ting sins of that people. 

Apart from the above statement of 
facts, the lesson needs but little ex- 
planation. Our readers will see from 
the text herewith printed that it is 
written in the loftiest strain of He- 
brew poetry, and all I shall attempt is 
to give the prose equivalent of a few 
passages which may be somewhat ob- 
scure to the western mind. 

The city of Samaria, which stands in 
this passage for the entire kingdom, is 
represented as a queen crowned witha 
garland of flowers, the garland being 
the tropical luxuriance growing on the 
carefully cultivated and well watered 
artificial terraces up to the very sum- 
mit of the hill. Around it on the iower 
ground are the “‘fat”’—that is, the rich 
and fertile—valleys, where the vine 
grows to its greatest luxuriance, alike 
the possession and ruin of the opulent 
drunkards, the nobles, and the wealthy 
landlords of Samaria who owned them. 
They regarded this hill as their crown 
of pride, glorious in its beauty; but 
this glorious beauty is soon to become 
a fading and withered flower. 

How? Jehovah, who rules the nations, 
has “a mighty and strong one’’—the 
Assyrian—who, like a tempest of hail 
accompanied by destroying storms and 
floods of mighty waters. overflowing, 
shall utterly destroy and wipe out of 
existence the mighty stronghold of Sa- 
maria, the pride, the flower of Ephraim 
—the greatest of the ten tribes, drunk- 
ards as they are. Even this will no 
more satisfy these invaders than a 
“hasty’’—that is, the first-ripe fruit, 
therefore, small and immature, satis- 
fies a hungry man. It would not be 
half a mouthful. While it is yet in his 
hand he eateth it up and wants more. 

But Jehovah never forgets His own, 
the faithful, the residue, the remnant 
of which Isaiah spoke so often after- 
wards. To them Jehovah Himself 
would be a glorious crown, a beautiful 
diadem, fadeless instead of fading, and 
eternal instead of temporary. This is 
not all. He will be a spirit of judg- 








ment, that is, wisdom, to those whom 














He in that day calls to rule; a strength 
to them that turn the battle to the 
gate, that is, to them that act not mere- 
ly on the defense, but pursue their en- 
emies to the gates of their own cities. 


Isaiah, however, does not overdraw 
the picture. He has a clear vision of 
the depths of the moral evils of his 
time. It is only a residue, a remnant, 
that will be thus helped and crowned; 
for the great majority of those that 
professed to stand for righteousness 
and temperance and judgment in that 
dying nation were themselves drunk- 
ards. Even the priest and the prophet 
had erred thru wine, thru strong drink 
are they “out of the way”; therefore, 
the priest errs in wisdom and the ruler 
stumbles in judgment. Then, in utter 
disgust he adds: “All tables are full 
of vomit and filthiness, so thet there 
is no place clean.” 

The priesthood had become so cor- 
rupt, as is most graphically described 
in verse eight, that they repeiiea with 
scorn the idea that they needed the 
plain and reiterated teachings of the 
prophets, which they regarded merely 
as food for babes: Do you meen to 
say that we are babes, and huve to be 
talked to liké children that have just 
been weaned? Have we no judgment, 
no sense? Do we not understand the 
meaning of life? Have we had no ex- 
perience? Who are you, to attempt to 
teach us either manners or morals? I 
know of no words in the English lan- 
guage that will express the supreme 
contempt with which the priesthood of 
the day, and many of the prophets, cor- 
rupt as they were, regarded the teach- 
ings of even a prophet like Isaiah. 

There, in the eleventh verse, the 
prophet says to them, in substance: 
You do not listen to me or ary of the 
true prophets of the Lord; but I tell 
you that you will be taught by another 
class of people, namely, by the foreign- 
er, who will come to you with a strange 
tongue and with words that you can 
not understand, and teach you a les- 
son that you will heed and remember. 
God has already pointed out to you the 
way in which you can obtain real rest 
for the weary, the way of peace and 
safety. He has pointed out to you the 
true refreshment, to-which you would 
not listen. Instead, you have scorned 
and despised the first principles of 
righteousness; and the result will be 
that after refusing to understand and 
practice the very first elements of mo- 
rality, you will harden your hearts, and 
fall backward and be broken and en- 
snared and taken. This idea is more 
fully brought out in the verses follow- 
ing, which are not a part of the lesson. 

The lesson is extremely timely just 
now. We are having prosperous times 
all over this nation. Wealth is increas- 
ing, and luxuriance is increasing even 
more rapidly than wealth. The ex- 
tremely wealthy in our great cities are 
imitating as best they can the luxuri- 
ance and vices of imperial Rome when 
her decline and fall began. Our newly 
rich, who have wealth without culture, 
and position without character, are 
lapsing into extravagance and dissipa- 
tions unheard of before. And among 
other vices are included, to an extent 
that would have astonished their fath- 
ers, the habit of drinking intox'cating 
liquors. We are becoming intoxicated 
with our material prosperity, und there 
is among the would-be leaders of fash- 
ion a perceptible lowering of the moral 
tone and a deadening of the con- 
science. : 

The evils that Isaiah predicted came 
in a very few years on that people de- 
voted to destruction. Luxury, intem- 
perance, and licentiousness sapped the 
moral fiber as well as the mental and 
physical vigor of that people, and as 
a result they became an easy prey to 
the more hardy and vigorous Assyrian 
conquerors. The same course of luxury 
and vice will in due time destroy the 
moral and intellectual and physical 
fiber of any nation or people. 

How refreshing is the voice of the 
old prophet! How magnificent is the 
courage that was required to hurl these 
denunciations at royalty, at nobility, 
at the wealthy, and at men high in of- 
fice! A faithful pulpit and an honest 
press must do for this nation what the 
Jewish prophets did for theirs. Even 
this, however, did not save Israel from 
destruction. When a whole nation be- 
comes corrupt, nothing but the de- 
struction of that nation will save even 
a@ remnant. 





In pressing, lay a newspaper over the 
cloth, dampen it, then press as over a 
dampened cloth. The paper leaves no 
lint, and the iron moves over it easily. 
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Fashion Department 








The patterns we offer are gu aranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it is not possible for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ’’Faslion 
Quarterly” {llustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns. ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price S¢ per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 















































No. 8304—-Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. Any of the 
pretty checked materials can be used for 
this waist, with the collar and cuffs of 
plain material. 

No. 8306-——Children’s Empire Dress—Cut 
in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Dress may be 
made with or without the collar, and the 
skirt is cut in one piece. 

No. 7935—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 34 inches waist measure. The skirt is 


cut in two gores. 
No. 8274--Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 
to 12 years. The dress slips on over the 


head; front panel and one-piece skirt are 
in one. 

No. 8202--Ladies’ Apron 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
short sleeves may be made 
out the enffs. 


Cut in sizes 
measure. The 
with or with- 
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. “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
— AB A 








Do you know you 
can get a genuine 
Victrola for $15? 


Write to us for the handsome illustrated 
Victog catalogs, and the name and address 
of nearest Victor dealer. 





Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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[ FEEDING QUESTIONS | 








Oats Versus Corn 


Oats generally sell for about three- 
fourths as much as corn per bushel. 
This year, in Chicago, they are selling 
for considerably less than half as 
In the open country, 
the ratio is not quite so extraordinary. 
But, nevertheless, in a great many lo- 


calities, oats are selling for the first 
time in years for one-half the price of 
corn. 

Oats at two-thirds or three-fourths 
the price of corn are an expensive 
feed. For a number of years we have 
been inclined to advise more extensive 
feeding of corn and less extensive feed- 
ing of oats. Nevertheless, oats have 
been fed in large quantities on the 
farm, because they make a convenient 
horse feed, and partly because they 
contain just a little bit more protein 
than corn, and consequently produce 
a better growth with young animals. 
We have pointed out for years that 
oats are an expensive source of pro- 
tein, and that it generally pays better 
to sell the oats and buy a little cotton- 
seed meal or oil meal or similar nitro- 
genous concentrates. 

Today, with oats gt one-half the 
price of corn, they make a really eco- 
nomical feed under many conditions. 
We would not feed them very exten- 
sively to hogs, but would consider the 
extensive use of them in the ration of 
the work horse, the dairy cow and the 
growing calf. They have always been 
a splendid feed for these types of ani- 
mals, and this year they are truly eco- 
nomical. And so we say, substitute 
oats for corn wherever they may be 
had for less than one-half the price of 
corn per bushel. 

Oats have just a little bit of the 
nature of hay about them, and for this 
reason we do not ordinarily advise the 
exclusive use of oats in feeding any 
animal which is being pushed. Under 
present conditions, oats can profitably 
be used much more freely than usual. 


Cottonseed Meal for Hogs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT have just begun to feed thirty- 
two head of 80-pound shotes on grass. 
Tankage is $75 per ton, and I am won- 
dering how it would do to feed cotton- 
seed meal at $45 per ton. Will it in- 
jure the hogs in any way? I would like 
to put these hogs on the June market.” 


Many southern hog men feed as 
much as half a pound or a pound of 
cottonseed meal to the average hog 
daily. However, cottonseed meal is 
not a first-class hog feed, and often 
causes poisoning. With tankage at $75 
a ton, and cottonseed meal at $45, we 
would not hesitate a moment in choos- 
ing tankage. We suggest that our cor- 
respondent feed his average shote 
about one-half pound of tankage daily, 
and all the corn it will eat. With corn 
at present extraordinary pricés, this 
may seem an expensive ration. Nev- 
ertheless, it is about the only way out, 
unless a man sells his hogs at once, or 
buys to advantage some substitute for 
corn, such as hominy feed, barley, 
middlings, oats, kafir corn, or rye. 








How Much Corn for Steers 
on Pasture 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We have thirty-three head of 900- 
pound steers that have been fed silage 
and clover hay all winter, and for the 
past month have received some cot- 
tonseed meal in addition. They were 
turned on pasture about the middle of 
April. They are in good condition, and 
we are starting to feed corn. Our aim 
is to get these cattle into good shape 
for marketing by June 1st. How much 
corn will it take? Would you suggest 
any other feeds in addition to corn for 
cattle running on grass?” 


Ordinarily, it would be good policy 
to get these steers on an average daily 
ration of fifteen to twenty pounds of 
corn as soon as possible, but during 
the past two years, the packers some- 
how have been unwilling to pay much 
ef a premium for extra finish. We 


therefore are inclined to advise finish-. 





ing these cattle on an average daily 
ration of only five or six pounds of 
corn and two or three pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal or oil meal. Grass dur- 
ing May and June contains a large 
amount of protein, and it is not ordi- 
narily considered necessary to feed 
much in the way of cottonseed meal or 
oil meal, but under present price con- 
ditions, these feeds are almost as 
cheap as corn, and they certainly help 
a little in stimulating gain and finish 
even on May and June pasture. 





Tankage for Pigs on Blue Grass 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have fifty pigs, born about March 
10th, and weaned about May 10th. 
They will be put on blue grass pasture. 
How much corn and tankage in self- 
feeders will they eat by the 10th of 
September? How much corn alone 
will they eat during this period? Will 
it pay to buy tankage at $80 per ton?” 

From May 10th to September 10th, 
we would expect spring pigs on self- 
feeders, having blue grass pasture, to 
eat an average daily of about three 
and one-half to four pounds of corn 
and one-third to one-half pound of 
meat meal or tankage. Out of this 
amount of feed, we would expect them 
to make an average daily gain of just 
a little over a pound. 

It certainly will pay big to buy tank- 
age, even tho it costs as much as $80 
a ton. We remember very distinctly, 
several years ago, of seeing several 
lots of experimental spring pigs on 
blue grass pasture at the Iowa station. 
One lot, which received corn alone and 
no tankage, was known as the grass- 
hopper chasers. They were so hungry 
for meat product of some kind that 
they were constantly rooting after 
grubs and chasing after grasshoppers 
and crickets. As compared with hogs 
of the same breeding in neighboring 
lots, which received tankage, they 
were runty and absolutely unprofit- 
able. It is possible to get along fairly 
well without tankage on alfalfa, rape 
or red clover; but blue grass, espe- 
cially after July Ist, demands the feed- 
ing of some tankage. During May or 
June, blue grass may actually be as 
rich in protein as alfalfa or rape, but 
after it has headed out, it becomes 
woodier and woodier, and less and less 
valuable as a source of supply of bone 
and muscle-building material to. grow- 
ing pigs. By all means, feed some such 
muscle-building feed as tankage, oil 
meal, middlings, skim-milk or butter- 
milk, to spring pigs on blue grass pas- 
ture. Of all these feeds, tankage is or- 
dinarily the cheapest when account is 
taken of its exceptionally high per- 
centage of protein. 





Baby Beef Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“TJ am feeding thirty head of calves 
that weigh about 700 pounds, on an 
average daily ration of twenty pounds 
of corn silage, ten pounds of chopped 
corn, one and one-fourth pounds of 
cottonseed meal, one pound of oil meal 
and a little clover hay. Is it all right 
to mix the oil meal and cottonseed 
meal? I just added the oil meal to the 
ration a short time ago. Both oil meal 
and cottonseed meal are worth $48 a 
ton. Since I added oil meal to the 
ration, the calves have picked up a 
great deal in their appetites. They 
are doing exceptionally well, but I 
wish to be sure that I am making no 
mistake in feeding oil meal and cot- 
tonseed meal. How much of each 
should I feed?” 

An average daily ration of twenty 
pounds of corn silage, ten ponnds of 
chopped corn, one and _ one-fourth 
pounds of cottonseed meal, and one 
pound of oil meal, should produce 
splendid results. Our correspondent 
should have no misgivings whatever 
as to including both oil meal and cot- 
tonseed meal in the ration. However, 
we would be just a little inclined to 
depend altogether on oil meal. For 
older cattle, cottonseed meal may pos- 
sibly be every bit as valuable as oil 
meal, but calves seem to be especially 
fond of oil meal. In a free-choice, 
self-feeding experiment at the Iowa 



















































more next spring or summer. 


Let us send you our proposition—to contract now for your silo and deliver it later, 
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Number 3 Mixed Corn now brings about —— per bushel in bulk. hig roots | 
equals $49.99 per ton. they b 
a BVETALE .....- 8. .nneenvnnee -n-eeene 1 $H any DU 
Protein average _ ..... 8 % 
DOUGLAS CORN GLUTEN FEED eelling same date average $53.00 per The 
ton, retail, western points, sacked in new bags. (Would cost less in carload lots,) rutabai 
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Protein average _... 25% Silage 
To price of Corn Per Ton —but 
Add 74% to cover difference in Sere. 5 ees pelt, 2 
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Add to cover cost of bags.................. CE RRs 2.75 a 
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You are therefore ng $57. 99 for No. 3 Corn when you can bn uy conditi 
DOUGLAS CORN GL TEN FEED at about $53.00 per ton, which in addj. time di 
tion contains three times the protein that corn does. possibl 
This shows that it is profitable to sell your corn and buy DOUGLAS CORN or the | 
GLUTEN FEED. Practical feeders are proving it daily. ter to 
Get carload price your station. Sample and circulars gladly sent upon request, ted 
DOUGLAS COMPANY, Makers, Cedar Rapids, Iowa || § ye ro: 
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Thousands of farmers in all parts of the United States have put the have tl 
Indiana Silo to the test of service during the past fourteen years. Fifty @ lutely 0 
thousand are now in use. The first Indiana Silos ever erected are stil] 9 sults al 
standing, still in excellent condition and still apparently good for in horse ¢ 
definite years to come. well as 
A large per cent of our 1916 sales were made to farmers who were everyth 
already using Indiana Silos. Many of these repeat orders came from growing 
the owners of the finest farms in America—from the largest and most up as | 
successful breeders and feeders everywhere. silage 1 
These men could have bought any silo at any price—they buy the much p 


best of eveything—that's why they continue to buy Indiana Silos. Good 


If you are going to buy a silo—this satisfactory service rendered No. 317 
everywhere—should be of special interest to you. station, 

The cost of all materials is advancing like the price of wheat and corn pe 

Why not save money by contracting for your silo now. It undoubtly will cost you fe a 
age wh 


We atill have openings for a limited number of farmer agents. 


INDIANA SILO CO. 


o84 Union Building, ANDERSON, IND. 
584 Silo Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


584 Indiana Building, DES MOINES. IOWA 
5&4 LiveStock Exch. Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEXAS An Io 
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The Square Deal Sanitary Self - Feeder}: 
much a 
This is the feeder that gives the finish to the wp ™ More nc 
notchers. Here are a few of the record breaking carload Holst 
that made an average gain of 67 Ibs. per head from Feb. SU 
Qist until March 26th, consuming during that period of black 
bushels of corn costing $1.00 per bushel and 600 lbs, of almost « 
tankage at €3.00 per hundred. They were sold on the . 
Chicago market at the top price of $15.55 per bundted, pure w! 
netting the feeder a profit of $300.00 after paying for feed about bh 
and all expenses. Pigs are pigs and feeders are feedem, 
but it takes the best self-feeder to produce such results. vided ir 
Write today for illustrated catalog giving fuli deserip- of each 
tion and construction of the only hinged sanitary self { 
feeder on the market. nation 
W. A. McCOLLOUGH & SONS, Mfrs. use 
Dept. W, Webster City, lows steins a: 
station at Ames, with calves of just of Shor 
about this weight, after a few weeks | | Vf \w@7Z0) a & preju 
the calves ate as much as six pounds ward a | 
of oil meal daily. This would seem to tasional 
indicate that oil meal fills some spe- throw a 
cial function in the digestive economy oy t] 
of the calf. ves 
Our correspondent’s present ration gible 
is splendid, but if we were offering / ad 
suggestions, we would advise slightly : ‘ 
increasing the oil meal in the ration. were with less power ool 
as“ flak asians as an a er; yetit costs no mo * eo 
It might also be wise to decrease the Practically proof against breakdown, and on 
corn silage as the calves become fat- Solid oak and steel frame, mortised 
ter. ed, braced; impossible to pull out one Der cen 





Tankage Not a Substitute 
for Corn 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have 150 pigs, and can hardly get 
any corn for them. Will they grow as 
well on tankage alone, till new corn is 
ready to feed?” 

In amounts of one-half pound per 
head daily, tankage is a splendid feed 
for hogs. But when much more than 
this is fed, tankage is not any more 
valuable, if as valuable, as corn, pound 
for pound. We certainly advise against 
using tankage as a substitute for corn, 
even tho the corn costs as much as 
$1.60 or $1.70 a bushel. As a substi- 
tute for corn, we would suggest a con- 
sideration of oats, hominy feed, mid- 
dlings, shorts, barley, kafir corn, etc. 
SILOS — & quantity of one-piece No. 

lear and Better Oregon Fir 
Silos, wt whist we are closing out, and are in position 
to name a very low price on sizes we have in stock. 
If interested, write for particulars. Special prices 


to clubs ordering in car lots. LA CROSSE LUMBER 
COMPANY, Louisiana, Missouri, 








We have in stock at our various yards 
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rolls and table. Automatic safety device. test abc 
>~PLETON 4 
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Send for two free books! “Our 
Silo book and Appleton Silo Filler ¢ Bodh 

Appleton Mfg.Co.,432 Fargo St.,Bata f 
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readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
iry management will be cheerfully answered. 











Roots for Cow Feed 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“when is the proper time to plant 
yoots for cow feed? What value do 

have for milk cows?. Are there 
any pulletins on the subject?” 


The growing of neither mangels nor 
mtabagas for cow feed is justifiable 
méer ordinary corn belt conditions. 
Silage is a much more economical feed 
but occasionally, even in the corn 
elt, a man may have a few cows un- 
der a situation where it is utterly im- 

tical to use silage. 

Mangels, or cow beets, seem to be 
the most reliable root crop under our 
qnditions. They may be planted any 
time during April or May. If it is im- 

sible to plant until the last of May 
or the first of June, it is generally bet- 
ter to plant rutabagas. The proper 
rate of planting seems to be about five 
pourds of mangel seed per acre when 
the rows are two and a half or three 
feet apart. 

The greatest objection to roots is 
the large amount of hand laber nec- 
essary both in thinning and in keeping 
down weeds. After the young plants 
have three or four leaves, it is abso- 
jutely necessary to thin, if the best re- 
sults are to be secured. A number of 








for ine horse cultivations are necessary, as 
well as several hand hoeings. When 
o were everything is considered, the cost of 
e from sowing an acre of mangels may run 
d mot up as high as $70 or $80. Corn for 
silage would cost less than half this 
uy the | much per pound of dry matter. 
los. Good bulletins on roots are Bulletin 
radon No. 317, of the New York experiment 
station, at Ithaca, and Circular of In- 
d formation No. 16, of the Wisconsin ex- 
a periment station, at Madison. Resi- 
ost YOU FH donts of other states should send post- 
later, 8 when asking for state bulletins. 
ie Holstein Question 
TEXAS An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What is the correct color for a 
der Holstein? Will a Holstein cow test as 
ze much as a Short-horn? Do they test 
o thet ™ More now than they are used to?” 
‘are. Holsteins may be any combination 
periad at of black and white. Some animals are 


alinost entirely black, while others are 
pire white. The preferred color is 
about half black and half white, di- 
vided into rather large, distinct fields 
ofeach color. ‘There is some discrim- 
ination against the very dark animals, 
because of the fact that the grade Hol- 
sleins are generally so dark on account 
ofShort-horn ancestry. There is also 
a prejudice against any tendency to- 
ward a blue roan or mottled color. Oc- 
(sionally pure-bred Holsteins will 
throw a red offspring. This does not 
Mean that the parents are not pure- 
bred. However, the offspring is not 
dligible for’ record. 

The ordinary Holstein still tests at 
around 3.5 per cent, but an occasional 
animal goes as low as 2.5 per cent, 
While others go as high as 4 per cent, 
and on seven-day tests as high as 5.5 
percent. The average of the breed 
oer a long period of time is only 
about 3.5 per cent. Among many of 
the breeders there is a tendency to- 
Ward selecting for the higher test ani- 
mals. The ordinary Short-horn will 
fest about one-half a per cent higher 
than the ordinary Holstein. 
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Cow-Pox 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
Our cows, which are in apparently 
800d health otherwise, have small 
Pimples which later form scabs on the 
wider. Some of these pimples are 
ter-like and cause a small swelling 
me Soreness. They also show a little 
charge. The trouble spreads from 
cow to another, Will this trouble 
fender the mil unfit? What is the 
t remedy?” 
The trouble seems to be cow-pox, a 
¥ ich harmless but annoying disease 
0 th Spreads from animal to animal. 
€ individual animal, it generally 
0g tS Course in about three weeks, 
eral may remain in the herd for sev- 
Months, depending upon how rap- 































idly it is spread from one udder to an- 
other by the hands of the milkers. 

The most important thing in treat- 
ing cow-pox is to milk as gently as 
possible, so as to prevent the sores on 
the teats from becoming seriously in- 
flamed. To assist in this, it is well to 
wash the teats twice daily with some 
mild antiseptic, such as a two and one- 
half per cent solution of zinc chloride. 
It is also well to use carbolized vase- 
line on the teats at the time of milk- 
ing. In bad cases, use a teat tube to 
draw the milk. 

If precautions are taken to milk the 
affected cows last, and to wash the 
hands carefully after having milked, 
it might be possible to prevent the 
spread of the disease thru the rest of 
the herd. . 

Of course we would prefer not to 
use the milk of cows affected with 
cow-pox, altho we do not know that it 
is actually unfit for use. 





Community Dairying 


What can be accomplished in dairy 
districts by community action is indi- 
cated in an article in the 1916 Year 
Book of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. In this article the re- 
sults of five years’ work in an lowa 
community are discussed in detail. 
During that period,-it is said, the net 
profits to the patrons of a small cream- 
ery were increased from $2,060 in 1911 
to $9,643 in 1915. For the five-year 
period, the total net profits were in- 
creased $32,169. Against this increase 
there is to be charged only the salary 
and expenses of the government field 
man, amounting to $11,196. As a re- 
sult, therefore, of the development of 
the work, the community received, in 
the course of five years, $20,973 more 
than it otherwise would. 

These increased profits were ob- 
tained by the elimination of unprofit- 
able cows, the introduction of better 
bulls, more improved feeding methods, 
and placing on the market products of 
better quality. The growing of: such 
feeds as clover, alfalfa and silage corn 
reduced the cost of milk production, 
and the herds received more adequate 
shelter and a better water supply in 
the winter, thus being enabled to give 
satisfactory yields of milk thru a larg- 
er portion of the year. 

Progress in these directions is to be 
attributed chiefly to the influence of 
the field man among the farmers. It 
was under his direction that the farm- 
ers began to give serious atlention to 
the problem of feeding for large and 
economical milk production. He also 
introduced the practice of keeping pro- 
duction records for eaeh cow, and of 
eliminating all animals that reacted to 
the tuberculin test. The expense of 
raising calves was reduced by shift- 
ing them earlier from whole milk to 
skim-milk. 'The milking was done un- 
der more sanitary conditions, and the 
milk and cream treated with better 
care. In this way, the quality of the 
butter was improved, and the better 
product brought better prices. With 
these better prices the farmers had 
more money with which to improve 
their business. In this connection, it 
is noteworthy that during the five- 
year period covered by the article 
mentioned, the number of silos in the 
community was increased from seven 
to forty-four. 

In conclusion, the article points out 
that, while the financial gain from the 
work is the easiest to measure, it was 
by no means the only, or even the 
most important part of the total re- 
sults from this experiment in commu- 
nity development in dairying. The im- 
provement in the social conditions and 
in the living conditions in the farm 
houses is not to be ignored, altho it 
is very difficult to measure it.—The 
Pacific Dairy Review. 


Coéperative Egg Marketing Association 
—County Agent Waters, of Hardin coun- 
ty, Iowa, recently organized a cobperative 
egg marketing association at Ackley. Af- 
ter he had explained the method of or- 
ganization, the purpose of it, and some 
of the problems, the benefit to be derived 
from the work, about twenty-five farmers 
organized for the purpose of getting more 
money from their eggs and poultry prod- 
ucts, 





PATRIOTISM 
DEMANDS 


That All Butter-Fat Waste 
Be Stopped 


President Wilson’s powerful appeal for the conservation 
of the nation’s resources is still ringing in our ears. “The 
supreme need,” he says, “of our own nation, and of the 
nations with which we are co-operating, is an abundance 
of supplies, and especially of food stuffs;” and again, “Upon 
the farmers of this country, therefore, in large measure 
rests the fate of the war and the fate of the nation.” 


Wasteful methods must be abolished. Every device 
that makes for the saving of time and labor on the farm 
must be utilized. Every plan that makes for the conser- 
vation of our food products must have the farmer’s hearty 


co-operation. 


And nowhere is there greater opportunity than in the - 
production of dairy products, particularly butter-fat. 


“Fats, fats, fats, more fats,” that is the demand of the warring 
nations in Europe. The men who toil and the men in the trenches 
must have fats. They are the fuel that the human machine must 
have. 


And no fat is so palatable or so easily assimilated as butter. 


When it was simply a question of the farmer's own loss of 
profit, the tremendous waste of butter-fat on American farms 
was bad enough, but under present conditions such waste is 
nething short of criminal. 


And it is wholly unnecessary. 


It is conservatively estimated that about a million cow owners 
in the United States are still skimming milk by some wasteful 
“gravity” method. 


At an average of four cows to the farm, and an average waste 
of thirty-five to fifty pounds of butter-fat per cow, all of which 
could be saved by the use of a De Laval Cream Separator, this 
alone represents an annual waste of at least 140,000,000 pounds 
of butter-fat. 

Then there are, perhaps, a million inferior or half-worn-out 
separators in use whose owners could save fifteen to twenty 
pounds butter-fat per cow per year by replacing such machines 
with New De Lavals; and this represents another waste of at 
least 60,000,000 pounds of butter-fat annually. 

Also there is the loss of time and labor that a De Laval would 
save and which could _ be better devoted to other productive 
work on the farm. This waste is hard to compute, but it is al- 
most as important as the loss of butter-fat. 

These are startling statements, but any dairy or creamery author- 
ity will agree that these estimates of waste are really very con- 
servative. 

Shall this tremendous waste continue? Will the loyal Amer- 
ican farmer permit such waste when he appreciates the duty 
that is laid upon him to conserve the one article of food that 
above all others is necessary to the life and health and energy 
of the men who serve the nation in the field, the factory, the mine 
—and soon in the trenches? 


We have always had an abiding faith in the American farmer, 
and we believe that if he is made to appreciate the full purport of 
the President's appeal to him, the appeal will not’be in vain; and 
when he further appreciates what the De Laval can do to save 
the butter-fat which is now being wasted, and that his patriotic 
duty demands that such waste be stopped—NOW — our plants 
will not be big enough to take care of one-half the demand for 
De Laval Cream Separators. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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PLANNING FARM BARNS 


This paper will be limited to a dis- 
cussion of the five main types of live 
stock barns. I will refer to them as 
the independent stable, shed, loft, 
basement, and covered barnyard types 
of barns. 

The first problem in designing a 
barn is to select the type best adapted 
to the purpose in view. This selection 
will be influenced by climate and topo- 
graphy as well as by the needs of the 
animals and crops to be sheltered. 

A barn of the independent stable 
type consists of two parts. The stable 
is a separate building, one story high, 
devoted entirely to the live stock, usu- 
ally dairy cows, and feed is stored in 
another barn close by. The stable usu- 
ally is 32 to 36 feet wide, with the 
stock arranged in two rows, the length 
of the barn depending upon the num- 
ber of head to be sheltered. The size 
of the feed barn is not limited struc- 
turally by the stable, which is an ad- 
vantage where little loose hay is stored 
—either on account of a short feeding 
period or because a large proportion of 
silage is fed. In the same way, the 
stable is independent of the feed barn, 
and on account of its light construc- 
tion may be built with a high ceiling, 
if desired, without increasing greatly 
the total cost of the group of build- 
ings. Barns of this type may be well 
lighted and ventilated, and in many 
sections have become very popular for 
dairy cows, tho in other parts of the 
country they are seldom built. 

The stable of such a barn has a large 
exposed surface, and as the buildings 
of the group are but one story high, 
their combined roof area is much 
greater than if the same space were 
provided in buildings of two or more 
stories. These are distinct disadvan- 
tages in a country of cold weather and 
heavy snows, since they necessitate 
thick walls and heavy roof construc- 
tion. The storage of feed in a separate 
building also is a disadvantage which 
varies in importance with the length 
of the feeding season. A considera- 
tion of these points shows that this 
type of barn finds its most economical 
use in sections where the climate is 
comparatively mild, and loose hay is 
not fed in large quantities. 

A typical shed barn consists of a 
hay shed with stables on each side of 
it, all resting on the ground. It is par- 
ticularly useful for loose animals or 
for stabling several kinds of stock un- 
der one roof. Where used for loose 
animals, it usually is constructed as a 
mere shell, and is, of course, quite 

cheap, and as racks form the sides of 
the mow, feeding of hay is very easy. 
When fitted with tight partitions to 
adapt it for milk cows or for horses, 
its cost increases, and will about equal 
the cost of similar accommodations in 
another type of barn. The shed barn 
is not so well suited to stabling ani- 
mals tied up by the head as any of the 
other types, because light can enter 
the stable from only one side, and 
there is less opportunity for breezes 
to blow thru in summer. These disad- 
vantages, however, are offset largely 
where only a few animals of each kind 
are kept, by the ease with which it 
may be divided into separate rooms 
for each kind of stock. As in the case 
of the first type discussed, there is an 
objection to barns of this type, on the 
score of the large roof surface, which 
is inherent in any low building of large 
capacity. The lew building has an ad- 
vantage, however, in the smaller ob- 
struction it opposes to the wind, and 
this is worth considering in some parts 
of the country. 

The loft barn consists of a stable 
with a hay loft above it. Space for 
feed bins or other purposes is taken 
frem one of these two main divisions. 
(A more fitting name would be “stable 
and loft” barn, but that is too long.) 
it is well suited to any kind of tied 
stock, but is unnecessarily elaborate 
for stock running loose. When accom- 
modations for loose animals are de- 
sired in connection with a barn of this 
kind, they may be furnished best in a 
shed extension. It is especially adapt- 
ed to northern conditions, since the 
stable is warm on account of the small 
exposed area, and sufficient hay may 
be stored in the loft to last thru a long 
winter. Light is admitted on both 
sides of the animals, and there is 
nothing to prevent sanitary conditions 
in a barn of this kind from being as 
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Type of Basement Barn. 


good as in any other. It usually is not 
practicable to divide the stable of a 
barn of this type into more than two 
rooms, and this limits the number of 
kinds of stock which may be kept in it. 


These first three types of barns are 
all best suited to level sites, altho this 
does not restrict their use to a flat 
country. In a hilly country, sites suf- 
ficiently level for their use are often 
found, or may be provided by a small 
amount of grading. 

The fourth type is the basement 
barn. Characteristic of this type are 
its location on a hillside and the drive- 
floor and mow above the stable. Barns 
of this type usually are three stories 
high, but some have as many as five 
stories, the lower three being used for 
stock, and the upper two for hay and 
grain storage. 

The basement barn is particularly 
suited to the hilly sections of the 
north, where the concentration of work 
in one building is very desirable dur- 
ing the winter, because of the diffi- 
culty of going between buildings over 
the ice and snow-covered hills. All 
stock, grain, hay, and implements in 
daily use are sheltered under one roof, 
so that the farmer may work in com- 
fort. The basement barn fits these 
conditions, since its stable is roomy, 
being unobstructed by storage of feed, 
etc., and the upper floors provide am- 
ple space for the unloading and stor- 
age of hay, grain, wagons, etc. Also, it 
is partly sheltered, owing to its loca- 
tion on the south or east of a hill, ,and 
therefore is warmer than a building 
fully exposed to the wind. When it is 
set far enough from the bank to allow 
the placing of windows on all sides, 
sanitary conditions may be made en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

The total cost of a basement barn 
usually is high on account of its large 
size, but the cost per cubic foot often 
is less than that of the smaller barns. 

Tne covered barnyard is used for 
milk cows. It consists of a large, open 
shed with a feed barn and small stable 
attached. The cows run in the shed 





until milking time, when they are driv- 
en into the stable in small groups, 
fed, cleaned and milked, and then re- 
turned to the shed. With proper care, 
a very good grade of milk is produced 
under this system of handling the 
cows. The shed where the cows run 
need not be cleaned out often if it is 
kept well bedded, and, as the manure 
is under cover and mixed with absorb- 
ent material, very little of it is lost. 
In sections where an abundant supply 
of cheap bedding is available, and it is 
impossible to haul manure to the fields 
in certain seasons of the year, the ad- 
vantage of being able to store manure 
in barns of this type is worth consid- 
ering. 


A barn should provide good living 
conditions for the animals, economical 
storage for feeds, and convenient ar- 
rangement of the different parts with 
regard to each other and to the yards 
and other buildings. Considered as a 
structure, it should be strong and dur- 
able, with its parts arranged to allow 
changes in the floor plans that will 
give a wide range of usefulness if it 
should not be needed for its original 
purpose. 

To provide good living conditions for 
the animals, stables must be roomy, 
clean, well lighted and ventilated, and 
furnish protection from storms and 
extremes of cold and heat. Translat- 
ing these requirements into figures, 
we get Table 1, which gives data re- 
garding space required, size of doors 
and windows, etc. These are average 
figures, allowing a variation of per- 
haps 10 per cent either way in special 
cases, but they should be used with 
judgment. 

In the table, two figures are given 
for both floor space and width of stalls 
for horses, the first applying to double 
stalls, the second to single stalls. The 
width of doors is based on the needs 
of the animals, but there is no objec- 
tien to making the doors wide enough 
to drive a manure spreader thru, pro- 
vided they are hung properly. The 
sizes of vent flues are approximately 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE UNIT SPACE, DOOR, WINDOW AND VENT 





FLUE REQ UIREMENTS. 
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Floor space, square feet ............. 12 | 35 | *75—90 *60 
Height of Ceiling, feet ............... 8 | 8 | 8 8.5 
Width of rack or stall, feet.......... 1.25 | 2 | 4,25—5 3.5 
Re EE NEE OE: 6 bkGisscsacncaceel se ee0s ents aehe 9 8.5 
Height of doors, feet ................ 7.5 | 72.1 7 | 7 
Width of doors (based on need of | | | 
animals, feet ..........00-s.00. 4 | 8 3.5 | 3.5 
Window area per animal, square feet. Rg 2.5 | 4 4 
Vent flue area, square inches........ 8—10 | 28—40 | 35—50 | 28—40 








*Includes alleys. 
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those worked out by Professor King. 
of Wisconsin, and apply to closed Out. 
take flues of more and less than y 
feet in length, respectively. 7 
recent investigations of Ventilation 
problems have disagreed with some 
the theories of Professor King, the q, | 
areas which he recommended seem to 
be nearly correct. ; 

The warmth of a stable de 
largely on the material and thic 
of the outside walls. Sheep and loose 
cattle seem to require only enough of 
a wall to exclude wind, but under gy: 
treme conditions stables for hopes 
and quarters for lambs and young 
calves should have a_ double wall 
Frame dairy stables usually have 4. 
double wall even in warm climates — 
being ceiled on the inside of the stng 
to secure a smooth and easily Cleaned 
interior; but in a cold climate the oy, 
side wall should be doubled to secu 
additional warmth. 

Living conditions in a stable are jm 
proved by its location on the sunny 
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side of the barn, with grain bins, feeq ™ ° hort 
rooms, etc., on the north, tho the aq. ge ot’? “ 
vantages secured in this way are often mm !Y '°’! 
more than offset by the inconvenience he yal 


of having the animals wrongly located 
with regard to lots and other build 
ings. Where possible, quarters for the 
various kinds of stock should be sepa- 
rated from each other.* 

Grain storage in a barn is never ag 
safe as in a granary, since the preg 
ence of hay involves a considerable 
fire risk. For this reason, it is well 
to store in the barn only the grain 
that will be consumed there. Econom- 
ical hay storage requires deep mows 
so the hay will pack well, and there 
often is a saving in making a deep 
mow over a part of the stable, rather 
than a shallow mow over the whole 
of it. 

Convenience is secured largely thm 
a proper relationship between the va- 
rious parts of the barn and its sur. 
roundings, with careful location and 
proportioning of entrance doors, alleys / 
and other working spaces. Stables : 
should b2 so located that doors forthe 
stock may open directly into the yards 
provided for it, but there also should 
be a way to reach the other buildings 
without going thru the yards. It isa 
saving of labor to have the hay chutes 


and grain bins close to the feeding 
troughs. Fill doors for both mow and hl 
bins should be easily accessible to | 
wagons. 

or more in width, and have smooth, 


level floors. They should be well- 
lighted, short and direct. Doors for 
the stock should be of the size given 
in Table 1, and other doors should sé- 


Alleys should be four feet r 
| 
| 


dom be less than 3 feet in width. Ex- 
cept in round barns, stalls are best al- 
ranged in two rows running lengthwise 
of the building. A barn with more 
than two parallel rows of stalls seldom 


can be well lighted, and the operations mn 2, 
of feeding, cleaning, etc., are scatte May 
—while the arrangement of many sured 
stalls in a single row makes a narrow @™ Ser 
and badly proportioned building. Th: 
The things desired in the barp type 
structure are permanence, economy ty 
and flexibility with regard to plan and pose, 
use. Permanence can be secured, hay « 
course, only thru the use of firep Count 
materials, but wooden buildings will impor 
last a long time if set on good founda Suppl 
tions, properly built, and well painted. 9% mated 
Economy is secured largely by care iB site, 
the arrangement of the floor plans it Js 
choice of materials, but by careful de” ory 
sign some saving may be made in thé ed 
cost of the frame. The trussed frame ong 
consisting of bents 12 to 14 feet apart, ; m 
seems best to meet all requirements, ong) 
as it is strong and light, and the sur i Be 
porting posts are far enough apart not na 
to interfere especially with the inte ‘“ ° 
rior arrangement of the building. z= 
When working out the floor plans, M3 atid 
post spacing which gives greatest flex,” te 
ibility should be chosen, and the plat = “ep 
then completed without disturbing thé he 
posts, for to move one or to cut & ~ 
girder might interfere seriously be he, 
the rearrangement of the building ‘on 
the future. net 
A brief inquiry into the cost of barns | helet 
will show that it is made up 0 - ;. 
main items, namely, materials bous aes 


materials furnished by the farm, B a 
labor, and farm labor; and that fe T! 
rials and labor furnished by the-f 

are much cheaper than those paid 
in cash. Some of the materials 
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the farm are gravel, stone, 
umber, ete., and the proper use 
nese things will reduce the cost of 
of epuilding greatly. Figure 1 is a 
the aph of a barn which is an ex- 
hotogr mple of the proper use of 


rough 


in cement; the frame is of 
lis are of rough sheath- 
covered with shingles. The only 
materials pought were cement, shin- 
paint, nails and other hardware, 
while the owner and his son did a 
e part of the work. The owner 
states that the cash outlay on the 
which is 45x72 feet, with a 14- 
foot ‘shed along one side, was $800, or 
¥, of a cent per cubic foot. Since the 
at per cubic foot of similar barns usu- 
ily runs above 3 cents, itis safe to say 
that the cash outlay represents only 
ghout 25 per cent of the value of this 
barn. , 
To bring out the points discussed 
above, it will be well to work out the 
main steps of a concrete example of 
parn planning. The problem will be 
to design a barn for a farm in the mid- 
dle west to accommodate twelve head 
of horses, four milk cows, and thirty 
other cattle. The building site is near- 
ly level, and the other buildings and 


he yards are located as shown in Fig- 
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gether, with feed alleys between the 
mangers and the walls, since the wide 
central driveway secured by this ar- 
rangement is a great convenience in 
handling the horses and cleaning out 
the stable, more than offsetting the 
extra labor in feeding grain and the 
slight increase in width and cost due 
to this arrangement. The driveway 
should be at least 8 feet wide; the 
stalls are eech 8 feet 11 inches long, 
the feed alleys 4 feet wide, and the 
walls 7 inches thick to face of studs, 
making a total of 35 feet. The width 
of the driveway may be increased to 9 
fest, making the total width 36 feet. 

Six horses on each side of the barn 
will form a row from 25% to 30 feet 
long, depending on whether they are 
kept in double or single stalls, but by 
using single stalls 5 feet wide and dou- 
ble stalls 9 feet wide alternately, the 
posts supporting the mow may be 
spaced 14 feet apart. This is a very 
satisfactory spacing, since it also is 
the width of four cow stalls each 3% 
feet wide, and permits the use of eas- 
ily obtained lengths of lumber. Adopt- 
ing this arrangement, the horse stalls 
will occupy a section of the barn 28 
feet Jong. 

Since there are only four cow stalls 
in the stable, it is likely that they will 
be arranged in one row, but it will be 
easier to assume for the present that 
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WECTION THROUGH /IORSL STABLE On Lint AA 


we 2, For the sake of simplicity, or- 
dingy frame construction will be as- 
sized, tho concrete, clay blocks or 
oiler material might be used. 
Tho first problem is to select the 
‘ype of barn. The independent stable 
ly ‘s not well adapted to the pur- 
pose, since the winters are cold, large 
hay storage is required, and, on ac- 
Count of the long feeding season, it is 
Mportant to have a convenient feed 
Sipply. The basement barn is elimi- 
hated on account of the level building 
site, and the covered barnyard because 
1s not suit-d to stabling horses. 
Yhich limits the choice either to a 
barn or a loft barn with a shed 
Secntion for the cattle. The shed 
tay would shelter all the stock and 
“9 under one roof, and probably be 
i , cheaper, but it could not be as well 
ey hor’as conveniently arranged 
th “se loft barn, and on that account 
e atter will be chosen. Horses and 
ida will be arranged in two rows 
ante of the barn, erd the cattle 
“ Will be placed at right angles to 
eae north or east. Grain will be 
on the first floor. 
are yt and length of the barn 
rae by the stable, since its 
net po” unlike that of the mow, can 
height Increased by adding to its 
a ‘e In this case, the mow will be 
considen Toom, and need receive no 
an €ration until the stable plans 
© worked ouf. 
si adhlahag horses deserve more con- 
Width “¢ than the four cows, and the 
their O this barn will be decided by 
heeds. They will stand tails to- 





they are in two rows, occupying a 
section of the barn 7 feet long. 

The space required for grain is cal- 
culated from the ration, feeding period 
and number of each kind of stock. The 
rations and feeding periods assumed 
are as follows: 

Horses—Feeding period, 240 days— 
Ear corn, 8 pounds per day per horse; 
oats, 8 pounds; hay, 17.5 pounds. 

Milk Cows—Feeding period, 180 days 
—Concentrates, 8 pounds per day per 
cow; hay, 10 pounds; ensilage, 30 
pounds. 

Other Cattle—Feeding period, 180 
days—Concentrates, allow five bush- 
els per animal for bad weather feed- 
ing, the remainder to be stored else- 
where; hay, 10 pounds per day per 
animal; ensilage, 25 pounds. 

In computing the floor space needed 
for storing this grain, the weight of 
ear corn will be taken at 28 pounds 
per cubic foot; of oats and other con- 
centrates at 25 pounds per cubic foot. 
Assuming the depth of grain in bins at 
6% feet, the floor space required will 
be as follows: 


Mar corm ..... falta beachsiiso-aiss 126 sq. ft. 
RIN es ods. ohare alates 40 Wea SS 142 sq. ft. 
Other concentrates. ......... 54 sq. ft. 

fh | ee ae eS 322 sa. ft. 


The driveway thru the center of the 
barn fixes the width of the bins at 13 
feet. If they are arranged symmetri- 
cally, they will occupy a length of 12% 
fect. Two box stalls should be pro- 
vided in the barn, each about 10 feet 
wide. Placed on opposite sides of the 














Meeting the Universal Need 


In the high passes of the 
mountains, accessible only to 
the daring pioneer and the sure- 
footed burro, there are telephone 
linemen stringing wires. 


Across bays er rivers a flat- 
bottomed boat is used to unreel 
the message-bearing cables and 
lay them beneath the water. 


Over the sand-blown, treeless 
desert a truck train plows its 
way with telephone material 
and supplies. 


Through dense forests line- 
men are felling trees and cutting 
a swath for lines of wire-laden 


poles. 


Vast telephone extensions are 
progressing simultaneously in 
the waste places as well as in 
the thickly populated com- 
munities. 


These betterments are cease- 
less and they are voluntary, 
requiring the expenditure of 
almost superhuman imagina- 
tion, energy and large capital. 


In the Bell organization, be- 
sides the army of manual toilers, 
there is an army of experts, in- 
cluding almost the entire gamut 
of human labors. These men, 
scientific and practical, are con- 
stantly inventing means for 
supplying the numberless new 
demands of the telephone using 
public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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oy Now, let me tell you an easy, economical and 
effective way to rid 
the same time d 1 
that may be lurking around the place. It’s | 
natural for a h 
hogs with a wallow close to the 


grounds, to which add 


Dr. Hess Dip 
and Disinfectant 


Your hogs will be constan 
from the wallow to the f 7 
will kill the lice and cleanse the skin, the drip w 
destroy the germs of disease and 

pollute the ground. 


One gallon makes 70 to 100 gallons of solution, ready 
My Dip, being not oy adip but a powerful 

disinfectant as well, saves you 

of buying two preparations. 


ur hogs of lice, and at 
oy the disease germs 


to wallow. Provide your 









passing back and forth 
trough. While the Dia 
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$1.00 in gal- 
lon cans. In bar- 
rels a little less. 
Packages as small 










When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ bariier. 
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Saves 2 Horses 
On the Binder 


Weighs pan 167 Lbs. 





Cushman Binder E Binder Engine 


For “= Per AN Form We Farm Work 


The 4 H. P. Cushman is the original and é 
successful Binder Engine, Thousands are in use 
every harvest—saving horsefiesh and saving grain. 


it saves a team, because engine operates 


sickle and all mac of binder, leaving horses 
nothing to de but binder out of gear; also 
takes away side d Therefore, two easi- 

ly handle 8-foot binder in heavy grain. 
it saves the because it runs at uni- 
‘orm, steady speed, putting = on platform 


platform and elevator canvas to 
ers straight, and thus it is tied 
of thé nat- 


a allowin: 
deliver Se to pac 
without loss, saving a large per cent 
ural waste of binder. 

it saves the crop in a wet season, because 
slipping of bull wheel or slowing up of team does 
not stop the sickle, and it never clogs, You can 
cut wet nm same as dry. 

it saves time because you can move right 
eions all the time in heavy gate ¥ without os 
the horses, and with no choking of sickle, eleva- 
tors or packers. 

it saves the binder, because it operates at 
same regular speed all the time — no jerking of 
peomiens 375 by — stopping and starting of team or when 

drops intoa rut. That’s what tears a binder to 

pieces. With a Cushman Engine your binder will last twice 
as long. Write for book with complete description 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 852 N. 2ist St. Lincoln. Neb. 





gears trans- 

mit power. Much 

of this power is lost 
naX riction. 
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pix XON's 


Automobile 


LUBRICANTS 


reduce friction, prevent 

wear, increase mileage, 

and prolong the life of | 

your car. 

Address Department 102-G, 
for Lubricating Chart 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
xox 











Established 1827 




























Your car \\ \: IRREVERSIBLE WORM 
will not \Q\ STEERING GEAR 
ac rag NY —the kind that 
oad’ if a ni sail \\ _ protects all 
with on _ N. high-priced 

Irreversible Worm 
Steering Gear 

Locks the front 

wheels so that 


ruts andbumps 
cannot throw 
them “aside— 
oe you abso- 
ute control from 

the steering wheel. 
Especially desirable 
for women drivers. 
Irreversible Worm Steering Gear also absorbs the vibra- 
tion, shock and strain your arms and shoulders take up 
without it—makes driving a pleasure. 
Inexpensive — Easily Attached— Guaranteed 
against interference in any way with the mechanism or 
operation of a Ford. Worm made of high-point steel. 
If your dealer hasn't this steering gear, write us. 
opportunity forlocal agents. 

Money back if not satisfied. Write today 
E. H. SPRAGUE MFG. CO., Dept, 19, Omaha, Neb. 























Please mention this paper when writing. 


driveway, they would occupy a section 
of the barn 10 feet long. 

Adding together the lengths of the 
sections required for the horses, cows, 
grain bins and box stalls, gives a total 
width of 57% feet, but this does not 
include cross alleys, harness closet, 
or feed room. A barn consisting of 
five 14-foot bents will be 70 feet long. 
The 12% feet of extra length should 
provide ample space for everything. 
The size of the barn will be taken, for 
the present, at 36x70 feet. The floor 
area of the mow is then 2,520 square 
feet; the volume of hay to be stored, 
calculated in the same way as the vol- 
ume of grain, assuming its weight at 
4 pounds per cubic foot, is 27,900 cubic 
feet, making the average depth of hay 
in the mow 11.1 feet. Provision for 


straw and reserve hay supply will in- 
crease the required average depth of 
the mow to about 16 feet. 

The cattle shed should allow 2 feet 
square feet of 
A single rack 


of rack space and 35 
floor space per animal. 
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the horses and bring them near the 
silo, which must connect with the cat- 
tle shed. Grain bins and box stalls 
come between the two, to be con- 
venient to both. Now the parts of the 
barn must be fitted together into a 
cecmpact and convenient arrangement, 
as shown in Figure 3. First draw in 
the outside walls and the posts sup- 
porting the mow. Their location and 
that of the horse stalls already have 
been decided. Draw in the’ horse stalls 
and a cross alley connecting with the 
feed alleys. Then locate the bins and 
box stalls. The bins should be on the 
west side of the barn, so that wagons 
can reach them without going thru 
the lots.. They will just fill out the 
west side of the two bays north of the 
horse stable, and the box stalls will 
occupy most of the space east of them. 
The cows will have to be placed in the 
northwest corner, to leave space for 
hay chutes, passages, etc., connecting 
with the cattle shed, and a cross alley 
must be taken from the north end of 
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GARDCN 
for thirty cattle must then be 60 feet | the grain bins. The cow stalls can 
long, and the width of the cattle floor | not be made full 3% feet wide here, 
17% feet. The manger will be 2 feet | since the outside wall takes 6 inches 
wide, the alley 4 feet wide, and the | out of the end bay, but they will be 
wall 6 inches thick, making a total of | crowded very little. The last stall 
24 feet. The shed, therefore, will be | partition must extend to the post, to 
24 feet wide and 60 feet long. avoid a trap into which a cow might 
The next step is to work out the | be jammed. 


floor plans, first locating the quarters 
of each kind of stock, which must be 

















Since the cattle shed faces the south, 
the manger is set 4 feet from the 
north wali, forming a feed alley which 
connects with. the barn. This shed 















































































ea _ SO must be boarded up on the north and 

=e east, but may be open on the south, 

8 a5 bl 3 12ede and, except for the west gable, next 
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| ~9 — the main building. The nroper loca- 

i \ . i 

i; Ws AN tion of the shed is important. If it is 

S N h set in line with the north end of the 

| hot ae = 7 Ae 42 barn, the silo, which should connect 

| as | “4 2 wesiorer | |e ty with both barn and shed, will inter- 

i , Ts fere with the approach of loads of hay 

t 4 ) to the north hay door, and there will 

x be a waste space between the north 

& wall and the box stalls. If the shed be 

placed 10 feet. south of the north end 

aa of the barn, the silo will be practically 

and two 


done 
probable 
and other buildings. 
the farmstead plan 


with regard to the existing or 
future arrangement of lots 

Figure 2 shows 
used in working 
out this barn. The cattle yards 
are on the east of the barn site, and 
one of them should be protected from 
northwest winds by placing one build- 
ing along its north line and the other 
along the west. It is best to place the 
barn on the west line, since this brings 
it close to the machine shed and sets 
it on a north-and-south axis, securing 
uniform lighting and even weathering 
of shingles and siding. The shed then 
will join the barn at the northeast cor- 
ner and face south. 

The south end of the barn is given 
to the horses, to bring them near the 
implement shed, and the cows are put 
on the north, to separate them from 





out of the way of wagons, 
small bins, which will be very useful 
for feed for the cows and other cattle, 
may be‘placed in the northeast cor- 
ner. In this way, a little more feed 
storage is provided than was originally 
contemplated, but it is nearly enough 
the same to be entirely satisfactory. 
To secure good light in this corner of 
the barn, the shed must be set 12 feet 
to the east, the gap between the build- 
ings being closed on the north by the 
silo and a covered walk. The remain- 
der of the space north of the box 
stalls will be used for a feed room, 
the hay chute for the cattle being con- 
nected with it. This arrangement 
makes it possible to separate the cows 
completely from the other animals by 
a sliding door across the driveway. A 
closet for spare harness may be taken 


(Continuea on page 800) 
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Farm Sanitation 


Will increase Your Profits 
by Keeping Live Stock 
and Poultry Healthy. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


Easy to Use. Efficient. Economical, 
Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas, 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 

Diseases. 


Prevents Hog Cholera, 


ents on live hogs prove that 
a me —e_. of Kreso Dip No. 1 will 
kill virul Hog Cholera Virus in § 
minutes by sent. 
We Will Send Free Booklets on 


The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, ete,; 
ow to build a hog wallow which 
will my hogs clean and healthy; 
How to keep your hogs free from 
insect Parasites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 
Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO, 
Department Animal Industry. 
DETROIT, - - MICH, 
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ree 
$3 Pookage guaranteed to give satisfaction or mony 
ack. $1 Package sufficient for ordinary cases, 


MINERAL HEAVE ‘REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, fe 
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designed admit sunshine 
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windows, Wieder, 97 —_ 
not 
Will not blow ‘off, Glass held ‘te, 
clips, no putt = Easy 
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old or new. Sunshine 
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i Biag Prints of 
Up-to-Date Hog Houses FR 
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horn, carrier, 

oy coaster-brake, 
a pre and anti-skid tires. 
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ERED FREE a someevel 
oan’ 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for ff 
big tree catalog and particulars 
of our Factory - direct - a Rider 
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Fresh F rom the Country 








IOWA. Fs 
(ec) Iowa, April 30th.— 





Cedar sc 2 of corn and oats is be- 
ie Ground in fine condition, and 
ing ee eae fine. Plowing mostly all 
mn ue ready to plant when weather 
done, ape ermit: Seed corn good and 
cond aalegeeete are short; few cattle 
ee cut Oats, 6S cents; corn, $1.58; 
i nd $12 per ton; potatoes, $4, 


< 
eT few talking silos, on account of 
Be prospects of a short hay crop, Pig 
grop good. A good many caives.—Harry 
s. Smith. : 

Franklin County, (ne) towa, April 30th. 
—The week ending April 28th was very 
cold, closing with a heavy rain and an 
inch of snow Saturday night. Seeding 
was just completed the fore part of the 
week, New seeding is generally all right, 
as we had a lot of snow. No winter wheat 
raised here. Corn acreage will be slightly 
above normal Lots of foals are lost, 
owing to an epidemic of “shipping fever,”’ 
which started in the winter. Several have 
Jost from four to six. This is probably 
only -a local condition. Pig crop about 
normal, or slightly below. Number of 
stock cattle probably an average. Wages, 
$40 to $45 per month, with plenty of help 
available.—L. Ek. Ravlin. 

Sioux County, (nw) Iowa, April 30th.— 
Very wet and cold. Field work very slow. 
A large acreage of oats sown here—oats 
being the main small grain grown in this 
Corn will 





$s local ty. Potatoes very scarce. 

ne be the main crop here again, as before. 
Whe: Farmers have enough corn on hand to 
which carry their sows and pigs thru till the 
H next crop. A large number of spring 
> from pigs. Not many colts. Stock looking 


fair—Henry T. De Boer. 
Beremer County, (ne) 
Oats all seeded and up. Looks well con- 
sidering weather conditions, which still 
remain cold. Frost on the night of May 
4, Farmers hauling manure and pre- 
paring ground for planting corn. Seed 


Iowa, May 3d.— 





CO. corn scarce, Pastures and meadows fair. 
Potatoes coming up. Garden truck in 
F generak looks well. Good crop of pigs. 
MICH, Sows in‘ farrow selling for from $30 to $50 
per head. Most all stock wintered farily 
well—J. Diedrich. 
lowa County, .(ec) Iowa, April 30th.— 
nom Weather on the rainy order. Have had 


‘eo 50 heavy rains here nearly every other day 
E for two weeks. Oats looking fair, but 
the weather is too cold for good growth. 
More oats put out this year than ever 
before in this community. Spring plow- 
ing going slowly on account of the wet 
weather.—F. L. Tinkle. 

Greene County, (c) Towa, May 4th.— 
Plowing for corn is progressing rapidly. 
Some damage to clover by ice in February 
and March. Fruit promises well. Seed 
corn that has been tested is good. The 
past week has been cold, with rain and 
snow. Grass growing nicely. Seed pota- 
toes scarce. The only limit on the acre- 
age of potatoes will be the ability to get 
seed. First cutting of rhubarb and as- 
paragus the past few days. Chickens are 
dying in large numbers, with bowel trou- 
ble. Young pigs doing finely. Cattle 
came thru the winter in pretty fair con- 
dition. There will be about the same 
humber of live stock on hand as previous 
years. A number of young colts have 
come and are doing well. Most gardens 
are planted. A large number of straw- 
berry plants have been set out this spring. 
Some are ready to plant corn.—E. B. 

Grundy County, (c) Iowa, May 2d.— 
Weather has not been very favorable to 
make any progress with farm work; rain 
p all day April 28th; another all-day shower 
April 30th, and it still continues cold. 
Grass making slow progress, altho most 
stock has been turned out, as roughage 
Was short. Clover is mostly gone, except 
on.low places and in ravines. Some sow- 
ing on grass seed and dragging, while 
others add early oats. Most of the grain 
Upand out of the ground. Some early po- 

8S planted, but no garden truck up 
Yet, Seed corn tests good all over: some 
selling for $4 per bushel. Potatoes, $4 per 
el; stockers from $8 to $9.25; corn, 
$1.40. - Lots of pigs, young chickens and 
calves. Too early to report on colts. No 
fruit trees budding. Land selling for from 
; to $270 an acre, three to four miles 
fom town. Some tractors are being pur- 
ed. Not many cattle on feed. Hogs 
an sold out, but quite a number of 
all shotes yet. Horses not selling very 
800d. Hired help plentiful; around $40 a 
be Quite a number of Missouri and 

4 people here.—Gustav Treimer. 

Weather ont (ec) Towa, May 4th.— 
ties z is still cold; have had only two 
April gg sO far. Frost just went out 
scarce om Grass is very short. Feed is 
To9 cota attle are beginning to look thin. 
yet, P for spring pigs. No corn planted 
nibet ns about all done. Clover 
somed Bone. , Fruit trees have not blos- 
Wheat yet. Corn, $1.50; oats, 60 cents; 
* aia Winter wheat nearly all 
will me spring wheat sown. There 
usual oo large acreage of corn. The 
mber of colts.—F. E. Clarkson. 

in County, (c) Iowa, May 3d.— 
¥ had four clear*days in Aprilj the 
€ré cloudy, damp and cool, with 
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about five inches of rain; but farmers 
got their small grain in in good shape. 
Quite a bit of spring wheat sown, and 
the usual amount of oats. Farmers are 
busy plowing for corn. Some are having 
rather poor luck with their pigs, and so 
there will not be as many as usual. Quite 
a good many lambs, and a few colts, but 
not aS many as usual, Pastures are get- 
ting .pretty green, so that cattle can get 
their diving without any extra feed, and 
they are looking well. Sheep are doing 
fine.—T. A. Martin. 

O’Brien County, (nw) Iowa, May 3d.— 
Snow all day April 28th, and again very 
nearly all day today. A light frost the 
29th. Some small grain to be put in yet. 
Altogether too wet to plow good for corn, 
but some plowing is being done on ac- 
count of the lateness of the season. Corn 
acreage slightly increased; also barley. 
Early seeding up, but too cold and wet 
for good growth. New seeding wintered 
well, but is making little growth. Have 
heard of last fall seeding of alfalfa freez- 
ing out. No stock on pastures yet. Farmers 
are putting forth their best efforts to 
raise all they can of almost everything.— 
Simon Tjossem. 

Louisa County, (se) Iowa, May 4th.—It 
is snowing here today. We have now had 
two weeks of cold, wet weather, with very 
little sunshine; hard weather on young 
stock and poultry. Work in the fields 
is being much delayed; much plowing yet 
to be done. Considerable trouble among 
work horses; veterinarians very busy. 
Grass is coming very slowly; considerable 
feed will yet be needed before stock is 
turned on pasture. Oats are showing up 
well and are a good stand. Corn planting 
time is at hand, but the weather is not fit 
for planting; prospects for planting to be- 
gin late, unless weather changes soon. 
Corn is selling here at $1.50 per bushel.— 
Cc. 8. Duncan, 

Adams County, (sw) Iowa, May 5th.— 
Very little field work done in the last two 
weeks; rain and snow four days in 
week. Not much grass, and hay getting 
scarce. Sunshine today, the first for ten 
days. Potatoes planted a month ago not 
up yet. Very little garden stuff in. Oats 
coming on well, but need sunshine. Near- 
ly all of the spring plowing to be done 
yet. Weather hard on little pigs and 
lambs. Sheep shearing begun. Seed corn 
shows fairly strong germination. Quite 
a lot of building will be done by the 
farmers—barns, silos and a few houses.— 
A. R. Calkins. 

Franklin County, (ne) Iowa, May 5th.— 
Weather the past two weeks has been 
mostly cold and cloudy, with temperature 
between 30 and 50 degrees. Very un- 
favorable weather for small .pigs and 
chickens. Grass, small grain and garden 
truck have made but very little growth. 
Farmers have made good use of this cool 
weather, hauling out manure and plowing. 
The soil never turned up in nicer shape. 
Lots of plowing yet to be done. Only a 
few have started to plant corn. Only a 
few bunches of hogs and cattle still be- 
ing fed for the summer market.—Jas. T. 
Thorp. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, May 4th.— 
Cold rains, mixed with sleet, -hail and 
snow, have kept farmers out of the fields 
a whole week, and it will be four or five 
days more before the ground is ready to 
work, if it stops raining now. But, like a 
steel spring, they will be back in place 
as soon as possible. Oats look thrifty, 
but are not growing fast. More pigs are 


being saved now than earlier.—EK. F. 
Badger. 
Montgomery County, (sw) Towa, May 


4th.—Winter wheat about all killed. What 
is left will only make one-fourth to one- 
half a stand. Clover about all dead. Some 
alfalfa winter killed. Lots of sod plowed 
this spring for corn. Oats all up, and 
looking good. More spring wheat put in 
than usual, on account of the winter 
wheat killing out. Not much grass yet, 
and hay is getting scarce. Lots of rain 
and snow, also. Too much for the good 
of farm work.—W. J. Adams. 

Ringgold County, (sw) Iowa, May 4th. 
—Plenty of rain, and some snow, for a 
week. No work done in the fields for a 
week. About 70 per cent of a pig crop 
and 90 per cent of a lamb crop; 60 to 70 
per cent of colts. No hay for sale. Corn, 
$1.50 per bushel, and mighty scarce; oats, 
65 to 70 cents. Grass very short for this 


time of year. Not many cattle or hogs 
on feed. Young horses fit for war are 
very scarce, and prices none too good. 
Winter wheat almost a failure. Oats are 
looking fairly well, considering the cold 
weather. * Corn planting will be late.— 
W. C. Kimball. 

Shelby County, (we) Iowa, May 4th. 


—All the small grain is sown, and most 
of it is up; but the rain, snow and cold 
weather keep it at a standstill and pre- 
vent further field work. Only about 15 
per cent of the corn stubble plowed. More 
barley and less oats sown this year. Po- 


tato acreage greatly increased.—Herluf 
Hansen. 
Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, May 


6th.—Rainy, cloudy weather has marked 
time intermittently since about the 13th 
of last month. As a result, plowing is 
much delayed. This rainy period did not, 
however, save the winter wheat, which is 
approximately 75 per cent loss from win- 
ter killing and dry, windy weather during 


the- 


“here, 





March. Spring grains as a whole are 
very good to look upon. Clover, alfalfa 
and pastures suffered a great amount 
from winter killing; some fields, in fact, 
so badly that the plow has been resorted 


to, and corn will be grown. Corn is our 
“long suit’? this yvear.—Art. Nelson. 
Tama County, (c) Iowa, May 4th.— 


Weather cold, with plenty of rain. Small 


grain looking good, and a good stand. 
Spring plowing about all done. Potatoes 
all planted. Pastures shert: and cattle 


looking thin. + Corm, $1.50 per bushel; oats, 
68 cents; hogs, $15; potatoes, $3.50. Pig 
and calf crop about as usual.—John S. 
Wetzstein, 

Howard County, (nw) Iowa, April 30.— 
Small grain is in, and farmers are plow- 
ing for corn. The weather is very un- 
favorable, with snow the night of April 
28th, and a cold rain today. The fields 
are very wet. I believe the pig crop is 
shorter and also later than usual.—J. E. 
Fravel. 


NEBRASKA. 

Holt County, (nc) Neb., April 30th.— 
Northern Nebraska had three days of 
snow and rain, but at this date it did not 
freeze, Today has the appearance of clear 
weather, which will benefit fall grain. 
Seeding of oats finished. Farmers are 
lining up for corn planting. The pros- 
pects are good for a good crop in this 
part of Nebraska. More acres and better 
farming are fully realized as necessary 
by the tillers of the soil, On a recent 
trip to Stuart, Neb., I found the business 
men along the line are interested. O'Neill 
is sending agents to purchase a car of 
potatoes and a car of beans, to be sold to 
the farmers at cost. Vacant lots will be 
cultivated for crops. The president of 
a bank at Stuart tells me that he leased 
some vacant lots and planted them to po- 
tatoes. Another business man in O'Neill 
tells me that it cost him $21 for seed po- 
tatoes to plant his lots. Local market 
for corn, $1.25 to $1.50, and not much for 


sale; oats, 75 cents; potatoes, $3.50, and 
very scarce; flour, $3.50 to $3.75 per 50- 
pound sack; cream, 39 cents; eggs, 27 


cents; baled hay, No. 1, on track, $15.— | 


Alex. R. Wertz. 

Dodge County, (ec) Neb., April 27th.— 
The frequent showers of last week de- 
layed plowing for corn. But this week 
has been fine for work in the fields up to 
noon yesterday, when a gentle fall of 
rain and snow set in, which has continued 
up to the time of this writing. There is 
now seven inches of snow. ‘The ground 
will be very wet, and no plowing before 
next week. More than half the land in- 
tended for corn (including the fall wheat 
ground that will be planted) is now ready 
for disking and planting. The acreage 
of oats and corn will be very much in- 
creased. I am quite satisfied that the 
fall wheat crop is far over-estimated.— 
David Brown. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., May 3d.— 
We are having a week of nice rains— 
gentle east and northeast rains. We need- 
ed the moisture badly. Very little corn 
planted. Plowing and disking mostly 
done. Most farmers will put in a larger 
acreage of corn than usual, as well as the 
largest acreage of oats they have sown 
here for years. Pastures starting very 
slowly. Closely-pastured alfalfa badly 
winter killed.—Charles M. Turner. 


ILLINOIS. 

Knox County, (we) ITIL, April 30th— 
Spring is very backward. Weather cold, 
and a good deal of rain—drizzling every 
other day. Spring work delayed to some 
extent. Oats are up and looking fairly 
good. Clover seeding from 
all winter killed. Very little fall wheat 
and what there is is poor—two- 
thirds of a stand. A big acreage of corn 
will be put in. Spring pig crop not very 
large. Not so many calves and colts as 
in former years. No corn 
left in the country. Corn, $1.50; oats, 68 
cents potatoes, $3.25 and $4; hay, $13 to 
$16. Some disease among horses; 
animals healthy. Some good road 
provement done by the state, and 
locally.—Claus S. Malmberg. 

Warren County, (we) IL, May 
Very cold and backward; trees just leaf- 
ing out, Lots of ground to plow for corn. 
A good deal of rain the past two weeks. 
Work delayed. Oats just up good. Grass 
short and late, but green. A little warmth 
is all that is needed. Fall wheat looks 
bad; some will be left, but it is now not 
over two inches high. Some clover kiiled 
out, but lots of it is all right. A big acre- 
age of corn will be put in. Early pigs 
did poorly, but everyone is trying to raise 


im- 
also 


hogs, so there will be a good crop here, as | 
there was last year. Calf crop good, and | 


farmers are gradually increasing the cows 
kept. Horse breeding is decreasing, and 
other stock is paying better with less la- 
bor, more doliars and better prospects. 
Stock generally heatlhy.—R. L. Kidder. 
Christian County, (se) TIL, April 30th. 
—Season backward. Work well along. 
About the usual acreage planted to win- 
ter wheat. Early sown wheat looks well; 
late sown partly winter killed. Oats get- 
ting a good start. Many meadows so bad- 
ly killed out that they have been plowed 
up for corn, of which there will be an 
increased acreage. Ground is nearly all 
plowed. Not much change in the num- 








last year is | 


to speak of | 


other | 


1st.— | 


(23) 7TL9 


bers of live stock. A good rain on the 
2ith and 28th was much needed and ap- 
preciated, Another rain today assures 
plenty of moisture for a couple of weeks. 
—C. H. Bonnell. 

Logan County, 
has been a coid, 
corn planted yet. 


(c) IL, May 4th.—This 
backward spring. No 
Farmers are busy fix- 
ing corn land. Most wheat being plowed 
up and the land put in corm Oats look 
fair. Wheat, $2.50; corn, $1.50; oats, 65 
cents; hogs, $15. Not many cattle or hogs 
left on feed here. Not as many pigs this 
spring as usual. Most timothy meadows 


winter killed, and will be put in corn.— 
F. J. De Jarnette. 
Tazewell County, (c) Til, May 4th— 


Weather is cold; had a light frost May 2d. 
Very windy, and has been for the past 
two months. No corn planted yet, but if 
it turns warmer, some will commence 
next week. Farmers are busy plowing. 
Pastures are short for the time of year: 
same have turned stock onto them, and 
others will wait a couple of weeks. Qats 
have not made much headway. oee 


looking goad.—Wm. J. Hess. 
Fulton County, (se) TL, April 30th.— 


Having lots of rain. Wheat is coming out. 
The cool spring has been favorable on 
wheat, which will be almost half a crop. 
Grass is growing well, considering the 
cool weather. A good many cattle in the 
country. Scarcely any fat hogs. A good 
many are dairying. Prices for all farm 
products are high, and what we have to - 
buy is also high. Oats are doing very 
well; not many sown. More clover sown 
than usual. Garden truck is starting 
nicely. There will be the largest acreage 
of corn ever planted, if weather is favor- 
able.—Chas. Jordan. 





MISSOURI. 


Seymour County, (sc) Mo., April 26th.— 
We turned our young stock on blue grass 
April 2d. They are doing well, but the 
grass is short, as the weather is quite cool 

especially at night. We still feed our 
cows and work horses grain in addition 
to grass. About 50 per cent of the corn 
is planted. Soil ideal to work, owing to 
last year’s drouth.—J. C. Preston. 

De Kalb County, (nw) Mo., April 30th. 
—Winter wheat, 30 per cent; meadows, 
100 per cent; clover, 100 per cent; pas- 
tures, 100 per cent. We are getting an 
over-supply of rain here. Eighty-five per 
cent of spring plowing done. About 10 
per cent of planting. About 70 per cent 
of winter wheat acreage is being aban- 
doned. Acreage as compared with last 
year is 100 per cent. Potato acreage is 
about the same. Oats look fine. Eggs, 36 
cents; potatoes, $3.50; wheat, $3; corn, 
$1.50—J. O. Metcalf. 

Livingston County, (nc) Mo., May 3d4.— 
Heavy rains. Too cold for growing crops. 
Fifty per cent of corn planted. Oats look 


well, with a large acreage. Wheat, 35 
per cent of average crop. Fat hogs are 


scarce; 90 per cent of brood sows. A good 
many early pigs lost. Lamb crop ve 
good. Not many colts. Considerable loss 
of young calves. Plenty of farm help.— 
H. J. Kesler. 

Schuyler County, (nc) Mo., May Iist.— 
The weather has been very cold and wet. 
Grass is short. Wheat badly killed out. 
Meadows seem to be all right. Pig crop 
very light. All kinds of stock doing well, - 
and are very high in price. Most of the 
plowing done for corn. We have had 
about a week’s rain. Very little plowing 
will be done this week on account of 
moisture.—P. C. Berry. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Deuel County, (ne) 8S. D., April 28th.— 
Weather still cloudy; cold and freezing 
ice nearly every night; snow bank in my 
driveway four feet deep yet. Fields very 
muddy. No grain of any kind drilled yet. 
Farmers will put out mostly corn, oats, 
barley or wheat; the day of flax is past 
in Deuel county. Farmers of South Da- 
kota are coming to the dairy and stock 
business more than before; they are rais- 
ing more cows, hogs, corn, oats, barley 
and tame hay, such as timothy, clover 
and alfalfa. There will be more corn, 
oats, and barley thruout the state than 
ever before, for the reason that we are 
getting hotter weather in June and July, 
which takes the wheat country to North 
Dakota and Montana and gives us a bet- 
‘ter corn and clover country. When I 
came to Deuel county, twenty years ago, 
they only raised flint corn here. We are 
now having dent corn go as high as 40 
bushels by the best farmers. Twenty 
years ago we could raise thirty bushels 
of wheat per acre; today only 12 bushels. 
We get larger straw in later years, for 
we are farming better; but it is too hot in 
June and July. Twenty years ago, there 
was scarcely a carload of hog; today ev- 
ery farmer is well stocked up with hogs, 
cattle or sheep, and some with all three. 
Prices of cattle are high: Cows, $65 to 
$100; yearlings, $35: two-year-olds, $50 to 
$60; horses, from $35 to $150; brood sows, 
top, $75; hay, $4 per ton; corn, $1.25 per 
bushel; wheat, $2; oats, 60 cents.—J. R. 
Hunt. 

Carroll County, (nw) S. D., April 30th. 
—Farmers are very much discouraged in 
this valley. Very late spring. Been snow- 
ing four days. Ground is white every 
morning. Farm labor scarce.—Mrs. Asa 
Kingsbury. 
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North Dakota Lands 


North Daketa is essentially an agricultural 
state. in the past five years it ranked first in pro- 
duction of wheat twice; twice it was second and once 
third; always first in production of spring wheat; al- 
60 flax, e,ualing production of all other states. Once 
it was first in bariey—never below third; never be- 
low seventh in rye and oats. Has made great in- 
crease in corn and stock. You can still obtain a 
home there without commission to us, while land is 
stillcheap. Easy terms. Write at once for plan 
direct dealing. J. 8 MURPHY. Immigration Agent, 
S00 Line Ry., 1270 § Soo Bidg.. ~- Minneapolis, Mi Minn, 


Good Farm For Sale 


Dodge County, Minn., offers its poor farm, consist- 
ing of 160 acres, well improved land, with buildings, 
forsale. The living house is a large two story frame 
structure with heating plant. baths, toilets and 
water, good cellar, etc. The barn is large, a good 
machine house, hog house, new hen house, gasoline 
engine for pumping water, milk house, etc. Plenty 
of wood for fuel, windbreak started. Good soil. A 
eplendid stock farm teason for selling, county has 
purchased smalier farm. Terms, cash upon delivery 
of deed. Possession to be given as agreed upon be- 
tween purchaser and the county board. Offers for 
the purchase of the farm will be received up toJuly 16, 
1917, by Geo. L. Taylor, Auditor, Mantorville. Minn., 
or oF Jno. Johnston, Commi esione r, Hayfield, Minn. 


MINNESOTA LANDS 


We have 50,000 acres of land in St, Louis and Carl- 
ton counties, Minnesota, to make selections from, 
Moderate prices and easy terms. Near railroads and 
county roads, with markets of Duluth and Superior 
80 close that shipping charges are very small. Farm 
products command highest prices and find ready sale. 
Why not investigate and receive benefit of present 
low prices? BOSTON AND DULUTH FARM LAND 
CO., 1602 and 1603 Alworth Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


IT’S GETTING SERIOUS— 


the land question and the production of food. Every 
acre should be cultivated. People ought to know 
more generally about the lands of this Company in 
Aitkin County that cost so little, bought direct- 
ly from us, and that can be had on such easy terms. 
Everybody should send for our {llustrated literature, 
it’s free to all whowrite. Clovers, grasses, water, 
everything ready for you. Lose no time in writing 
to ARNOLD, Land Agent, Rock Island Railway, 155 
Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


For Sale to Settle Estate 


340 acre farm in Black Hawk county, lowa, 7 miles 
northwest of Cedar Falls. Has large 13-room house, 
cow barn 40x60 with basement, 16-foot posts, stanch- 
ione for 48 cows; borse barn 36x56, stalls for 16 horses, 
hay, grain, etc.; two hog houses, two corn cribs, 
large shingled stock shed, machine shed, etc. Bulld- 
ings in good repair. Possession March 1, 1918, if sold 
before June 15, 1917. Address 

W. BOZARTH, Executor, 
1912 College St., _ Cedar Falls, Iowa 








ONTAN Al The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional opportunities to the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods. Harvest every year—net once in awhile. No irrigation, 
splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. You cen do bet- 
ter in the Judith Basin. Buy direct trom the owners. Prices lowest; 
terms easiest. Free information and prices sent on request, 


Address THE COOK-REYNOLDS CO., Box £1405, Lewiston, Montana 


SMALL farm in California will make you 
Ji more money with less work, You will live longer 
and better. Delightful climate, rich soil, low prices, 
easy terms, sure profite, bospitable neighbors, good 
roads, schools and churches. Write for San Joaquin 
Valley Iilust'd folders, free. C. L. Seagraves, Indue- 
trial Com'r, A.T. & 8. F. Ky., 1958 Ry. Exch., Chic ago. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


One Year Pays For It 


One season's crops at present prices will pay for 
this land at @100 an acre. Don't you want to know 
about the ‘Garden Spot” of this Mississipp{! Valley? 
Write 8. E. NEWHOUSE, Dexter, Mo., for copy 
Square Deal and statement of facts. 











Wilimar, Minnesota 











Small Farm of 30 Acres for Sale 
Choice land. All tiled. Good outbuildings. A 
strictly modern 10-room house, electric lighted, 
choice location just outside the city limits, one mile 
from the college, with paved street to the corner of 
farm, For particulars write 
JAMES H. ROWE, 


Eastern Kansas Bargain 
200 acres; all first class land, no stone, highly im- 
proved, fine location. Must sell at once, low price, 
easy terms. Send for full information. Address 
Owner, Lock Box 367, lola, Kansas, 


MINNESOTA FARM BARGAINS 


FINE CORN LAND FARMS FOR SALE 
Write for our bargain list 
A. H. BROWN & CO., Willmar, 


Two 800 Acre Farms for Sale 


a tillable, highly improved, dairy barns, silo 20x45, 
. A. M. Grosvenor (owner), Casselton, No. Dak. 


Ny) ‘ )) 220-acre Southeast Missouri 
k ( KR SA LE grain farm; 175 acres in cul- 
tivation, balance slashed deadening: wel! drained and 


fenced; modern improvements. A bargain at €25,650, 
Terms, Other farms. Address Ira 8. Rice, Essex, Mo. 


UPPER WISCONSIN grow rich,40-80 acre tracts, 


Mile station. Good roads, schools, churches. $20-830 
acre. QOne-fourth down. Balance easy 
K. J. J. BU SSELL, La Crosse, 


Grinnell, Iowa 








Minn. 











Clover Belt—Farmers 


w isc 


SELL FARM DIRECT Sip Aco Commgentos 
men to deal with. Particulars free. 
< HAS. RENICH, G-23, Woodstock, Ill. 





= SALE-—Farm in Southern Minnesota, Blue 
Earth and Waseca County corn and clover belt. 
Send for list. 
JARMS WANTED — Wanted to hear from 
owner of farm or fruit ranch for sale. O. O, 
Mattson, 2956 Cedar Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. H. Schroeder, Mankato, Minn. 
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"Planning Farm Barns 


(Continued from page 798) 


out of the box stalls as shown, work 
harness in this case being hung on the 
posts behind the horses. 

Hay for the horses is dropped down 
thru chutes above the center of each 
feed alley. These hay chutes are to 
be provided with sliding doors at the 
bottom, to prevent too much draft thru 
them in cold weather. Double chutes, 
each side of which can be used to 
store hay for one feed, often are a 
great convenience, but are not needed 
here because hay can be stored at the 
ends of the feed alleys. A chute for 
straw, with removable top sections, is 
located at the center of the barn. No 
stairs are required in this barn, as 
only hay and straw are stored in the 
loft, and lalders in each hay chute are 
as convenient as stairs, which could 
be used to advantage only as far as 
the mow floor. 

The convenience of the barn will be 
increased by providing a direct way to 
let the milk cows and horses into the 
sheltered yard southeast of the barn, 
By a proper arrangement of gafes, the 
cross alley next the box stalls can be 
used for this purpose. Across the 
driveway there should be a light slid- 
ing gate or hurdle, which can be moved 
to close either the passage to the cow 
stable or to the horse stable, as shown 
by the dotted line. The other alleys 
may be closed by hinged gates. This 
alley may be used also in taking ma- 
nure to the pit east of the barn. 

Since there is some danger that a 
horse may get loose when the gate 
across the driveway is open, self-clos- 
ing hoppers for taking out the grain 
should be built into the two large bins 
or else the bin doors should be weight- 
ed to close automatically. 

The horse stable will be well lighted 
by two 6-light window sash of 10x14- 
inch glass between each pair of truss- 
es on both sides of the stable, and a 
similar sash in the end door to light 
the driveway. These sash should be 
set about 4 feet above the stable floor, 
and they may be hinged at the bottom 
and swing in for ventilation. The same 
arrangement may be used in the cow 
stable, but the windows of the box 
stall should be set higher, to avoid 
danger of breakage. Two 6-light sash 
of 8x10-inch glass in each box stall, 
set 4 feet 8 inches above the floor, 
and arranged to open like the other 


windows, should answer the purpose. 


The bins will be provided with hinged 
wooden doors instead of windows. 

Sliding doors are used at all the 
entrances, because they require less 
space to open’ than a swinging door, 
and are easier to handle in windy 
weather. The driveway doors are 8 
feet wide by 7% feet high. The west 
door to the horse stable is 3x7 feet 
and the east door is 314x7 feet. Tops 
of windows and doors should line up. 

The work thus far has been con- 
cerned entirely with the stable plan, 
because the mow is one large room, 
and requires no special planning. A 
cross section is needed, however, to 
give story heights and to locate the 
ventilating flues. The height of the 
stable is 8 feet in the clear, and the 
required hay capacity is secured by 
using 14-foot studs and a gambrel roof 
of the proportions shown in Figure 4, 
which also outlines the framing plan. 

Ventilation is provided by the win- 
dows and a system of inlet and outlet 
flues, as shown in the cross section. 
When the flues are in use, air enters 
thru the inlets between the studs, 
which start at the top of the founda- 
tion and open into the stable just be- 
low the mow floor. There is one inlet 
& inches square where it opens into 
the stable between every pair of win- 
dows in the horse and cow stable, and 
each opening is fitted with a slide for 
controlling the amount of air admit- 
ted in bad weather. 

The outlet flues start at the top of 
the stable just outside the girders, 
and rise straight until they strike the 
roof, which they follow to the ridge, 
where they connect with the ventilat- 
ors, as shown in Figure 4. There are 
two flues in the horse stable near its 
center, each 16 inches square, inside 
dimensions, and one of the same size 
in the cow stable. There are no damp- 
ers in these flues, since the admission 
of air is controlled at the inlets. 

The interior of the cow stable is 
ceiled with matched flooring, .so_ it 
may be warm and cleaned easily, and 
the exterior walls of the bins are lined 
with the same material, but the rest 
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“Its Up To the American Farincet 


From the Chicago Examiner 


The supreme need of the allied democratic nations is food. In Mon- 
tana there are millions of acres of rich virgin land awaiting the 
plowshare to convert them into food producing areas. 


Go to Montana—go now. It is your opportunity to serve your coun: 
try in ite present crisis and to help yourself to future independence, 


In the quality of its grains and yield per acre Montana stands first— 
yet land there can be bought at reasonable prices. There is not 
another State in the Union where a day’s work or a dollar spent in 
agricultural enterprise will bring such large returns and amid living 
conditions which are so uniquely delightful. 


Don't wait, go now while the opportunity offers. 


Low fare round 


trip homeseekers and landseekers tickets are on sale on certain 


days each month, via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee é St. Paul Ry. 


Send or call for informative literature and full particulars. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passengers Agent 
; CHICAGO 


H. F. HUNTER, General Agent 
613 Railway Exch., CHICAGO 
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of the barn walls are single thickness. 

This discussion covers the main 
points in which a farmer who is going 
to build a barn is interested, but it 
leaves much unsaid regarding floors, 
stall details, ete., on account of lack 
of space. Neither has anything been 
said about the design of framing or 
structural details, but for a different 
reason. Few farmers or builders have 
the training to design the framing of 
a building, and it is much better for 
them to secure from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, or from 
their state college, a standard barn 





plan of the type they desire to build, 





and if changes in arrangement # 
necessary to make the plan fit 
special requirements, work it 
somewhat after the method foll 
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the “Importance of Safe- 
guarding Hog Cholera Seram 


Against “Foot-and-Mouth” 
and Other Germs. 


“Jt is of the greatest importance to the 
Jivestock industry that all virus, serum, or 
toxin intended for the treatment of the 
diseases of domestic animals shall be abso- 
Jutely pure and free from the germs of any 

ease. ‘There is no doubt that the second 
outbreak of the foot-and-mouth disease 
which occurred last year was caused by in- 
fected hog cholera serum.”” ; 

These words are from a report by the U.S. 
Dept.of Agriculture, urging Congress to enact 
a jaw to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
any bot pure, 100% potent hog cholera serum. 

Poder the able direction of Dr. Dorset 
the Bureau evolved the only known means 
ofabsoiutely safeguarding serum from germs 
of foot-and-mouth disease. This isa process of 
heating the serum to 60°C. for a period of 30 


minutes. 

Prior to this discovery the H. K. Mulford 
(o,had announced that they had succeeded in 
eliminating from hog cholera serum all inert 
waste matter and germs, thereby producing 
aserum at once 100% potent and sterile (germ- 
free). In addition to their own process for 
gerilizing serum, the Mulford Company at 
once adopted the Government ‘‘heating’’ pro- 
cess, thus rendering assurance doubly sure. 

Any farmer or hog breeder will at once 

reciate the advantage of using a serum 

ich contains no germs of any kind and no 
waste material. Even breeders who have 
never had any unfortunate experience with 
unrefined serum know that they have been 
running considerable risk, and welcome the 
first, and so far as we know, the only adso- 
lutely safe hog cholera serum. 

Adistinguishing feature of this 100% potent, 
sterile and ‘‘heated’’ serum is its clear amber 
color, entirely different from the reddish, often 
muddy, appearance of the old a 


Mulford 


Refined 
Hog Cholera Serum 


100% Potent, Sterile (germ-free), Heated 
Write to-day for free booklet No, 29 


H. K. Mulford Company 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, May 7, 1917.—The federal gov- 
ernment has taken two important steps 
in its fight against the high cost of liv- 
ing, particularly excessive prices on food- 
stuffs and other necessaries of life. The 
first is the announcement made _ simul- 
taneously in Washington and Ottawa, that 
the United States has agreed to coiperate 
in regulating the price of wheat in the 
whole North American continent. The 
second is the introduction in the house of 
representatives of the Lever bill, giving 
to the president the widest possible pow- 
er to deal with foods, feeds, shoes, cloth- 
ing, fuel and articles required for their 
production, not only in the matter of 
prices, but to prevent manipulation. It 
is announced that there is no thought of 
reducing prices paid to producers, and 
that the United States and Canada pro- 
pose to act in a way that will stimulate 
and increase production, and, by the guar- 
anteeing of a minimum price to the pro- 
ducer, and the prevention of middlemen’s 
steady prices to consumers. 
Recent prices of wheat have fluctuated 
wildly, moving up and down as much as 
10 cents or even more in a single day, and 
flour has shared in the upward movement, 
with recent sales of the best flour at $14 
per barrel. Millers are disappointed at 
their inability to obtain Canadian wheat, 
Winnipeg having advanced prices to a 
point where it is impossible to bring any 
over at a profit. Choice No, 2 hard Tur- 
key wheat was sold a “few days ago at 40 
cents premium over May wheat, the price 
being $3.14 per bushel. May wheat sold 
the other day at $2.80, the highest price 
reached so far. Just fifty years ago, the 
Same price was pa‘d, and it stands the 
highest price on record. Corn, oats, rye 
and barley are all selling extraordinarily 
high, corn especially, and this makes 
armers unwilling to feed it freely on the 
farms. The visible ccrn supply in the 
United States is down to 7,173,000 bushe 
els, compar'ng with 21,004,000 bushels @ 
year ago. The visible wheat supply is ree 
duced to 25,756,000 bushels, comparing 
with 320,257,000 bushels a year ago. The 
visible oats supply is up to 28,933,000 bushe 
els, comparing with 12,096,000 bushels @& 
year ago. 

Timothy seed sells at $5.75 to $7.25 per 
100 pounds; clover seed at $9.50 to $17.65 
per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at $3.28% to 
$3.33% per bushel. Potatoes are bringing 
$2.25 to $2.65 per bushel, and sales are 
made of new potatoes at $9 to $9.25 a 
barrel. Fresh eggs are bringing 31 to 33 
cents a dozen, and extras are going at 
34% cents for fillers and 25% cents for 
cartons. Marketable butter 36 to 

3% cents a pound, and seconds at 32 to 
5% cents, with extras to grocers at 40% 
cents for tubs and 41% cents for prints, 
while packing stock brings 29 to 30 cents, 

Cattle prices have weakened of late, 
under the load of greatly increased sup- 
plies, stockmen hurrying their holdings 
onto the market in many instances be- 
v“ause they feared government regulation 
of prices that would operate unfavorably 
for them. Ordinary and fair to middling 
descriptions of cattle made up the prin- 
cipal share of the daily offerings, and the 
proportion of to strictly prime 
beeves has continued to decrease in num- 
bers, most of such cattle having been 
marketed some time ago. The bulk of the 
steers crossed the scales at $10 to $12.40, 
with sales of the better class at a range 
of $12.25 to $15.40, while steers classed 
as good went at $11.75 and upward, Me- 
dium grade steers found buyers at $11 
and upward, with sales of a fair class of 
light weights at $10 and over, and sales 
all the way down to $8 and above for lim- 
ited numbers of inferior little steers. Few 
well-fattened lots of yearlings have shown 
up of late, and desirable kinds were pur- 
chased at a range of $11 to $12.85 at the 
week’s best time, with sales down to $9 
for plain lots. Butcher stuff shared in the 
downward movement of prices, with heif- 
ers taken at a range of $7 to $11.50, and 
cows selling at $7.80 to $11, and a sale of 
three fancy 1,570-pound cows was made 
at $11.60. Cutters sold at $7.20 to $7.75, 
canners at $6 to $7.15, and bulls at $7 to 
$10.25. Calves were in the usual demand, 
with light-weight vealers taken at $11 to 
$13.50 per 100 pounds, and heavy lots go- 
ing at $6 and upwards. A moderate busi- 
ness was transacted in stockers and feed- 
ers, no large numbers being offered, the 
former selling at $7.75 to $9.75, and only 
a few fancy yearlings going anywhere 
near the top figures, while feeders sold 
at $8.85 to $10.25. A short time ago, a 
Pennsylvania man purchased a full car- 
load of milk cows, paying from $50 to $125 
per head, only a few fetching above $115, 
and an average price of $107.50. Many 
beef cattle sold off from 15 to cents 
late in the week. 

Hogs were marketed much more liber- 
ally in numbers during the last week, 
and some weakness in prices was devel- 
oped, but declines were not severe, and 
good rallies took place on active local 
buying orders. For many weeks, the 
eastern shipping demand has continued 
very limited, and local packers have se- 
cured most of the hogs, their require- 
ments being much more pressing than in 
ordinary times. Altho hogs are selling far 
higher than in any former year, stock- 
men are fighting shy of feeding corn at 


sells at 


choice 


95 








its present unprecedentedly high cost, 
and, despite the fancy prices prevailing 
for matured hogs, consignments are still 
much deficient in weight. Recent Chicago 
receipts have averaged but 213 pounds, 
comparing with 217 pounds one week 
earlier, 218 pounds one year ago, 233 
pounds two years ago, 235 pounds three 
years ago, and 244 pounds four years ago. 
With such a showing, the choicer lots of 
heavy shipping barrows naturally go read- 
ily at the highest prices, while choice 
light shipping hogs sell at a marked dis- 
count, altho the Canadian buyers have 
taken prime, light “singeing’’ hogs, aver- 
aging from 170 to 200 pounds, at prices 
not much under those paid for prime 
heavy-weights. Provisions have been fol- 
lowing the raw material in its upward 
flight, the stocks in Chicago warehouses 
being much smaller than a year ago, and 
within a short time pork has sold for 
$15 a barrel more than a year ago, show- 
ing an advance of $2 in a single week, 
while lard and short ribs showed similar 
advances. Notwithstanding their dear- 
ness, the foreign demand for cured hog 
meats is well maintained, and during a 
recent week exports of bacon from Atlan- 
tic ports amounted to 19,975,000 pounds, 
comparing with 12,224,000 pounds for the 
corresponding week of 1916; while lard 
exports aggregated 4,128,000 pounds, com- 
paring with 7,594,000 pounds a year ago. 
Late sales were made of hogs at $14.40 
to $16, and pigs at $11.50 to $14. 

Lambs, yearlings, wethers and ewes 
keep on showing frequent good new price 
records in a single week, nowhere near 
such high values having been witnessed 
in any former year, and everyone is kept 
wondering how high the market will go 
ultimately. The enormous advances in 
mutton and lamb charged to retail buyers 
in the butcher shops fail to cut off the 
demand, and sheepmen are making far 
the largest profits in their experience, A 
short time ago, a prominent sheepman 
who was carrying 7,200 head of thin 
Montana ewes in a feeding station not far 
from Chicago, left for Kentucky in search 
of suitable pasturage for grazing his 
flocks there during the present season, 
with the intention of selling them to Ken- 
tucky breeders next summer. Receipts 
in the Chicago market have been running 
mostly to Colorado wooled lambs and 
western clipped lambs, with extremely few 
sheep or yearlings on the market. Late 
sales were made of lambs at $15 to $17.75, 
feeding and shearing lambs at $14.50 to 
$16, yearlings at $14 to $15.65, wethers 
at $13 to $14.25, ewes at $10 to $13.75, 
bucks at $10.75 to $12.50, and clipped 
lambs at $13.50 to $14.65. ’ 

Horses were marketed sparingly last 
week, and prices were well maintained, 
with not enough good horses to-go around, 
Army horses were quoted at $120 for 
mounts and $150 to $160 for gunners, while 
recent sales of horses have been reported 
at $160 to $175, to ship to* Switzerland, 
Iixtreme figures for horses cover the cus- 
tomary wide range, with ordinary farm 
chunks going as low as $60 to $75, and 
drafters salable at $185 to $285 and up- 
ward for extra heavy weights. WwW. 


With Our Advertisers 
THE DALRYMPLE FARM ON THE 
MARKET. 


In a page announcement in this issue, 
Murray Bros. & Ward Land Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., announce the sale of the 
20,000-acre Dalrymple farm, situated in 
the Red River Valley, twelve miles from 
Fargo, N. D., and adjoining the town of 
Casselton. This land was bought by Oliver 
Dalrymple in 1876, and the record of Dal- 
rymple wheat fields is well known. Some 
interesting particulars about the farm are 
given in the full-page advertisement on 
our back cover this week, and Murray 
Bros. & Ward Land Co. will glad to 
have you send for further information. 
The farm, as we understand it, will be 
divided into small tracts to suit the buy- 
ers, and they will be glad to tell you all 
about it on request.—Advertising Notice. 


INTERESTING LITERATURE ABOUT 
DIPPING, 

Parke,- Davis & Co., Dept. 
Husbandry, Wetroit, Mich., have 
very interesting literature with 
to dipping and the. advantages 
They are makers of Kreso Dip 
recognized as a standard of the market. 
It is an efficient and economical dip for 
sheep ticks, lice, fleas, and also has heal- 
ing qualities. They call attention to the 
fact that experiments on live hogs’ prove 
that a 2% per cent solution of Kreso Dtp 
No. 1 will kill yirulent hog. cholera virus 
in five minutes by contact, and they have 
conducted a number of experiments, about 
which many of our readers will undoubt- 
ed!y wish to know. <A postal card or let- 
ter will bring their literature, but they 
would appreciate your mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing them,—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


TWO MITCHELL SIXES. 

A very attractive catalog of the two 
Mitchell Sixes has been issued by the 
Mitchell Motors Co., of Racine, Wis., who 
tell about these two cars in their page 
advertisement on page 778. They offer 
the Mitchell Junior Six, 40 horse power, 
120-inch wheel base, at $1,195, f. o. b. 
Racine, while the larger Mitchell Six, 
seven-passenger, 48 horse power, with 127- 
inch wheel base, selis for $1,460, f. 0. b. 
Racine. Their catalog illustrates and de- 
scribes both cars, and they want to place 
it in the hands of every reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who is interested in auto- 
mobiles. Their cars are designed by Mr. 
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John W. Bates, who has spent fourteen 
years on Mitchell cars, and the latest 
Mitchell is his nineteenth model. They cali 
attention to the fact that the big, com- 
plete Mitchell plant, which now covers 
forty-five acres, enables them to turn 
out Mitchell cars at the very low prices 
given above, and they will be glad to tell 
you about this plant and answer any 
questions you may wish to ask with. re- 
gard to Mitchell cars, and will deem it a 
favor if you will mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er when writing them.—Advertising No- 
tice, 


THE ELCAR, $845. 

The four-cylinder car of the 
Carriage and Motor Car Co., of 6718 
Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, Ind., called the 
Eicar, sells at $845 for the five-passenger 
touring car, or the four or two-passenger 
roadster. it has ge + wheel base, 
four-cylinder long stroke, high-speed mo- 
tor, developing better than 34 horse power 
at 1,800 revolutions per minute. The igni- 
tion is the Delco. The starting and light- 
ing system is dyneto two-unit, with Wil- 
lard storage battery. The clutch is dry 
multiple disk, seven plates on Raybestos, 
rear axle full-floating, with roller bear- 
ings at each end of wheel hubs. The spec- 
ifications read like a car costing a good 
deal of money. The Elkhart Carriage and 
Motor Co, have issued an attractive cata- 
log describing all Elcar modets, and they 
will be glad to send it to any of our read- 
ers on request. They believe that those 
who look over the catalog, and then look 
over the car, will be very much impressed 
with the unusual value they offer.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


DOUGLAS CORN GLUTEN FEED. 

The Douglas Company, of Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, makers of Douglas Corn Gluten 
Feed, call attention to the splendid value 
that is offered in their feed, giving an 
analysis thereof on page 794, which will 
be of interest. They call attention to the 
fact that you pay only $53 per ton for 
Douglas Corn Gluten Feed, as against 
$57.99 for No. 3 corn, and that their glu- 
ten feed contains three times the protein 
that corn contains. Many feeders are 
using Douglas Corn Gluten Feed, and the 
Douglas Company will be glad to tell you 
about their feed and the success it has 
given big feeders. They have issued some 
very interesting literature, which can be 
had on request.—Advertising Notice. 


Elkhart 





MONTANA LANDS. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company have issued some very 
interesting literature with regard to the 
lands available in Montana, and they will 
be glad to send it to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who will write H. F. Hunt- 
er, General Agent, 613 Railway Exchange 
Building, Chicago, mentioning the adver- 
tisement in Wallaces’ Farmer, They offer 
low fare round-trip home-seekers’ and 
land-seekers’ tickets on certain days each 
month, and they will be glad to tell you 
about these low rates if you are interested 
in going out to look over the land. The 
literature they have issued is very at- 
tractive, and any of our readers interested 
in Montana lands will appreciate looking 
it over.—Advertising Notice. 


A GOOD SELF-FEEDER. 

A good self-feeder for pigs, which W. 
A. McCollough & Sons, of Dept. W., Web- 
ster City, lowa, have been making for 
several years, is called the Square Deal. 
A good many of these feeders are out, 
and Messrs. McCollough will be giad to 
tell you of the satisfaction they have giv- 
en, They call particular attention in a 
special advertisement on page 794, to the 
record of an average of gain of sixty-seven 
pounds per head, from February 21st to 
March 26th, made by a bunch of pigs 
where one of their feeders was used, 
These pigs were sold on the Chicago mar- 
ket at the top price of $15 cwt., 
netting the feeder a profit of $38 afte: 
paying for feed and all expenses, which 
is certainly good for one carload., The 
feeder which Messrs. McCollough put out 
is sanitary. It can be easily cleaned, and 
is just the kind of a feeder that a good 
many of our readers will be looking for. 
A postal card or letter request will bring 
full information about it Advertising 
Notice. 


BIG FARM FOR SAL Can Be Dividea 
Kasy Terms 

An officer of this bank owns a good farm of 840 
acres, well improved; good buildings, first class 
water conveniences, telephone, rural maf! delivery; 
within 3% to 6 miles of three thrifty little market 
towns on the C. M. & St. P. and C. & N. W. railways; 
20 miles due west of Watertown, So. Dak. Finely 
improved district; tirst quality soll; 100 acres tame 
grass pasture; woven wire fencing; schoolhouse on 
land. Could be divided nicely into three farms—two 
of 320 acres each and one of 200 acres, Very reason 
able price and long, easy terms. Would accept ia 
part good interest bearing paper and part cash as 
first payment. Owner retiring from active business. 
One-balf crop income this season goes to buyer be 
fore July 1st by paying for seed. Will be glad to 
hear from anyone in position to deal. 


SECURITY BANK, Clark, So. Dak. 


North Dakota Grain, Stock and 
Dairy Farm for Sale 


Farm consists of 590 acres, all under cultivation: 
adjoins town; 8-room house, barn with room for 24 
horses and 12 cows, electric lights and water system 
to both. Cement walks to town. Good granary. lm 
plement house, hog house and hen house, fine grove. 
Everything in good repair. Farm fenced and cross 
fenced. Notrades. For full particulars address 
W. A. ROBBINS, Owner, 306 Simmons St., GALESBURG, ILL. 


IOWA FARM FOR SALE BY OWNERS 


Choice 160 acres, well improved: six-room house. 
large barn. two granaries, hog house, horse barn end 
other buildings, good water. fine large grove, laciud 
ing walnut and butternut trees; 14 mi. from Ochey 
edan. Big bargain !f soid before July ist. 

GERMAN GRAIN COMPANY, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 








OR SALE—-NORTH DAKOTA FAK. 
Dickey County. 24 acres under cultivation. good 
soll, black loam; 3 miles from city of 1800 population 
with 25 miles c ‘ment walks, clean streets, gux and 
electricity for lighting and power. High seieol, 
normal tndustrial achool, banks, churches. Address 
Owner, P, 0. Box 167, Daveuyport, lows. 
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Recent Public Sales 
NELSON & SONS HAVE GOOD 
SHORT-HORN SALE. 


The S. A, Nelson &~Sons’ Short-horn 
sale, on May ist, proved a gala day for 
Short-horn breeders. A monster crowd 
gathered from widely scattered points, 
and made a good sale for a man who has 
lent unequaled support to a large num- 
ber of sales over a wide territory. Nelson 
& Sons were deserving of a good sale, 
and the total of some $17,800 was a sat- 
isfactory result. The cattle were sold in 
excellent breeding condition. The top of 
the auction was reached on Lot 21, a 
nicely turned roan cow, got by Ceremoni- 
ous Lad, with a choice red heifer calf at 
foot, got by Royal Sultan, and the cow 
was rebred since December 15th to the 
great herd bull, Villager’s Best. After 
some spirited bidding, this cow went to 
L. H. Ernst, of Tecumseh, Neb., youngest 
son of the late Wm. Ernst, for years a 
prominent figure in the pure-bred cattle 
business in Nebraska. She goes to what 
is destined to be one of the best Short- 
horn herds in Nebraska. Among other 
heavy buyers were C. A. Saunders, of 
Manilla, lowa, and L. H. Crews, of Haig- 
ler, Neb. Colonel Kraschel opened the 
sale, and was followed by Colonel Duncan 
on the block. Below is a list of sales: 


FEMALES. 


$s. A. 











1—L. H. Crews, Haigler, Neb..... $ 700 
2—cC. A. Saunders, Manilla, Iowa... 600 
Ratt’, Do RMEE, cccvcccestcos coo ©6“GND 
ee Fr eer. 675 
5—Geo. Allen & Sous, Lexington, 
MED.” Rektastonss ceth cedcantnee ye 450 
6—C. H. Cowles, Winsider, Neb.... 670 
7—F. B. Keer, Farnam, Neb....... 800 
8—C. E. Churchill, Hartington, Neb. 730 
9—L. E. Crews, Haigler, Neb...... 425 
10—Geo. Allen & Som ........0-eee0- 590 
11—T. J. Lawson, Long Pine, Neb.. 435 
12—R. Rhinemiller, Staplehurst, Neb. 430 
13—Albert Hultine, Saronville, Neb.. 330 
14—John S. Dickey, Farragut, Iowa. 400 
15—C. D. Ficke, Pleasantdale, Neb. 425 
16—C, -D. FUcke ....ccccccedcccccces 510 
17—Albert Hultine ........ccccceees- 280 
18—Hopley Stock Farm, Atlantic, Ia. 390 
19—F. A. Eggers, Roca, Neb. ....... 230 
20—M. M. Morton, Nortonville, Kan. 335 
21—L. H. Ernse,t Tecumseh, Neb... 1,025 
22—L. H. Crews 410 
23—L. H. Crews 200 
24—L. H. Crews 250 
25—T. J. Lawson, Long Pine, Neb... 270 
26—Hans Phillipson, Staplehurst, 
SRR pt ea ee eee 300 
27—H. B. Cowles, Waterloo, Neb.... 215 
28—C. D, Ficke .....cccccccsceseees 210 
29—C, D. Ficke .....cccocccsoees 210 
ee Oe ee Pere ee 265 
31—E. Olson, Malcolm, Neb. ....... 240 
Been, TR CIPWIOS qc ccccccvccpevecece 205 
33—C. A. Richie, Gresham, Neb..... 310 
235 
155 
210 
210 
235 
39—S. A. Foster, Lincoln, Neb..... 228 
42—R. H. Hansen, Concordia, Kan... 130 
Dent A. GOOD -s5000 csr bdecevcens 175 
45—F. A. Mosley, Wymore, Neb..... 350 
46—A. Peterson, Axtell, Neb. ....... 200 
47—F. B. Kerr, Farnam, Neb. ...... 225 
49—Geo. Sheldon ..........cccscscees 220 
50—A. C. Smith, Mullen, Neb. ...... 220 
51—J. H. Cowles .........-esseccee. 200 
52—M. D. James, Aurora, Neb, ..... 170 


WELL SATISFIED WITH THE 
RESULTS. 


Alba C. Cromer, administrator of the 
estate of Alba Honeywell, of Hoopeston, 
fll., ordered a jack advertisement in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and in remitting says: ‘“‘The 
results obtained were very satisfactory.” 
This is the general experienec of those 
who have used the columns of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and it is one of the many good 
letters we have received from live stock 
advertisers. 


W. C. Lookingbill, of Sac City, Towa, 
breeder of Angus cattle and Poland China 
hogs, enlarges his auctioneer card in this 
week's issue. He not only makes a spe- 
cialty of live stock sales, but also of farm 
sales, selling both farms and city prop- 
erty at public sale. Mr. Lookingbill will 
be glad to correspond with the readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer interested about dates, 

Advertising Notice. 








HOLSTEINS. 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchiand Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
90772 at the head of Beavey Valley Herd. His dam 
is daughfer of Pieterje He ngerveld’s Count DeKol, 
27.94 1b. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 101 
A. R. O. daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 Ibs. of milk in 30 
days than any other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R. O. 
records. We have afew choice young bu'ls for sale, 
well grown, straight, sound in health. For prices 
write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


BU RG Born June1916; sired by 
Sir Sadie Cornu. 

. copia (39 A. R. O, daughters) and 
a out of a granddaughter of Jewel 
of Home Farm, that produced 

327 Ibs. butter in150 days. Nearly all 

/2 white—in fine condition—a show 











aN = ed calf. Price $225. i 
"Ein FRE? Ww. B. BARNEY & SONS 


Chapin, Iowa 


“ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHAYW BROS., Waterloo, Iowa 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
Send for FREE illustrated booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, Box 239, Brattleboro, Vt. 


\]) High grade Holstein, Short-horn 
CHOICE E and Guernsey calves. Nicely 
marked ones, crated to express at little cost. $12.50 to 
$35. Write ED HOWEY Cv., South 8t. Paul, Minn. 











POLLED DUBRHAMS. 


WALLACES’ 


== 


DUROC JERSEYS. 





Seeley’s Polled Durhams 


Nineteen years breeding the hornless Short-horn 
of the best Scotch tribes. Preparedness: Have a lot 
of thick square ended bulis ready for immediate 
service, mostly roans, with breeding to head any 
ny 4 or horned herd in America. The Polled Dur- 

am is fast coming into its own. You better prepare. 
Victoria Clipper and Jovia) Sultan in service. 


W. W. SEELEY, Stuart, lowa 
Polled Durhams 


sjBevers) bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Woung stock for sale. 


L. &. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Reds and roans, from 6 to 15 months old; 
low, blocky built, quality bulls. 


IRA CHASE & SONS, 


Car Load Polled Durham Bulls 


of various ages for sale. Good bulle of a good milk- 
ing strain. ery strong in Scotch blood. Priced 
right to move quick. 
¥F. H. PAGE, 


D. S. Polled Durhams 


Several yearling Scotch bulls, red and roan, good 
quality. L. J. GUENGERICH, R. 3, Wellman, Iowa. 





Laurens, lowa 








Buck Grove, lowa 





Waverly, lowa 








T EHORN YOUR CALVES with a Double 
Standard Polled Durham bul) bred by C. T. 
AYRES & SON, Osceola, Clark County, lowa. 





AUCTIONEERS 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest Schoo] and become 
independent with no capita] invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 


P. M. GROSS, MACON, MO. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Offers expert service in the sell- 
ing of horses, cattle and hogs. 
Many years’ successful experience 
as leading horse auctioneer at the 
St. Louis market, and for promi- 
nent breeders of pure bred stock. 

Many sales now booked 
long time inadvance. Write 
for open dates. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and ap plication, but makes money 
from the start. Your investment is small, you risk 
nothing, and you cons tantly are making new business 
acquaintances of the best kind. 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
818 Walnut St., 3d Floor, Kansas City, Mo. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 
REAL ESTATE & 
Live stock AUCTIONEER 
Sac City, lowa 

Are you in trouble, do you need 
money? Would you like to change 
your location? If so, writeme. I 
sold more farms and city property 
at public auction in 1916 than 
any other auctioneer living in Ia. 
Breeder of Angus cattle, Poland- 
China hogs and B. Rock chickens. 


J. L. Mcllrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registered stock sales a specialty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle aud swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


A. W. THOMPSON 
WORK, NEBRASKA 
AUCTIONEER 
Am selling for leading breeders. Years of success- 
ful experience. 


W. M. PUTMA 





























Tecumseh, Nebraska 


AUCTIONEER 








Seven fall gilts by by King’s Colonel. 
One fine big sow with eight King’s Colonel pigs farrowed April 12th. 
ter. Price for sow and litter, $200.00. A fine even yy, 
I sold King’s Colonel to Putman & Son, the last half interest for ¢1,000.0 
d many of the best sales. I won junior champion on a Kive’s ~ Bet have 


topped m 

at the Nebraska State Fair last fall. She was a half sister to the seven fan or 
I offer above. I have nine fall boars by King’s Colonel. I expect to gh all gil 
of these, and among them is the best boar I ever raised and the b Ow some 


a s sired by King’s Colonel. Write. Cot T think ever 
APQAINS HH. KONG, DeWit, Nebash 


8 Fall Boars Sired by King’s Goi, 


These are from Valley Chief 8th and Crimson Wonder 3d dams. Here’s the chance to get a gon 
great sire whose get have topped so many sales. These are half brothers to the $555.00 sow itn the Of the 
record sale in lowa. I have a few other top pige by King Col. Again. World's 

THEO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebrasi 





For a good boar prospect write 


PUTMAN & SON NOW OFFER FINE FALL BOARS 


These are by King’s Col., our great herd boar, whose get have topped so many sales. We havethe 
herd boar prospects we ever raised. Eleven champions came from our herd in one year. Let ug bel] Saas 
real herd boar prospect. Also offering some fall gilts. yous 
W.M. PUTMAN & SON TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA 


PRIZE WINNING DUROG BLOOD 


Our herd is headed by the $500.00 son of King’s Col., out of a daughter of Uneeda Crimson Wonder, Spring 
breat 








igs by King’s Col., Col. Uneeda, Willetta King, Sensation Wonder III, Disturber of Idlewild and Other 


Juroc boars. JOHN SIMON, Humboldt, Nebraska 


Write or visit. 


3 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $55 


A boar and two gilts, not related, of Golden Model, Critic and Gano breeding. Pedigree blanks With each 
pig. Pairs forS8s. A few fall boars of Critic breeding for $28. For full particulars write 


Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, Murray (Cass Co.), Nebraska 


KING’S COL. AGAIN ""s."°*" KERNS SENSATION 


By King’s Col. By Sensation Wonder II, 
Big boars, real sires, great individuals, The kind that advance the breed. 


DAVID BOESIGER, CORTLAND, NEBRASKA 
Duroc Herd Boar Offered—IIustrator 34 


Biggest son of Ellustrator; dam, Willetta of Idlewild 3 by Disturber. His get will best Tecom- 
mend him. Price, $500. Also a May pig by Orion Cherry King 5th, and a 12-months son of King the Col, fall 


brother of the 6300 Valley Col. 
Mm. E. MERFELD & SONS, GREENE, loWA 


30 Duroc Fall Boars 


weighing from 130 to 250 Ibs. in very moderate flesh. 
They are very growthy; many are extra choice, pos- 
sessing show quality. We want you to see them, being 
confident that they are going to please. All leading 
bloodlines. Am also offering the yearling boar, Royal 
Col., son of the 800 lb. sow, Royal Lady. Everything 
immuned. Write to, or better yet, call on 


H. S. FAIN, Emmetsburg, lowa 
DUROC PIGS—$10.00 


Best strains represented. One two-year-old boar. 
RAY SPICER, Macomb, Illinois. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


LONG HENRY 81516, OUR 4-TON POLAND BOAR 


We have refused long money for this hog. He is big and good and, best of all, a great sire. When is 
the market for the famous big Poland-China, just remember our herd. Write or visit 


J. L. CARMAN & SON, COOK, NEBRASKA 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS §§& Angus Bulls 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
FOR SALE 


is in America, and mg by oer eee of noted show 
—Bl Oo R H 3 . 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur Sired by Vallance of &., Decatur’s Black Boy asé 
others. rom 10 to 17 months old. 


by _— Cc, = Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulle | 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type an 

Remember, no other breed of cattle has equaled 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. the Angas winnings in America’s fat stock ane 
Write me for prices and description. 


Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 15 
Geo. W. Burdette, Creston, la 


miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 
ANGUS BULLS 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitcheliville, lowa 
A few choice individuals from 12 to 15 monthe old 


GLENMERE 
for sale, including one Trojan Erica. All siredb¥ 


A n a us 3 i; i is the splendid breeding Blackbird bull, Bredo 9d 17%ii 


Come and see them, or write. 
I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls | W.- 8S. AUSTIN, 

ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 

herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 

andsee them. They have individual merit by 

inheritance. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen - Angus 


Young bulls for sale; two Prides, one 21 months old 
and one 23 months. Both highly bred, one especially 














Extra good. Extreme bone, best of feet, bigh 
backs and stretchy. Dams mostly by Ming of 
Cols. Again, litter mate to Defender, 

A. J. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, Iowa 





Duroc Yearling Herd Boar 


Invincible 216245, 415 lbs. at 11 mo. after 
heavy service. Son of the noted Chief Invincible, 
Also,limited number of fall boar pigs, and one July 
pig. Nothing but first class stuff offered, 

B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, Kiron, Sac Co., Jows, 











Please mention this paper when writing 




















Dumont, lows 


ee Oe" 





POLAND.CHINAS. a 
MY HERD BOAR FOR SALE 


Smooth Young Wonder 


A two-year-old that is an outstanding boar in bis 
class. W£&All trade for good big ty 

gilts if they are good enough. Also fall boar 
and fall gilts for sale. 


G. L. THUIRER, R. 4, Box 35, Spencet le 





Williamsburg, lowa 











PEDIGREED Live STOCK good. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 
eee ae Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes. Herd —_— 
THEO MARTIN Live Stock Auctioneer | 2¢*4e¢ >y Quintin of Oakworth 160078. cients caiman, teenie 
‘ BELLEVUE, IOWA HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa | ~~.~.........-------.__-_- a. 
— | BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS Por 
LIVE STOCK for gale, sired by 
High Chief. Priced to sell. Write ford 


N.G. KRASCHE 


J, R. THOMPSO 
GEO. H, BURGE wr eisrsed tre stock** 


H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS "SOWA 


H. S. ALLEN 


CHARITON, IOWA 
BERKSHIRES. 


Holland Farm Berkshires 

Young boars and gilts of prize winning stoek—of 
the Masterpiece family. Pigs sired by Superbus, the 
sire of the world’s grand champion boar at the Pan- 
ama Exposition last year. They will please you. 
Prices reasonable, 6, D, NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., Cresee, lowe 


AUCTIONEER 
Marlan, Iowa 


Pedigreed Live 


Stock Auctioneer 
Merrill, Ia. 








Live Stock Auctioneer 








I am making successful sales 

in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, 

Missouri and Nebraska. 
Write me for dates. 











lars. F. W. KIRCHMAN, R, 6, Sumner, lows. 
ee 





Angus Bulls 7 


We have five big, rugge 
bulls for sale—one three- 
year-old, two senior year- 
lings, two junior yearlings. 
Prices reasonable. 


E. B. LAFLIN 
Crab Orchard, Neb. 


ANGUS HERD OFFERED 


Nineteen females and herd 
bull, Proud Kahn 
Nine Blackbirds, seven Prides, three Queen Mothers, 
one Jannet. But four are past 8 years. Except one, 
all either have calves or are well forward. ust all 
sell together. Price $4500. No trade. One top 24 
mo. bull offered separate. 


F. J. NELSON, 
Angus Bull For Sale 


23 months old, recorded. Also some younger calves; 
KEMP BROG.. R. 3, Marion, lowa. 


N ULEFOOT HOGS-—Reg. herd. Bred sowh 
bred and open gilts, weanling pigs. Pe 
furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 








TAMWORTHS. 
q 0 
Boars all sold. Now have 
offer fine lot of bred so 


TAMWO RTH and gilts for February, 


and April farrow. Choicest blood lines; most 
sired by grand champions. Also 4 cclene 
pigs in numbers to suit; mostly by grand c 

J. B. MacKOyY, Farragut, 











CHESTER WHITES. 


VALE’S CHESTERS, 
Herd one of oldest established in west, 
good type and quality that made the he vont 
geome coe is ny Hapa auc welctnorders el: 
ut this year’s pigs now to offer. 
B. R. VALE," ‘Bonaparte, 10"? 


When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Sheldon, lowa 














Cherry Orion King 33x, 
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oo 
for particulars next week, and write early | the show two-year-old heifer, Elizabeth | for $3,000 at the Ow 
pAaTESs CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES for the sale catalog, to elther party. Men- sat, bees prominently illustrated at the 4 a very stylish, Checks Gene nai a 
en writing.— Oop o € announcemen 1 r- : Sec ‘ 
SHORT-HORNS. yy p ent. tro is pe the Cruickshank Secret tribe. A nicely 


May 20—E. Ss. Fanning & Sons, Nemaha, 


Iowa. é : 
9\-Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo. 
May 3 Geo. E. Barkley, ‘Sioux Falls, 
a4 D. and C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa; 
sale at Sioux Falls. 
. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 


ved s W. McDermott, Kahoka, Mo, 
oa 6—F. P. Greenwalt & Sons, Mount 


urn, Iowa. 
hg de J. McMasters, Altona, Ill, and 
une Prather, Williamsville, Il, 
: ">_cCahill Bhos., Rockford, Iowa. 


ow ¢—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
June 11—-A. C. Lanham, Sheldon, Iowa. 


Sune 13—E. Ogden & Son, Maryville, ‘Mo. 


June 20—F. H. Ehlers, Tama, lowa. 
June 21--G. J. Theiss & Son, Rembrandt, 
lowa; sale at Sioux City, lowa. . 


June 26--H. I’. Parsons, Newton, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—A. Carrier & Son, Administrator's 
Sale, Newton, lowa. 

Nov. 23—C. L. Steddom & Sons, Lacey, 


wre ANGUS. 
May 22—Julius Tudor & Son, Iowa City, 
a. 

ber iB. C. Dove, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
June 4—-Dr. J. E. Conn, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
June 5—Chas. Escher, Jr., Botna, Iowa. 
June 6—Escher & Ryan, Irwin, Iowa. 
June 7—Escher & Dalgetty, Manning, Ia. 
Oct. 19—C. E. Woods & Son, Mechanics- 
ville, Lowa. 





HEREFORDS. 


May 165—Warren T. McCray, Kentland, 


ha 19--Geo. A. Smith, De Smet, S. D. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
July 30—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Aug. 14—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 
Aug. 15—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Oct. 9—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, lowa. 


. e a 

Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
finve advertisements already ru: must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fasne in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
an be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, \owever, can usually be inserted if received 
as iate as Monday morning of the week of issue. 














LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 
H, MW. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 














Field Notes 

W. W. Vaughn, Marion, Iowa, adver- 
tises two dark roan Short-horn bulls for 
sale, from his old-established herd. Both 
are past a year old, and growthy for their 
ages. One is a grandson of Avondale, 
and is of splendid type and quality. The 
other is dehorned, and is a big, rugged 
fellow with several Scotch tops. These 
bulls are offered at very reasonable prices. 
~Advertising Notice. 


F, P. Greenwalt & ‘Sons, Mt. Auburn, 
fowa, will greatly reduce their Short-horn 
herd at public auction, June 6th. The Vil- 
lager herd bull, Village Knight 3d, will be 
sold at this time, and is a proven sire 
worth looking after. He is an August 
two-year-old roan, of the Campbell Ury 
family. Watch for particulars and an- 
houncement later, and write now for the 
sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
ér.—Advertising Notice. 


J, W. McDermott, of Kahoka, Mo., will 
sell, in his annual Short-horn sale, June 
2d, another of those good Cumberland 
Marshall offerings, for which his herd has 
become noted. The offering includes some 
Cumberland Marshal show bulls and heif- 
ets, and cows bred to this sire of prize 
Winhers. See announcement néxt week, 
and write early for the sale catalog, 
Mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice, 


_E. Ogden & Son, Maryville, Mo., will 
Sell an offering of Short-horns June 13th, 
that for breeding and individual merit 
ranks with the very best, and the class 
of Short-horns Messrs. Ogden are pro- 
ducing entitle them to be classed among 
the comparative few that are real con- 
structive breeders of Short-horns. Their 


an will be one to interest discriminating 
peeders. Watch for particulars in later 
sues, and write for the sale catalog, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
Ing Notice, 


There is no question but that dipping 


and fy sand pays big. It kills the nits 
food 1o aha puts the skin and hair in 
Hegs ution. The suggestion of Dr. 
aie, Clark, of Ashland, Ohio, whose 
Advertisement ‘ ° 


: will 
's that you fix 
your hog yard 

4nd disinfectant 
of their dip in 
Mm barre ls, the 


be found on page 797, 
up a cement wallow in 
and that you use their dip 
in this wallow. The price 
one-gallon cans, is $1; 
ie L price is a little less. Small 
pe ckages of their dip can be secured at 
. aa have issued interesting 
. +» and they will be glad to send it 
tis | Ee readers on request.—Adver- 
c 
Prater Master, of Altona.JIL., and J. F. 
tolding’ y Williamsville, Ill., will join in 
6 one of the most important Short- 
| year, at Chicago, June 
<i need no introduc- 
: readers, as both are widely 
Brant, leading Short-horn breeders 
8 show he: Mr. Prather will include 
Moines oe pean that won first at Des 
National year, and third at the Inter- 
hest lot of ae: McMaster is selling the 
€Ver lig Scotch Short-horns that he has 





ted from his g “r > 
are iis good herd. A number 
imported and especially good. Watch ! 


DOVE’S ANGUS SALE. 


A very attractive offering of sixty head 
of Aberdeen Angus will be sold by Mr. 
B. C. Dove, of Shell Rock, Iowa, May 24th, 
Mr. Dove is one of the wide-awake, enter- 
prising young breeders who really does 
things. But few breeders no longer in 
the business than he, who can show the 
bloodlines and the class in their cattle in 
keeping with this herd. After selecting 
the sixty head, he still has a good, big 
herd of breeding cattle. In the sale will 
be fifteen very fine Blackbird females, 
six of which are about two years old. A 
plum good Blue Ribbon Blackbird gelis 
in Blackbird Marie, by Gay Lad M. She 
has a cow calf by Black Pass, a worthy 
son of Black Peer. Five of the eight 
bulls listed are Blackbirds, and two of 
these, Black Quality Ito and Bendix, are 
tried herd bulls of sterling worth. The 
former is a Pierce bred bull, by Prince 
Albert Ito, and out of Blackbird of Undu- 
lata. He is a splendid type of a breeding 
bull, being deep and thick, and with this 
has smoothness. His back and quarters 
are pleasingly full. He was the first prize 
bull at the Michigan State Fair in 1916. 
Bendix is a bull that makes a striking 
appearance. He is a bull that can be 
highly recommended, both as an_ indi- 
vidual and as a breeder. He is a son of 
Ballenasloe and out of Blackbird Mc- 
Henry 55th, by Imp. Eliminator of Bal- 
lindalloch. Two young Heatherbloom bulls 
sell, one a 22-months show bull. If look- 
ing_for something nifty, here is the place 
to look. The herd bull that many of the 
twenty-five calves that sell with their 
dams are sired by, and to waich many 
of the cows sell bred, is Bruce Ito. Few 
herds this bull would not do credit to as 
a herd header. He is a son of Black Ito, 
by Prince Ito. Black Ito was the first 
prize bull at both the St. wouis World’s 
Fair and at the Chicago International. 
Mr. Dove is selling, in Shady Glen Heath- 
erbloom 2d, we think, the greatest aged 
cow to be offered this season. She is 
certainly a wonder. She is a ton cow, 
and good enough to repeat her last year’s 
show record again this year. And she is 
a breeding cow as_ well, She is the 
dam of perhaps the best heifer calf in 
Mr. Dove’s herd. She not for sale. 
In conclusion, we wish to say that we 
were much impressed with the character 
and the quality of Mr. Dove's offering. 
if he does not have a good sale, it will 
not be for any lack on his part. The 
catalog contains quite a few illustrations 
which will give our readers a splendid 
idea of what may be expected. Do not 
delay in asking for it. Mention Wallaces’ 


Farmer when writing.—Advertising No- 
tice. 
THE GREAT GLYN\MAWR ANGUS 


OFFERING. 


By reason of the rare good breeding and 
individual excellence of the great Angus 
offering to be sold by Julius Tudor & Son, 
at their noted Glyn Mawr Farm, near 
Iowa City, lowa, Wednesday, May 23d, 
this sale is attracting wide attention 
among Angus breeders looking for the 
best. The illustrated page announcement 
elsewhere in this issue briefly calls atten- 
tion to some of the important features of 
the offering, and shows photographic il- 
lustrations of a dozén animals in the sale. 
The catalog shows still others, and also 
gives their rich breeding, with foot-notes 
that are of much interest both to old and 
new breeders, It will gladly be sent to 
those who will write for it, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Discrtminating Angus 
breeders set a distinguishing stamp of 
approval on Glyn Mawr herd a year ago, 
when they made Messrs. Tudor & Son 
the highest average that had ever been 
made at an lowa Angus sale, and the few 
head that have been resold at recent sales 
have brought top prices, each selling much 
higher than the price paid for them in the 
Tudor gale a year ago. More and better 
ones of the same breeding will sell in, 
Glyn Mawr sale, May 23d, and our read- 
ers are reminded that they are the kind 
that interest discriminating breeders be- 
cause they represent the best blood lines 
of Scotland and America, and the indi- 
vidual merit is in keeping with the rich 
breeding. Some are close descendants of 
the top importation brought from Scotland 
by kK. T. Davis, especially for his Inver- 
ness herd, which is now Glyn Mawr herd. 
When you patronize this herd, you patron- 
ize an old-established herd that has been 
in good hands, something discriminating 
buyers like to know. ‘The illustration in 
the catalog of the Inverness first prize 
herd is a reminder of the strength of this 
herd more than a decade ago, when Mr. 
Davis was a leading exhibitor at the 
strongest shows, including the St. Louis 
World's Fair. Since Messrs. Tudor bought 
the Inverness herd, some choice speci- 
mens have been added from time to time, 
including tops from recent leading 
sales. The herd has been prolific, and 
buyers will have an opportunity May 23d, 
to select from a very useful, desirable of- 
fering. As many as twenty-five of the 
cows and heifers sell with calves at foot, 
most of the calves being sired by the roy- 
aliy bred Blackbird bull, Black Pass, a 
prize-winning son of the great Black Peer, 
and secured by Messrs. Tudor at a cost 
of $1,100. All of the fifty-nine head in 
this sale belong to the four popular fam- 
ilies, the Biackbirds, Trojan Ericas, Prides 
and (Queen Mothers, and over forty of 
them are Trojan Ericas and Blackbirds. 
No richer breeding will be found any- 
where. The twenty Trojan Ericas in the 
offering are selected from some of the 
best bred Trojan Ericas to be found in 
America ,and seldom do you find as many 


good ones or as rare bred ones offered 
for sale. They include descendants of 
Elba that individually are as sweet and 


as attractive heifers as one could hope to 
see, even from such a distinguished an- 
cestry, while the breeding’ can scarcely 
be duplicated elsewhere, there being only 
a few descendants of Elba in this country. 
They head the list of Trojan Ericas in the 
catalog. This popular family also includes 
the outstanding young bull, Eltro, and 





haps the best bull Glyn Mawr herd has 
yet produced, and is certainly one of the 
tops to be offered at auction. His good 
Doddy type, with splendid depth and 
thickness, and good quality, is very pleas- 
ing, and his breeding is the best, being 
strong in the blood of Old Country cham- 
pions. His sire is Eryon, by Esper, by 
Imp. Eston of Eshot. The damiof Eltro 
is Enquiry of Inverness, by Elgon, the 
great breeding son of Imp. Earl Eric of 


Ballindalloch. Two of the other young 
bulls are Trojan Ericas, both of attrac- 


tive breeding and individual merit. One 
is Explorer 2d, an October yearling, sired 
by Bomana, by Black Peer. The dam of 
Explorer 2d is Ethie 2d, a full sister to 
Esper, and also in the sale. This young 
bull is a big, rugged fellow, and much 
the type of his half-brother, Belmont A. 
3d, recently sold in the Roberts sale for 
$2,000. Esperel, by Esper, is the other 
Trojan Erica bull in the sale. He is a 
two-year-old, smooth, and much the type 
of his grandsire, Eston of Eshot. His 
dam is by Elgon. Those looking for 
Blackbird bulls will find several extra 


good ones in this offering. No. 1 of the 
catalog is Blackcap Elgon D., a _ thick, 
smooth July yearling, of the Blackcap 


branch. His sire is Elgon, and his dam 


is the splendid breeding matron, Blackcap 
of Alta, by Heather Monk. Black Elgon 
D., a Ballindalloch Blackbird, is a very 
smooth, stylish January yearling, sired 
by Elgon, and out of Black Petal, her 
dam being Imp. Black Pudding. A full 
brother to this bull was one of the best 
in the Tudor sale a year ago. In such a 
large and good offering of cows and heif- 
ers, individual mention can not be made 
of all the attractions, and with the de- 
scriptive foot-notes in the catalog, more 
mention here is unnecessary. See an- 
nouncement, and write for the sale cata- 
log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


AT ORCHARD LAKE FARM, NEXT 
WEE 


Next Wednesday, May 17th, will be 
Perfection Fairfax day at Orchard Lake 
Farm, Kentland, Ind., when Warren T. 
McCray will hold his ninth annua! sale of 
the class of Herefords that have been 
making Hereford history. Mr. McCray 
and Manager James Hendry have every- 
thing in readiness for this important 
event. The invitation to all interested 
in better Herefords has been extended, to 
spend the day at Orchard Lake Farm. The 
unique illustrated sale catalog is un- 
doubtedly in the hands of discriminating 
breeders, the ones most interested in the 
high-class Herefords that go in these an- 
nual Orchard Lake sales, and, as pre- 
viously noted in these columns, the best 
boosters at Mr. McCray’s sales are his 
former customers, or those who best know 
Mr. McCray and his celebrated Perfection 
Fairfaxes. The Fairfaxes have been breed 
improvers;. it. is blood that breeds on, 
That is why there is such a strong de- 
mand for this blood. The twenty-five 
bulls in this offering are all herd headers, 
and they represent individual merit by 
inheritance, there being five and six gen- 
erations of prize winners back of them. 
The large number of cows and heifers 
with calves at foot will give breeders an 
opportunity to invest and get a calf to pay 
the bill, and in some cases a bull calf for 
a herd header or to show. ‘The heifers 
without calves at foot are a superb lot 
with their lives of usefulness before them, 
and the entire female offering, numbering 
fifty head, has been selected this year 
more carefully than ever with regard to 
their future usefulness, it being Mr. Mc- 
Cray’s intention that nothing shall go in 
this sale but what is entirely right, and 
that will give buyers entire satisfaction. 
The sale will afford our readers interested 
in the ‘“‘White Faces’? an unusual oppor- 
tunity to select breeding stock that will 
help to raise the standard of their herds, 
or to secure foundation stock that will 
spell success if properly cared for. Mr. 
MecCray’s success with Herefords is large- 
ly due to the fact that he started with 
the right kind and with right blood lines. 
The writer well remembers Mr. McCray’s 
first appearance at leading shows. He 
won a championship the first year he 
showed, and repeated it the next year. Go 
to Mr. MecCray’s asle next Wednesday, 
May 16th, at Kentland, Ind., and meet 
the man who has been a winner from the 
start. Kentland is a short distance south 
of Chicago, on the -C., L & S. Railroad, 


leaving the La Salle Street station. See 
announcement in last week's issue, and 
kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
ewriting for catalog. The mammoth Or- 
chard Lake Farm sale pavilion, in which 
the sale will be held, was illustrated on 
page 7 of last week’s issue.—Advertising 


Notice. 
THE FANNINGS’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 


Preparations are well under way for a 
Short-horn sale of interest by Messrs. FE. 
S. Fanning & Sons, of Nemaha, lowa. 
The sale will take place May 29th, with 
around fifty head of cattle to be offered, 
It will be their second sale, and we are 
pleased to say, in commenting on the of- 
fering, that the improvement is plainly 
noticeable over the one which preceded 
it. The cattle are more uniformly good, 


and a considerably larger per cent are 
Scotch. Shortly after their first sale, 
they purchased the good bull, Roan Sul- 


tan. By his use on the get of Fitz Cum- 
berland, the premier herd bull, good re- 
sults have been obtained. Roan Sultan is 
a good breeding bull, his get being in- 
variably roan. He is a bull of scale, and 
a bull from popular ancestors, that were 
prize winners. He is included in the sale, 
He is a young bull, just the right age to 
show his worth as a breeder. You will be 
pleased with his get in this sale. <A four- 
teen-months red bull of nugget-like form 
is by Fitz Cumberland and out of Cum- 
berland Countess, daughter of the old 
hero, Cumberland. A very choice light 
roan sixteen-months bull, with red neck, 
is Royal Cumberland. He is a son of Sac 
Cumberland and Coral, she by Crown 
Prince. A thirteen-months roan is Royal 
Goods, by Sultan Googis, the bull that solid 





turned, deep-bodied bull on short legs is 
Scottish King, a December yearling, got 
by.Gipsy King and out of Elienwood Vic- 
toria 4th, by Gay Knight, son of March 
Knight. It is a right good lot of young 
bulls Messrs. Fanning are selling. The 
herd bull, Roan Sultan, of course, is the 
attraction. The large string of females 
that have been prepared for the event is 
the big feature. In the following issue we 
will endeavor to bring out some of the 
attractions. It is doubtful if anyone will 
attend the sale without being impressed 
with the good work that the~ Fannings 
are doing. For instance, there are twenty 
two-year-old heifers that are overflowing 
with real Short-horn character. Get your 
application in at once for a copy of their 
catalog. Read the announcement on an- 
ag page of this issue.—Advertising No- 
ce. 
ANGUS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Where three Aberdeen’Angus sales oc- 
cur hand running under one management, 
comprising 196 head and of uniformly high 
character, one is safe in assuming that 
it is an opportune place for buyers. We 
wish to devote a little space at this time 
in briefly outlining the feast in store for 
the Aberdeen Angus enthusiast, June 5th, 
6th and 7th. Primarily, it is the annual 
big spring Escher event. Seventy head 
have been drafted from Long Branch 
herd, owned by Mr. Chas. Escher, Jr., for 
the opening sale, to take place at the 
farm, near Botna, Iowa. Sixty-five head 
coming from Pleasant View Farm herd, 
owned by Escher & Ryan, of Irwin, Iowa, 
will entertain the public the day follow- 
ing, June 6th. And, to give the event the 
proper setting, Escher & Dalgety, of Man- 
ning, Iowa, will make June 7th notable 
by holding a dissolution sale of their en- 
tire herd, numbering fifty-six head. A& 
to sexes, there are thirty-six bulls and 154 
females, with 105 calves selling. at foot. 
Practically every animal is a member of 
either the Blackbird, Erica or Pride fam- 
ily. There is not an animal included that 
might be termed undesirable. The Wal- 
laces’ Farmer representative who inspect- 
ed each and every lot makes the vpen 
statement that nowhere, in our somewhat 
wide experience with Angus cattle, have 
we been privileged to see such magnitude, 
such supreme excellence in numbers in 
keeping with the occasion of which we 
Forge And it is not at all surprising 
that this should be the case when the 
facts of the conditions are known. To 
begin with, these offerings have. been 
picked from a thousand head. We do not 
think it possible for any other breeder or 
firm to lead out 196 Angus cattle to com- 
pare with these. We do not think anyone 
would claim to be able to do this. It is 
a matter of these gentlemen being in pos- 
session of the largest number of strictly 
high-class Angus cattle in the whole 
world, and of their willingness to give the 
public the greatest number of strictly top- 
notch cattle they themselves have ever 
attempted. They are doing something al- 
most unthinkable, and that is to divide 
the great McHenry herd with the public. 
As is generally known, the McHenry herd 
was recogniped for many years as supreme 
in scale and excellence. Mr. McHenry 
never, during his career as a_ breeder, 
put his best cattle in a public sale. In 
other words, his sale offerings were al- 
ways picked from the other end. Messrs. 
Escher and Escher & Ryan, now owners 
of this herd, have opened the gates and 
driven out just as good cattle as the Mc- 
Henry herd contained, It is really the 
first time the public has ever had a 
chance at the best of this famous lot of 
cattle. They are going to sell cows that 
will astonish the public. Not one, but 
dozens of them. They are going to sell 
bulls the like of which have changed 
hands during the past two years at from 
$1,500 to $3,000. It doesn’t matter what 
the public may seé fit to pay for them, 
they are going to change ownership at the 
high dollar. The catalog is no doubt about 


ready for distribution, and we wish to 
urge every man who is an admirer of 
Angus cattle to procure a copy of the 
same. It is a masterpiece. It is a sou- 


venir to be appreciated, whether one 
hopes to own an Angus beast or not. Mr. 
Chas. Escher Jr. is nearing his quarter 
of a century milestone for the cause of 
Aberdeen Angus. The results of his ef- 
forts have had much to do in settling 
the lion’s share of championship awards 
on Angus bullocks, and in bringing about 
the prosperous condition the breed in gen- 
eral now occupies. As a slight token of 
appreciation for his untiring efforts in 
behalf of the breed, the American Aber- 
deen Angus Breeders’ Association have 
elected him president of that association. 
Mr. Escher expresses a feeling of grati- 
tude for this honor, and in consideration 
of the event as a whole, he is outdoing 
any previous contribution to a sale. if 
we mistake not, there will be a new rec- 
ord to write in Angus history when these 
sales have passed. Don’t miss the cata- 
‘log.—Advertising Notice. 


M. F. VOGT, WORTHINGTON, MINN. 
To many of Wallaces’ Farmer readers, 


a new name connected with the Duroc 
breeding fraternity is that of Mr. M. F. 
Vogt, of Worthington, Minn. Mr. Vogt 
got his bearings well before entering the 
business. In founding his herd, he was 
most particuuar to get top sows, and of 
well-known breeding. He owns a half 


great boar, Royal Gano, 
the Waltemeyer boar, 

We found, at a re- 
cent visit to his herd, 105 March and 
April pigs that will rank with the best 
we have seen this spring. They are in- 
deed a great lot And when it comes te 
brood sows, Mr. Vogt doesn’t have to take 


interest in the 
and the whole of 
Grand Model 12th. 


a back seat for any herd in the land. 
That’s a pretty strong statement; but 
what should we say when he has the 
goods? He went out the past winter and 


bought a half dozen sows, and they were 
toppers. He paid up to $300 to get them 
They have litters now by Pathfinder’s 
Giant, High Model, High Model Chief and 
Proud Chief Jr. A little later we will 
have more to.sayv about this good herd. 
Advertising Notice. 
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Tuesday, May 29th, 


old heifers, all choicely bred, should make an appeal to buyers. 
attractions are the Missie cow, Custer’s Missie, by the Forbes bred Custer’s Butterfly: Duchess Barr, by Diamond of M. V.; 
Secret Viscount; Empress, by Imp. Scotchman, and her daughter. 


It is the ambition of the sellers to put up a thoroughly meritorious offering, and by having three good herds to draw from the situation is comparatively easy, 


E. S. FANNING & SONS, Nemaha, lowa 


HOLMES CANTINE, Waliaces’ Farmer Representative 





The place is at 
the farm near 


The catalog gives further particulars and may be had by addressing. 


THE FANNINGS’ 


IN UNITY THERE IS STRENGTH 


The combined efforts of father and sons have been 
centralized to perfect a successful 


Short-horn Sale 


The day set is 


Nemaha, Early and Sulphur Springs, lowa 


Three herds have been drawn upon for the 50 head to make up the offering. Fully half are Scotch. Fifteen are bulls from 12 to 18 months, except the herd 
bull, Roan Sultan, son of the winning Sultan’s Calculator, and whose dam is a daughter of Imp. Princess by Spencer, a bull of scale and a sire of merit. 


Excepting two females, all will either have calf at foot or be bred to one of the three bulls, Fitz Cumberland, Roan Sultan or Dale’s Choice. Twenty two-year. 
They are the get of Fitz Cumberland, Judge Sultan and Orange Prince, and al! safely bred. 


These and others are close up to the imported cow. 








A few 
the Bruce Mayflower Merriment 3d, by 

















SHORT-HORNS. 


SHORT-HORNS. 


HORSES. 








COUNTRYSIDE 


Herd, headed by Straight Goods 348304— 
greatest son of Carter's Choice Goods. Choice 
young bulls of the Augusta, Victoria, Bruce May- 
flower and other good Scotch and American tribes. 
Also a limited number of clasey yearling and two- 
year-old Percheron fillies. It is our aim to 
establish herds recognized for their merit. We wel- 
come visitors, We back our statements. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


Held Bros, Hinton, lowa 


A Dozen Choice Young 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Mostly Scotch topped. We can furnish you with a 
good bull at a modest price. Herd headed by 
Golden Sultan and Victor of Wayside 24. 


We Solicit Your Correspondence ‘ 


Norwood Farm Shorthorns 


Have just received a bunch of Short-horns from 
Canada and now bave several choice bulls to offer, 
among them a red and a roan Augusta, a Marr Stam- 
ford and a Bruce Jenny Lind and the best white bull 
we ever owned. Also a few heifers to offer; two by 
Superb Sultan are especially good. Prices reason- 
able. Call or write. 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, 


3 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


From 10 to 18 mos. old; all reds; good, smooth, thick 
fleshed fellows. Al! sired by Proud Prince, our for- 
mer Ringmaster bred herd bull. One Violet Bud and 
two Orange Blossoms, Herd headed by College 
Knight that won 3d at American Royal, 1916. 


DANIEL E. BOWER, Bridgewater, iowa 


FOUR SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Three rede and one dark roan, all by my former 
Sultan bred herd bull, Excelsior. The smooth, thick 
fleshed kind—Duchess of Gloster, Violet Bud and 
Acorn families. The Violet Bud is extra good, a 
herd bull prospect; low down, thick and smvoth, with 
No. 1 head and horn. Come and see them or write. 


G. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 


10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Sired by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans. 


F. M. F, CERWINSKE, 








Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 














YUNNWDALE HERD SHORT.HORNS— 
One good Scotch topped Young Mary bull, a Sept. 
yearling ready for service; one Scotch bull, a Fair 
Qieen June calf, dam granddaughter of Carter's 
Choice Goods and great-granddaughter of Whitehall 
Sultan. Both choice reds, sired by King Dorothy. 
F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa. 


Four Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 
atthe Pike Timber Stock Farm 

Ten to twenty months old; al] red and all good. 

Come and see them 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Beimond, Wright Co., iowa 


CLERMONT HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Six bulls, 7 to 16 mos. old; one extra goo:l roan Nov. 
yearling by Perfection Marshal; another good March 
yearling by Ringmaster; Scutch and Scotch topped. 


W. &. HANDLEY & SON, Carroll, lowa 
Maine Valley Short-horns 


Est. 1872. Herd headed by Scottish Secret 387130, a 
Scotch show bull, and the sire of excellent young 
bulle of the Cruickshank Victoria, Lovely, Matchless 
and Raspberry families. LENO H. ROLLINS, (Suc- 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn) Central City, lowa. 


REEVE BRO § Scotch Short-horns 

® and Duroc Jerseys 

Herd bull, Bred Right. Herd boars, Marion's 

Wonder Again 141659 and Tomy Orion 202513. A top 
roan March bull calf for sale. 


REEVE BROS., Hampton, Iowa 




















Milking Short-horns 


Profitable for 
Beef and Milk 


100 cattle for the general farmer, with good beef 
form and definite milk inheritance, all ages. Herds 
tuberculin tested. All stock guaranteed satisfactory 
to purchaser. Catalog on request. 


THE COOK FARMS 


INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


THE GEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM 


Now that the season is at hand and you are considering what sires to use, and your 
seeding of small grain is nearly over, you have eufficient time to come to the Cedar 
Rapids Jack Farm and look over the jacks. 1 have at this writing a draft for 
9600 in my pocket, sent me by a man in Wisconsin, asking me to buy a good pair of 
mules andshiptohim. Good work mules are now worth $300 apiece in this vicinity. 
Before you can get them raised they will be worth $400 and probably more, yet in very 
few farm communities is there a good jack available for use. I have 45 head of big 
jacks that I have reserved, which I am now putting on sale for the first time. I also 
have at the present time in quarantine in New York a shipment of jacks which arrived 
from Spain on April 18, that will remain in quarantine ten Jays and will reach Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, three days later, whcih will be about the first of May. With my past 
experience in importing Catalan jacks, they bave proven good breeders from the time 
they arrived in America, There is no risk to run in buying these jacks, as they are grown In the cold, snowy 
districts of the Pyrenees mountains and are very hardy, vigorous, and good, thrifty breeders, I urge you 
with the utmont vigor, feeling that it is essentially of interest to the farmers of every community to provide 
themselves with a good, first class breeding sire of this char- W. L. DeCLOW, Proprietor 
acter and begin the growing of big, drafty farm mules. Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lows 

















Raise More Beef 


Mr. Farmer and Mr. Cattle Raiser you will in- 
crease your beef output by using registered 
Short-horn bulls. The Short-horn is the great 
im prover. 

Mr. Dairyman select your bull from a Short- 
horn strain, showing a milk tendency. The 
calves from him will eell readily and at higher 
prices and the milk flow will be maintained. 

Use only pure bred registered bulls. We will 
help you secure them. 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














KIGHT EXTRA GOOD 


Young Short-horn Bulls 


to offer—reds and roans, from 12 to 15 months old. 
Four of them are sired by Imp. Proud Marshal. 
Come and see these young bulls. Our herd numbers 
150 head of the beat Scotch and Scotch topped sorts, 
with the best of sires in service. Also a few high 


class heifers for sale. 
RHYNAS & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 


Two Roan Short-horn Bulls 


13 months old. Low set, thick fleshed, heavy boned, 
growthy fellows. Ready for service. Good milking 
families. 

WwW. W. VAUGN, 





Marion, Iowa 





HOICE Scotch bull—Blinkey’s Sultan 522489; 
/ red roan, 14 mos, old, by Oakdale Sultan by Max- 
walton Sultan; dam, Sunnyblink 20th 144626. Priced 
tosell. W.H. MILLER & BONS, Independence, Ia, 





HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS 


T have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters. 
Good herd heading material. Also 
some good farm bulls. Alsoa Dale bull 
weighing 2200 lbs. 

ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 


Henry Schnoor, Perry, la. 
Breeder of POLLED HEREFORDS 


Herd headers for sale. Inspection invited. Farm 
near town and Interurban Ry. 


















RED POLL. 


Old Homestead Red Polls 


Young balls of serviceable ages—good ones. Sire, 
Jumbo 23810, the 2200 Ib. son of the champion 
Logan, best sire I ever used. Address 
MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Iowa 


RED POLLED BULLS 


ranging from 10 to 18 months. The get of our 2310 Ib. 
show bull, Daftes. If you want something to im- 
prove your herd, or for show purposes, we invite 
your inspection. B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, 
Kiron, Sac County, lowa 











Please mention this paper when writing. 








<= TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD ~ 


Our regular December importation of Percheron staliions arrived per 8.8. Manchuria on the 9th, 
and together with the large number on hand will make us the grandest collection of 


Shires, Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks and Hackneys 


ever assembled on this farm. All are for sale, and our usual straightforward and 
honorable business methods are embodied into a guarantee with each stallion 
that should appeal to you before buying elsewhere. A new picture of the farm, also our 
profusely illustrated catalog, mailed free on receipt of your address. Write us if a first-class 
imported or American-bred stallion is needed in your neighborhood. No old, wor 
out, picked-over stallions on hand. Address 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM 


PURCHASE PERCHERONS OF QUALITY 


From E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, lowa 


70 miles southeast of Des Moines, in Mahaska County 


Btaliions that will please you, from five-year-olds weighing over a ton down to yearlings 
weighing up to 1700. Also a few mares, 

I spent more time than ever finding the good ones, and am in a position to offer larger 
colts that are sounder and bave more bone than ever. Come and see them, or write, 


mentioning Waliaces’ Farmer. 
CHOICE ROAN BELGIAN STALLION 


LEFEBU RE s) BELGIANS Bred from selected imported sires and dams. We 


Largest Collection on Earth. give the farmer the jobber’s profit and sell direct # 


150 Belgian Stallions and 150 prices that will make you money, rail 
Mares. 
Choice stallions and mares for CARROTHERS BROS., Masonville, 


sale. Heavy weights; best qual- rs 
Shetland Ponies 


ity; reasonable prices. 1917 cata- 
FOR SALE—SEND FOR LIST 


log ready. Come and see them. 
H. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, Ia. 
MAPLE LAWN PONY FARM 
Jas. A. Watterson, Prop., Aredale, lows 
el 


8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 
If In Cedar Rapids phone us for hourly interurban serviee. 
STALLIONS 
ENTY HEAD 
SHETLAND PONY BIXTERN Mare 
Ark BUYING cit 


Box T, BUSHNELL, ILL, 

































BELGIAN stticns 
PONIES ON FARM OPPORTUN. 


for sale. Both imported and 
JAMAICA, IOWA 


home bred. Our large farm is 
Address J. C. THOMPSON, Perry, 1088 
— 


operated exclusively by pure 
50 Stallions —Your Choice, $120 


bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
Good horses at $600 to $1000. 
FINCH BROS. Joliet. Llinolt 
_———————— 


fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
JRANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Import 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian oot 
All ages at reasonable D j 
———————— 





appreciate them. 


R. F. French, independence, la. 











Imported and Home Bre 


a 
10 Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


(Pricks REDUCED For 60 Days) 

If you need a horse to head a herd of either breed, 
we have them, 3 to 6 years old, big boned, sound and 
right, good colors, weight 1900 to 2200 Ibs. Best of 
terms and guarantee. We need the room and are 
going to sell them. See us, don’t stup to write. Wire 
at our expense when coming. 

W™. A. HALE & SONS, 
Prop’rs Grand View Farms, 
25 mi. N. E. Cedar Rapides. Anamosa, Iowa 


stallions and mares. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Clydesdale stallion, two years old. 
Clydesdale stallion, one year old. 
Hampshire and Oxford Down rams. ¢ 
Poland-China and Duroc Jersey fall Digs. nested 
Choice Ayrshire, Guernsey and Holstein 
from dams with yearly records. 
DEPARTMENT, 


FA 
Kowa State College, ane, ae 
















Percherons, Belgians, Shires. 
Ton stallions ready for heavy stand, 
also yearlings and twos. Young fillies, 
also mares with colt by side and bred 
again. All registered. 100 individuals 
of first rank for sale. 

FRED CH ANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, Ia. 























Cay Reb taal mt cena 9 ape apie imported ‘ of 
and home bred registered English Shire, Belgian ‘ag your stock—best and cheapest means 
and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Percheron Fiiheation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
of the ton type, good colors and fine individuals; also ame, address and number stamped on tags 
some Percheron mares in foal and colts at side, and mailed free on request. 

fillies. Prices reasonable and stock O. K. E. P. F.&. Gurch@Co., 155 W. Heres St Ch 
HaMILTon & Sons, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., lowa, 
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T OF KING’S 
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2 FERS GE 
KOENIG OFT CT ONEL. 
-oenig, of De Witt, Neb., dis- 
H. 7 nip Duroc herd last January, but 
tg? fall stuff and a few sows 
4 vere not cataloged. Since the sale, 
which venig sold Putman & Son his half 
Mr. ee King’s Colonel for $1,000. The 
interest now offered for sale are by this 
fall © . The seven open fall gilts will 
great ant stuff for a sale, especially 
make Fellow who has a real herd boar. 
for | King’s Colonel gilt, a half-sister 
It was 4 St topped Hanks & Bishop's 
are winter Pathfinder sale. Mr. Koe- 
FeCor inks one of these gilts better than 
. a champion sow at Nebraska last 
the ue ie he bred and showed. Mr. 
and showed the first prize 
Lincoln last fall, and he has 
moyeloped into a great boar. A sow and 
fritter of eight pigs sired by King’s Col- 
a ‘| are offered at $200. Here is a real 
_ ain, The nine fall boars Mr. Koenig 
ba me is growing along for the fall trade, 
d will probably show some of them. 
amo: » these is one of the greatest pros- 
tS wn the way of a real herd boar that 
“Koenig ever raised, and he looks to 
“et this time the best thing King’s 
Colorel has ever sired. Just make a mark 
here—this young boar will make a_ hard 
nut to crack at any of the fall shows. 
He's the kind that develops right. Look 
up the Koenig ad. Mr, Koenig is seljing 
off this stuff, at d they will prove money- 
makers.—Advertising Notice. 


SHANKS’ DUROCS. 

Mr, W. N Shanks, t he well-known 
Duroc Jersey breeder at Worthington, 
Minn., announces a public sale on August 
ith. As many of our readers are aware, 
this is the home of Investor, the mam- 
moth, big, new herd boar purchased last 
fall. We recently had the pleasure of 
looking over something like fifty or sixty 
young Investors, and were delighted with 
the size and greet length of these pigs. 
Now gne doesn't have to guess at wheth- 
er Investor is going to reproduce his own 
big type characteristics. — Just go and 
see Will Shanks’ pigs. We passed our 
judgment last winter that Mr. Shanks 
had made the proper purchase to cross on 
High Model sows when he bought In- 
vestor. The pigs stand higher and are 
longer than any he has raised previously. 
Don’t forget that Investor is on the map. 
Mr, Shanks also has three litters by 
Pathfinder, ore by Prince Albert, and 
one by High Model. He also has 125 fall 
pigs that are all one could reasonably 
hope for. These are by High Model, In 
later issues we will have more to say 
concerning this renowned herd. We might 
add that Mr. Shanks has under course of 
construction two large, modern stock 
barns.—Advertising Notice. 


LANHAM’'S SHORT-HORN SALE. 


A Short-horn sale of prime importance 
wil te the dispersion of the Bapton 
Manor herd, owned by Mr. A. C. Lanham, 
of Sheldon, lowa. The sale will take 
place at Sioux City, lowa, June 11th. 
Fifty head of recently imported and home- 
bred Scotch cattle make up the offering, 
headed by the great bull, Marengo Dale. 
Marengo Dale is a massive white, got by 
Double Dale, and is a twin brother fo 
Radium, the prize winner and _ sire of 
Winners. There is not a more select herd 
of Scotch Short-horns than Bapton Manor 
within the writer’s knowledge. livery 
animal is A 1. Mr. Lanham is one of 
the most efficient breeders, He knows 
the business from A to Z. We regret to 
learn that he is to sell this valuable herd. 
Nowhere can such cattle be had except 
at dispersion sales. An imported cow with 
4 spanking bull calf at foot, that is im- 
ported, and the cow safely bred back, such 
a Mr, Lanham will sell, should bring 
out plenty of rivalry. A young show herd 
tan easily be picked from the get of 
Marergo Dale. File your name with Mr. 

mat once for a catalog. The oc- 
sion means much if you are looking for 
top Short-horns.—Advertising Notice. 


4.0. BAYNE & SON, AURORA, NEB. 
We called on J. O. Bayne & Son, the 
Well-known Duroc firm of Aurora, Neb., 
and found them with some ninety head 
of spring pigs. They have met with quite 
4 loss since our last call. Some time dur- 
ing the middle of February, they had the 
Misfortune to loce by fire some six head 
of g00d sows, with forty early pigs. This 

will not keep them from growing a 
rn bunch of pigs for the season’s trade. 
.0. Bayne & Son have been good buyers 
the past season. The crop of pigs are by 
several good Duroe boars, such as Crim- 
#0n King, the senior herd boar, Which ac- 

lly Weighs around 800 pounds in breed- 
D4 condition, and has been twice grand 

Mpion; _Willetta King, the young 
fl 1h”, Orion Cherry King, which is a 
a gether to the grand champion_boar 
Orion Sa National Swine Show; Jack’s 
rises the herd boar owned with Geo. 
Pe s Son, and outside boars such 
the W. packson hog, Walt’s Top Colonel 
the Bo temeyer boar Grand Model, am 
This oesiger hog King’s Colonel Again. 
Will toed Bayne & Son a line up that 
Hroperin attract buyers if they are 
of § ny grown cut. Besides this string 

Pring pigs, Bayne & Son have some 


fall st) J 
Noten Look up their ad.—Advertising 





OLDHAM STOCK FARM REPORTS 100 
Th DUROC PIGS. 
Tee Duroc pigs for $55. This is the 


Drice asked f. : 
b ae or Duroe ¥ ¢ “ : 
bY the Old el oc pigs ready to ship, 


Neb, Reg oy Stock Farm, of Murray, 
and a mein will buy either a pair of gilts 
buyer neete pig, or three gilts, just as the 
best breeding”: These pigs are of the very 
a Dure-bred Just the kind for starting 
tie Gre? herd at a small expense. 
4nd and Golden Model breeding 


firm hae he represented in the herd. This 
all their lad wonderful success in selling 
ear: rs youre-bred Durocs soon _ after 
y V'tters ne. The January and Febru- 
& betro) — ready to ship out. Never 
egg to get a start with pure- 
bythe gS And at the easy price asked 
ee ig number are sold 

is a fact we are 
nh. We can recommend this 














firm and the good Durocs they are grow- 
ing. Write them at once.—Advertising 
Notice. 


PUTMAN & SON MAKING GOOD SALE. 


W. M. Putman & Son, widely known 
Duroc men, of Tecumseh, Neb., have 
been making many sales. Among the 
most recent herd boar sales made by 
them was a fall pig, by King’s Colonel, 
out of a Protection bred dam, to John 
Keefe, of Piper City, IIL, at $300. King’s 
Colonel has done more for this herd than 
all of the former herd boars put together, 
and that is saying a good deal, consider- 
ing the fact that some of the breed’s most 
prominent winners have been owned and 
used by them. King’s Colonel has made 
a great record as a sire, and there is a 
great demand for his get. Remember, 
hogs from this herd won eleven cham- 
pionships in one year. Write them your 
wants.—Advertising Notice. 


WALTEMEYER & SON’S DUROCS. 

Mr. Jake Waltemeyer, of Waltemeyer 
& Son, successors to Waltemeyer Bros., 
writes that they have 140 spring pigs that 
are doing nicely. Most of our readers 
are familiar with the wonderful record 
the Waltemeyer herd has made in the 
show ring, both at lowa, Nebraska and 
other fairs. They have come to the shows 
each year with a strong lot of stuff, and 
have made an unusual record in winning 
prizes. With regard to this year, Jake 
writes: “I don’t believe we will fit a 
show herd this vear. I had intended to 
show, but I guess we will just carry the 
pigs along on grass, and sell them this 
fall. We have a lot of mighty good stuff 
that we had intended to show.’ It may 
be that they will change their minds be- 
fore the fairs begin, but if not, the shows 
this fall will miss a mighty good lot. of 
stuff, as the Waltemeyers have always 
made the fight for the prizes one of con- 
siderable uncertainty.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


KNAPP’S GOOD DUROCS. 


F, W. Knapp, Worthington, Minn., has 
good prospects this year in Durocs. He 
is brirging thru eighty pigs from his two 
splendid big herd boars, High Model Chief 
and Roval Gano. High Model Chief is 
a monster, He is a much larger framed 
hog than his noted sire, High Model. He 
is the very type that dozens of breeders 
are looking for at the present time. The 
fact that he is breeding into his get the 
big type characteristics makes him espe- 
cially desirable. Royal Gano is of the 
youngest got by the noted Colonel Gano. 
Hie is a boar of much size and symmetry. 
Ile is a high-class boar and a good breed- 
er, He is owned jointly by Mr. Knapp 
and M. F. Vogt, also of Worthington, and, 
to dissolve the partnership, is being of- 
fered for sale. Royal Gano is one of the 
good herd boars to come onto the market 
this vear. Those in search of a herd im- 
prover would do well to get in touch with 
Mr. Knapp early.—Advertising Notice. 

SILVER SULTAN TO BE SOLD. 

Colonel G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
writes that he has decided to sell his 
noted herd bull, Silver Sultan, in his sale, 
June Sth, and adds: “I think Silver Sul- 
tan the most valuable aged bull I ever saw 
offered for public sale. He is right in 
every way.” Silver Sultan calves have 
been good sellers, and our readers inter- 
ested in buying a proven sire of much 
merit, backed by a popular prize win- 





ning ancestry, and right in his prime, 


should keep the Burge sale in mind. Mr. 
Burge consents to part with Silver Sultan 
after deciding to keep the young Cumber- 
land show bull, Type’s Merald, that he 
has been developing. He also has Village 
Stamp, one of the very best sons of Vil- 
lager, and does not need all three, so he 
is Keeping Silver Sultan heifers, and sell- 
ing the sire. Watch for particulars con- 
cerning Mr. Burge’s good offering in later 
issues, and write now for his sale catalog, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


THE CHANDLER SIX. 

The good judge of automobile values 
who will look over the Chandler catalog, 
noting the specifications carefully, an 
then look over the Chandler car, will be 
impressed by the fact that the Chandler 
Six sells at a very reasonable price. A 
good many cars have advanced materially, 
on acocunt of the high cost of materials, 
ete. The policy of the Chandler Motor 
‘ar Co., Dept. SS, Cleveland, Ohio, mak- 
ers of Chandler cars, has been to keep 
the Chandler price down, and the car to- 
day is only $100 higher than the low price 
established more than two years ago. 
The seven-passenger touring car sells at 
$1,395, and the four-passenger roadster 
at the same price. The Chandler features 
include a solid cast alumnium crank case, 
extending from frame to frame; silent 
ehain drive for motor shaft, and high- 
tension magneto. The engine responds 
quickly, throttles down well, has ample 
power for all kinds of roads. The Chand- 
ler Motor Car Co. have issued a_ book, 
“See How the Chandler Checks With 
High-Priced Cars,’’ which they will be 
glad to send you. They have checked the 
features of Chandler cars with the high- 
est-priced cars, showing what they are 
giving the buyer in the Chandler. The 
Chandler advertisement on page 789 gives 
some interesting particulars with regard 
to Chandler cars, and the manufacturers 
will appreciate your dropping them a pos- 
tal card or letter request for the inter- 
esting catalog they have issued.--Adver- 
tising Notice. 

CASE THRESHING RIGS. 

An interesting advertisement of Case 
threshing machines will be found on page 
785. It gives as the reasons why the 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., of 314 
Erie St., the manufacturers, sell more 
threshing outfits than any other three 
concerns, as follows:- First, because Case 
threshers get all the grain there is in 
the crop, and deliver it clean in the sacks; 
second, they are all steel, fire, wind and 
water-proof, and there is no warping or 
rotting of the main frame; third, they 
are easy to operate, having the fewest 
belts, and the least amount of power is 
needed; fourth, the cylinders are big and 





(29) 805 





strong-enough to handle damp and long | Pride’s “Boy 5th of Greenwood, Jan., 


straw, weed-filled, moldy or stack-burnt "16; F. L. Black, Ottawa, II. ...... ) 165 
bundles, and the grain is always well | Lewis sth of Greenwood, Jan., '16; 
cleaned and of top quality. ~Case thresh- | Geo. Slocum, Chamberlain, S. D.... 450 
in gmachines are made in nine ‘sizes, or Black Bismarck, Feb., ‘16; Geo. Ihrig, 
from 18 to 110 horse power. If you want GR GP 10 i & Suds ak was +00 ee «kan § 
an individual thresher, you can secure it. Prole, Jan., '16; H. B. Burnham, Mason 
If you want the biggest kind of a thresher oe 3. et ae eee Seen 5 
—for doing the work of the community— | Young King G., Oct.,..15; I J. Wilson 
you can secure that. The Case catalog & Son, Farmington, lowa 

tells about all of their machines, and a Baron of' Woodcote, Nov., 

postal card or letter request to the J. L Allfree, 'Newton, Iowa ............ 


Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis., ¥no of Woodcote 2d, Mar., an 
will bring it by return mail. Many a Dudley, Fowler, i. Sy oF Peer. OO 
farmer has lost grain thru being unable | Blackcap Bal&#do R., Apr., 
































to get his threshing done before the rains Drake, Orlinda, Tenn. .. aS 
of the fall, and the Case Company believe Broadus Blackburn 5th, Jan., °16; 
that many will be much interested in D. Cook, Roodhouse, Ill. .......... 
their small threshers for the individual | Broadus Black Lad 2d, May, ’16; Geo. 
farmer, or for small groups of farmers in DL La PPPS 2 3 
a neighborhood.—Advertising Notice. Broadus Proctor 7th, Nov.,’15; Howard 
. Irene, Pole: I. «60s anal tale ai-d-s 525 
STEERING GEAR FOR FORD CARS. Blackburger, Feb., 16; John Althaus 
One of the weaknesses of the Ford car Som, Butlette; TH, 6 cide ds deine cczas 3 
is the steering gear, and undoubtedly King of the Heather, Dec., °13; Ed 
Ford owners will be interested in the ir- CRT a W's 050g he eee hk ene eCeaeuteas 220 
reversible worm steering gear of the FE. Black Morarch 11th, Mar., ’16; J. Tu- 
H. Sprague Mfg. Co., Dept. 19, Omaha, ee ee ree 2 
Neb. This steering gear locks the front Rubicon Presto 7th, Apr. 
wheels so that ruts and bumps can not CPOGOIN so cc hccc ec he alee, pe 
throw them aside, and gives you much Rubicon Presto 13th, May, 
better control of the car than you other- Pfeiffer, Odebolt, lowa .. 35 
wise would have. It is inexpensive and Rubicon Quality 8th, June 
easily attached. The manufacturers guar- Pfeiffer ..... eet aera a1 Se 
antee that it will not interfere in any Kewanee Lad Apr. 15: Surbeck 
way with the mechanism or operation of Bros., Elmer. Mo. Be ee eee oa 29 
the car. <A postal card to them at the Avanelle King 16th Mar., 16; W.°‘H. 
above address will bring prompt infor- Wwe... ska eeS. e SIS nies 150 
mation with regard to it.—Advertising | Pride’s Buster, Nov., 14; J. W. Baker, 
Notice. Kgbehe Sire TOWDS 6c pevicac<ahesice vee 225 
reer Priam — Sept., °15; W. H. Hurdle 125 
° ’aul Black, Sept., 15; L. P. McMillan, 
Recent Public Sales Ret WWM ME isscse ccaccenscccess- 170 
Patron B., Oct., °15; W. H. Hurdle... 225 
ANGUS ASSOCIATION SALE AT Abstracter, June, ‘12; N. E. Franklyn 325 
CHICAGO. — Eric F, 2d, Dee., '15; Geo. Bal- _ 
The American Angus Breeders’ Associa- ONTING ...cceserecceeccecievesece eos LU 
tion held at paisa May 2d, the fiftl f Black Stanley 3d, Jan., °'15; N. E. 

: ago, May ad, the fifth o OS A CREE LOA ER ON 170 
the series of Angus bull sales the asso- Hilltop Max, Dec., '15; H. M. Ballen- 
ciation has held at leading stock yards , tine Ce cecccerecces Las aet Sree OE Nh 
points the last week in April and the first ah nn Ped Odebolt 3d, Nov., °16; Ed 
weck in May. With the sixty-nine head | panover Eric 3d, Aug., 15: B. B 
sold at Chicago, the total number of bulls Garber, Maryland, Il. 
sold in the five sales reached 343 head, Hanover Eric 2d, Aug. 
which sold for a grand total of above RA et ot, ahs Ss 
$60,000, an average of $175 on 343 head.  fanover Prince, Nov., 15; J. 

No special attempt has been made to con- Millan, Table Grove, TIl. 
fine the offerings to a class of bulls that Hanover Master, <Aug., 
would bring top prices or make high av- Franklyn ..... RE RRR eo ce es 
erages, with the result that some get in Hanover Willie, Feb.. 15: W. H. Hur- 
the sales that are too young to sell well, 7 ORS aa Peiaieats  Ne E SNE DO, Sime hey 3 
and a certain ‘percentage of the offerings | Hanover James. Nov. 
are of plain-bred and some of inferior | Franklyn TER res 
merit. The sales afford a place for the | Hanover Darkie, Oct., 
small breeder to unload his surplus bulls, | Hurd, Edgerton, Wis. ..........---. 
which is the main object of the Angus | Hanover George, Jan., 
Association in holding these sales, this OT i a I 
association being the first to inaugurate | Black King Eric, Oct., 
annual association bull sales, and the Wollem, Cantril, Iowa 
only breed association to conduct them Dick of Hanover, Apr., 
on such an extensive seale, To Secretary CA ci ON ng 
J. KE. Gray, and to Field Representative Duchess’ Victor, Mar., 716; O. K. Ol- 
M. A. Judy is due the credit of success- son, Burlington, Wis. ...........-- 25 
fully managing the sales. The summary Eric’s Ito, Oct., '15; S. R. ‘Pierce.... 170 
for the five bull sales is as follows: At Proud Lad of Hanover, Aug., '15; A. 
St. Joe, Mo., fifty-nine head averaged $177. Butzbaugh, Benton Harbor, Mich.. 150 
At Omaha, eighty head averaged $208. | George B. 2d, May, 15; S. R. Pierce. 145 
At Sioux City, sixty-six head averaged | Tip Top Roy, July, ’15; W. H. Hurdle 135 
$157. At St. Louis, sixty-nine head aver- Tip Top Billy, July, '14; Jas. Stewart. 125 
aged $145. At Chicago, sixty-nine head Jean’s Royal, Mar., ’1; H. C. Dowell, 
averaged $182, The Chicago sale at- | " Sheldon, Ill. ....c..scceceeeceeeeeees 50 
tracted buyers from a wide range of ter- Sa = 
ritory, among the number being discrimi- FEMALES. 
nating buyers of high-class herd headers, Blackbird 10th of Greenwood, Sept., 
and some speculators buying for ranch 15; Geo .Sloatman, Chamberlain, 
trade. {[t was a good place for the breed- DE ERE ST eee SPR ACES $500 
er, the beef grower and the speculator. Blackbird 12th of Greenwood, Mar., 
The top price of the sale was $775, which 16; A. A. Armstrong, Camargo, Ill. 290 
was paid by B. F. Baker, of Greensburg, Blackwood 9th of Greenwood, Dec., 
Ind., for Black Knight of Greenwood, a a ae eee eee ee 56 
January yearling that was awarded first Blackwood 10th of Greenwood, Febs 
honors in the show conducted the morn- 16: Glenn B. Fogg, Royal Center, 
ing of the sale. He was consigned by | RM oe os vas de wens brine crasteats tece. aee 
Edwin A. Schwarm, of Loogootee, IIL, Corinne 10th of Greenwood, Jan., "16; 
who had a good consignment of females | Geo. Ballentine, Sardis, Miss........ 216 
as well as bulls. The November yearling | Enchantress of Greenwood, Jan., '16; 
Pride bull, Broadus Proctor, consigned Ci Db b6 9.950 Sace'céa th iteg ces 325 
by A. A. Armstrong & Son, of Camargo, | Erica 7th of Greenwood, Jan., 16; 
Ill, and also a prize winner, was solc Gir. NS. uhaseces cc xe coe 308 
for $525, to Howard Irvine, of Polo, Ill. Erica 8th of Greenwood, Mar., °16; 
Broadus Blackburn, a January yearling J. Althaus, Sublette, Il. ..........-. 310 
from the same herd, sold for $405, to A. Pride of Greenwood, Nov., '15; Harry 
1D. Cook, of Roodhouse, IIL, and Blackcap Young, Bridgeport, Wis. ......... . 185 
Balado R., another good bull from the | Queen’s Lass 7th of Greenwood, Jan., 
Armstrong herd, sold for $400, to J. W. 16; A. A. Armstrong .......... sictan oe 
Drake, of Olindo, Tenn. Geo. Sloatman, | Queen 8th of Greenwood, Jan., 16; 
of Chamberlain, S. D., paid $450 for the | J, Althaus & Son .............. elas Se 
big January yearling, Lewis 5th of Green- | Erica of Woodcote 8th, Feb., ‘12; 
wood, The good February yearling, Black- | Chas. Yates, Altamont, Ill. ......... 290 
burger, second prize winner for Judge! Erica of Woodcote 9th, Sept., °12; 
Goodwin, of Chicago, sold for $340, to John Harry Young, Bridgeport, Wis... 70 
Althouse & Son, of Sublette, Ill. The | Erica of Woodcote 13th, Oct., ’ 
first bull sold, Abstracter, consigned by R. Blake, Low Moor, lowa 
B. F. Baker, of Indiana, was bought for Broadus Lady Pride, Jan., ’06; J. dit- 
$325, by _N. E. Franklyn, of Lexington, haus & Son .......... aie ot eS kp 215 
Iil., Mr. Franklyn being the buyer of sev- Broadus Enid 2d, May, '16; J. Althaus 
eral head. The second day’s sale was Bea sti ninéd nd ctie/e owe dina aataga's Se 
devoted to selling the female offering | Broadus K. Pride 3d, Oct., 15; R. H. 
that had been consigned to the Chicago Clanahan, Reevesville, fll. ......-... 180 
sale, the average on forty-two head be- Rock Valley Queen A., July, '05; W. 
ing $207. The principal consignment of | H. Thurner, Piper City, Hl. ........ 325 
females was made by Edwin Schwarm, Blackbird of Alta 5th, Jan., 07; Jesse 
who made an average of $309. The top S. Nesbitt, Hanover, Ill. ............ 235 
price was $500, paid by Geo. Sioatman, of | Blackbird 147th, Nov., "12; J. Althaus 
South Dakota, for Blackbird 10th of | Oe Oe Svsteecrece PR Oe Oe en 355 
Greenwood, consigned by Mr. Schwarm. | Pride of Kickapoo, May, '14; R. H. 
A list of sales at $125 and over follows. Clanmahan .cocscccccces indececeugine 200 
Auctioneers Cooper, [go and Tellier did Magnesia, Mar., "13; Stanley Thurner, 
the selling. Piper City, Il. .......... re stoeee the 260 
3ULLS. Barbara of Kickapoo, Apr., '14; R. H. 

Black Goodwin, Oct., 15; M. C. & J. CO, ey OF Oe = ges: 270 

T. Williams, Watseka, Ill. .......... 190 | Blackbird 202d, May, °15; John S&S. 
Black Knight of Greenwood, Jan., ’16; GAGE ok c ress sevaoneee 

B. F. Baker, Greensburg, Ind...... T75 tubicon Pride 3ist, June, 
Brusader of Greenwood, Feb., ’16; L. Ere a ; 

P. McMillan, Rock Falls, Ill......... 180 Rubicon Queen 43d, June, ’ 
Bonald of Greenwood, May, °16; S. R. Hurdle, Holly Springs, Mi 

Pierce, Creston, Pre ee . 155 | Rubicon Queen 42d, May, "15; 
Elect of Greenwood, June, ’145; H. D. COG io 06.e'o bc ven cedsécnrenwaes os 

Wilson, Virginia, Tl. ....ccccovcese . 205 | Zara 78th, May, '15; John 8. Goodwin 200 
Everard of Greenwood, Feb., ’16; E. Wea Mina 39th, May, '14; J. H. Ellison, 

W. Ballentine, Sargis, Miss. ....... 175 |, Manchester, Ohio .........+.++++2: 
Marvin of Greenwood, May, '15; N. FE. Rubicon Duchess 35th, May, 

Franklyn, Lexington,-Til. .........- 170 Tt ES «an ch Cnn deckhca oaks eae 
Ebony 5th of Greenwood, Mar., ’16; Rubi®on Duchess 30th, Apr., 

Shady Lawn Farm, Bryant, lowa.. 160 BE, BERENS 2c ceccccsvccctncedseecees< 





Bayne & Son Offer the Get of Great Duroc Boars 


Crimson King, our two times grand champion herd boar, weighing 800 Ibs. in breeding condition. 
Willetta King. our young boar by Orion Cherry King and a full brother to the grand champion boar at 
Omaha. Jack’s Orton If, a fine sire and from champion eastern blood. 90 pigs by our herd boars men- 
tioned above and by Walt’s Top Col., Grand Model and King’s Col. Again. Five fall boars. For the cham- 
pion blood of the east and west write J. 0. BAYNE & SON. Aurora, Nebraska. 
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The Dove of Peace | 


Will Welcome You at 


‘BRENTWOOD 
Shell Rock, lowa, Thursday, May 24th 


The Occasion Will Be An Offering of 


HIGH CLASS 


aS AND 25 CALVES THROWN IN 





RR SRE RR SOR Ce me oe 








Bendix 174560 


ABERDEEN-ANGU 














| 
1 
| 
| 
F We have but eight bulls to offer—four are herd headers proper, two are tried breeders— 
oi Black Quality Ito and Bendix. 
3% Fully half the offering are Blackbirds and Ericas, and all are of choicest blood lines. The 
ton show cow, Shady Glen Heather Bloom 2d, is included—winner of first at two of the big 
1916 shows. We are retaining her splendid cow calf. She sells safely bred. She will come 
back better this year than a year ago—which means the best cow to be sold this year. 

Among the 15 Blackbirds are some toppers of the Blue Ribbon strain. We sell choice of 
the two show heifers, Royal Blackbird Lady 3d and Brentwood Blackbird, both by Bruce 
Ito. Wesell Blackbird of Spring Lake by Black Educator. Sheisthe big kind, and plum good. 

a _ We invite you to inspect this offering and to compare it with any like numbers offered 
vee in the past 12 months. We have built up a Jarge herd by liberal purchases from the top 
end of leading herds. By the use of good bulls we have bred good cattle—as a natural con- 
We sequence pecins us to sel! top cattle and not jeopardize our breeding herd. They have | 
scale, and they are producers, i 
Ask for our illustrated catalog. Address 


» *.2°--| B. CG. DOVE, Shell Rock, lowa 


. ON ig Niece 8 ' Pa ? om, 
ae . aeteee she — hy Se Pas 4 


Shady Glen Heatherbloom 2d IGO and COOPER, Auctioneers. HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 













































ld’s Greatest 3 Days Auction of Angus Cattle 


If you were to set out to establish the best herd of beef cattle in the world— 





outs 

What Then? haa 

that 

Lf 

You would, as the magnet turns to the pole— 

ist, Take Aberdeen-Angus, because they have won two and three times you! 

as many championship awards as all the other beef breeds combined—where " 
breeds competed. 

2d, You Would Go to the Eschers for a Part of Them at Cows 

Least. For it is the Eschers and Their Partners who have won more of hi 

International and fat stock championship steer awards, who have imported more aa 

high class registered Angus than any other firm; who have gone out of their way to arg 


boost the breed whenever and wherever opportunity offered. They maintain the { 
largest herd of Angus cattle in the world, and no breeder or firm own as many ¢' 


ones. Search the records to verify this statement, or ask anyone who knows aye 
America knows this herd as it knows but few. Cattlemen thruout the nation age 

regard Chas Escher Jr. as the shining light of the Angus breed—the soul of honor. mor 
296 Head have been picked for this notable event from 1003 head. ' 


-25—BLACKGAP BLACKBIRDS—25 
DO YOU GET THIS? 


73 Blackbirds, including Ballindalloch and Blue Ribbon strains, making ‘8 Black- 
birds—unheard of numbers of this renowned tribe are here offered. Fiity-Six 
Trojan Ericas, including the Evergreens, the Enchantress, the Eisa and Chieftains. 
Balance Prides and K Prides. The dates are: 















Chas. Escher Jr. will sell 70 head at his 
Tuesday, June 5, Longbranch Farm, near Botna, lowa. 
the day following, Escher & Ryan 
Wednesday, June 6, Wii 3) 65 head nes trwin, lowe. 
the sale will be concluded by Escher & Dalgety, at 
Thursday, June 1, Manning, lowa, with a dissolution sale of 5 head. 


There will be 105 calves given away—free. There are 36 bulls, including many rare herd headers. In our 19 years’ experience with Aber- 
deen-Angus we have never seen as many strictly big, high class cattle offered at one time before. For illustrated catalog address 


CHAS. ESCHER, Jr., BOTNA, IOWA} 


Auctioneers: Igo, Cooper, Kraschel and Armentrout. 
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WALLACES™ FARMER 

































Docia of Lone Dell 





KLTRO 


BUY ANGUS|| 


























The Market Toppers, and Humane Dehorners 


Buy the Best 


In Breeding and Individual Excellence, at 


GLYN MAWR FARM, IOWA CITY, IOWA, 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 23 


59 HEAD—7 BULLS, HERD HEADERS 
52 Females, 25 With Calves at Foot 


Best Families—Mostly Trojan Ericas and Blackbirds, and Combining the 
Best Angus Blood of Scotland and America 


The offering is selected from the best in Glyn Mawr herd (formerly the noted E. T. 
Davis Inverness herd, famous for prize winners more than a decade ago). Included are some of 
outstanding individual excellence, that would have been reserved for exhibition at this year’s 
shows exce pt for the unfortunate loss of Black Pass, the great Blackbird son of Black Peer, 
that is the sire of most of the calves in the herd. 

The seven bulls are herd headers of the choicest breeding. One of the most outstanding 
young bulls in this, or any sale is Eltro, 4 Trojan Erica yearling of ideal type and quality. 

The cows and heifers are a superb lot of rare good breeding. Among them are show 
cows and heifers, two of the show heifers being descendants of Elba, there being only a few 
of her descendants in this country. The useful character of the offering is indicated by the 


| large number of calves at foot. 


The offering is considered by good judges to be better than the great Glyn Mawr offering 
ayear ago, that tempted discriminating breeders to pay top prices and make a record aver- 
age for the state. A few have been resold in recent sales at very much highe prices, and 
More of the same kind, and better ones sell at Glyn Mawr, May 23. 

Your most critical inspection of both the breeding and offering is invited. 

Cooper, Igo and Reppert, Auctioneers. 

Write for illustrated catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


JULIUS TUDOR & SON, lowa City, lowa 


N. B.— vans & Son, Ottumwa, Lowa, sell Angus May 22d, and B. C. Dove, of Shell 
Rock, Iowa, sells 60 head, May 24. 


















































THE GREAT DALRYMPLE FAR 
IS ON THE MARKET 


20,000 Acres of the Richest 
Land in the Red River Valley 




















The Dalrymple Farm is just a night’s 
ride from lowa. Make arrangements to 
come and see it. It is only twelve miles 
from Fargo, North Dakota’s largest city, 
and edjoins the thriving town of Casselton. 
It comprises most of Cass and part of Trail 
Counties in the very heart of the great Red 
River Valley. 





CREE ERRORS CO IR A RENEE CSET Se SORRENTO SERENE ee 


"THE agricultural world has looked forward to this announcement for many 
years. The great 20,000 acre Dalrymple Farm—the last and largest of 
America’s great acreages—is being broken up and sold in smaller tracts. 


For the first time, the farming world now has an apportunity to purchase 


_ land in the richest 20,000 acres of Cass and Trail Counties, North Dakota— 


the 20,000 acres which made Oliver Dalrymple a millionaire and the State of 
brats Dakota the leader in wheat production. 


jn 1870/8 e ex Dalrymple seeing the 
fortunes in the rich black loam of the Red 
River Valley purchased 20,000 acres of virgin 
prairie, His farming instinct told him that 


this was the greatest land yet opened in the 
United States. 


He turned those 20,000 acres into the 
world’s greatest farm. The prairie changed 
into the most fertile wheat land. Soon the 
Dalrymple wheat broke all records for amount 
and quality. Two trainloads were shipped 
every day during threshing time, and a boat 
“the | at Duluth every other day. North 
Dakota’s leadership in wheat production began 
with the crops from the great Dalrymple farm. 

It is Oliver Dalrymple’s own farm which 
is being sold today. This farm is almost en- 
tirely in Cass County, North Dakota, with a 
seobeibhs acreage in Trail County. Its crops 
are marketed-by four trans-continental rail- 
roads. It is only twelve miles from Fargo, 
North Dakota’s largest city, and adjoins and al- 
most surrounds the thriving town of Casselton. 


A Fortune in Diversified Farming. . 





Oliver Dalrymple based his judgment of 
the fertility of the Red River Valley upon the 
mammoth grasses. He knew land which 
could grow such grass, could grow wheat, 
corn, A sie and al small grains, as well as 
support cattle, horses and pigs. Today the 
Red River Valley is world famous for its 
clover, alfalfa, corn, and all small grains as well 
as its wheat. An acre of Red River Alfalfa 
feeds from 1400 to 1800 pounds of hogs 
through the pasture season. 1,039,000 cattle 


grazed in North Dakota alone in 1916. Last 
year the state produced 650,000 hogs. 

The Dalrymple farm with its smooth sur- 
face is ideal for diversified farming. There is 
not an acre of waste. 


Crops Rotated Every Year Since 1876 


Contrary to the policy of other large far- 
mers of pioneer days, Dalrymple with his usual 
foresight appreciated the advantages of diver- 
sified farming. Every acre of the farm was 
carefully and systematically rotated as to crop. 
As a result, the entire farm is under cultivation 
and all of it is rich and in perfect physical 
condition. 


WRITE TODAY. 


It is only natural that this great acreage should be 
turned over to the largest improved farm land distribut- 
ing agency in the entire Northwest and specialists in 
Red River Valley property. In the past 17 years, 
Murray Brothers & Ward have sold more than 
$20,000,000 worth of land in the heart of the 
Northwest. 

In all their experience they have never had such 
an offer as this to make to the farming people. The 
Dalrymple Farm is the best proposition this Company 
has ever had an opportunity to present. This land— 
the richest in the Red River Valley—is being sold at 
prices which are one-half to one-third that of Iowa 
land. 

Write for full information and for the name of the 
of the local agent near you today. The Dalrymple 
Farm will be quickly sold. By writing at once, you 
can secure the tract which will just suit you and your 
family. You will never have an opportunity equal to 
this again. This is your chance to get into this rich 
new country, at a price which will double and treble 
your capital and earning capacity, Write Today. 





Murray Bros. & Ward Land Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


We have Agents in almost every County, 
but your County may not be covered. If 
you are a Real Estate Man, write us. 











